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ON A PENNSYLVANIA TROUT-STREAM. 


BY ED. W. 


HEN a habitually late riser has 
to get up early, usually he will 
bestir himself long before the 
appointed hour. So it was in 

this case. 

That wiry old snowhead, the Judge, 
had warned us that the trap would be 
at the door by 4:30 A. M., and that won- 
derful dusky cook of his had vowed that 
she would have breakfast on the table 
at four o’clock sharp, so what could 
three poor fellows do? 

I'll tell what they did. John, son of 
the house, just folded his paws and se- 
renely slept, as sons of houses are privi- 
leged to do.when home for a brief visit. 
Son-in-law Charles did a trifle better, 
although I suspect that his wife had to 
kick him out. I, a poor atom, alone in 
the wilds of the guest-chamber, was too 


scared to take any chances, and so it. 


came to pass that 3:30 found me in 
pajamas, perched upon one of many 
broad window-seats and waiting for 
something to turn up. 

I was well repaid. Granted for a man 
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good sense, good taste and plenty of the 
wherewithal, and he should, and prob- 
ably would, make for himself a home 
like the Judge’s. A mansion in the 
skies, no doubt, is a very satisfactory 
property, but it has the disadvantage 
that a fellow must quit trout-fishing be 
fore he can enjoy it. Hence, for the 
present, and for as liberal a slice as pos- 
sible of the future, I would prefer a 
mansion in Pennsylvania, with trout-fish- 
ing, and a lien on the other residence. 
Many fat acres surrounded the Judge’s 
handsome buildings. In front a velvet 
lawn with a few stately conifers and a 
busy fountain; at one side, and far in 
the rear, a grand orchard, while at the 
other side was a jungle of wild growths, 
purposely encouraged to add to the 
picturesque effect. Always pretty and 
homelike upon a broad scale, in June 
this place is a perfect dream of beauty. 
I sat and waited to hear from my 
friends within and without. A soft, 
gray light made things indistinctly visi- 
ble, and the air was laden with incense 
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from millions of censers hung in orchard 
trees and flowering shrubs. It was good 
to breathe that air awhile and to recall 
that rock-bound cafion of a street in 
Gotham, already shuddering with the 
cursed clamor of milk-wagons and other 
instruments of the Devil. Here the 
perfumed peace lay soundless over all, 
and one had naught to do but rest and 
watch the growing light. 

The friends outside spoke first. A 
thin little whisper of song made a brave 
attempt to break through the purple 
haze of dreamland. The “chippy ’’— 
the blessed tiny chippy. Season after 
season his hair-cup has occupied the old 
place in the vines of the veranda, and 
here he was, sleepy, but honest over his 
morning prayers—the first of all the 
feathered host to let the spring glad- 
ness leak out of him. We all know 
and love this dainty sparrow, the wee 
grayish-brown bird, which is forever 
hopping about the doorway, a model of 
cheerful, humble industry. 

His cousin was not far behind. A 
tinkle of sweet music from a distant 
clump of shrubbery betrayed the pres- 
ence of that brownie of hedge and 
brook, the song-sparrow. He, rightly, 
is another favorite, for is he not the first 
and bravest of all in the telling that 
spring weather is at hand, though snow 
may cover the ground? 

Other sparrows far and near soon 
joined ina merry chorus, and then came 
“Bob” with his louder, cheerier greet- 
ing. Good old Bob, in his dark cutaway 
and well-filled chestnut vest, somehow 
he always reminds me of a fat, jolly 
old farmer, especially when he is gravely 
examining the lawn, as though to see 
how the growing things are coming on. 
His always pleasant although somewhat 
plain whistle, too, is suggestive of the 
care-free countryman. This particular 
robin’s song was so loud and hearty, 
that it speedily aroused every bird in 
the neighborhood—and what a time 
they had! 

The plaintive sobbing of the dove 
that indescribably pathetic “ coo-a-00-00- 
oo”; the queer “kow-kow—kow-kow- 
kow”’ of the cuckoo; the metallic rasp- 
ing of the grackle; the jolly “kuk-kuk- 
kuk-kuk-kuk” of the flicker; the soft 
warbling of the bluebird; the sharp, 
hurried notes of the yellow warbler ; 
the rich whistling of the Baltimore; 
the merry “ ricky-tick-tick-tick” of the 
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swift ; the canary-like voice of the gold. 
finch; the cluck and hiss of the cow 
bird ; the rolling croak of the red-headed 
woodpecker; the high, long-drawn whis- 
tle of the meadow-lark; the reckless 
jingling of the bobolink—all these and 
many others came to me while I dressed. 
But there was one other bird for which 
I waited long. 

I knew he was there, somewhere in 
that green jungle, from which came the 
blended voices of catbird, thrush and 
flycatcher. I had heard him only once, 
and that years ago, yet I felt positive 
that my ear could detect him even in 
that golden cascade of bird voices. Sud- 
denly, came a “whee-you--whec-you |” 
rich, long-drawn and assertive. No need 
to wait for the following mellow piping 
—there he was at last! In fancy I could 
see his trim, rosy-red form, saucy crest 
and aggressive black mustache — the 
brave pet of old Kentucky, the cardinal. 

As I finished dressing there came an- 
other sound, a low drumming as of 
finger-tips against a door panel, and lo! 
the Judge, dressed, and slippered that 
none should be needlessly disturbed. 
And in his hand he bore a platter of an- 
cient silver, richly carved by cunning 
craftsman, and laden with crystal treas- 
ures, through the thickening outer dew 
of which gleamed rays of tinted light; 
and I whispered unto him: “Judge, 
I’ve been listening to God’s fair feath- 
ered things, and you, too, area bird /” 

John was pulled out after infinite 
labor, and we went down, to find Charles 
already seated at the breakfast table. 
Soon came our cook, bearing a huge 
white platter, the contents of whicl: pres- 
ently filled the room with a most ap- 
petizing odor. 

“It’s her own brew of omelette,” 
whispered the Judge. “You'd best 
praise it, even if you don’t like it.” 

Like it! Ye gods! there never was 
one like it, and what with the coffee, 
ravishing toast and other dainties, I ate 
like a harvester, for that breakfast was 
a symphony in foods. 

With pipes and cigars a-going, we 
drove away through the sleepy, smoky 
shadows which still shrouded a faultless 
road. Up hill and down we rolled, over 
the fairest agricultural section of Penn- 
sylvania. Mile after mile slipped be- 
hind as the good bays warmed to their 
work, but there was never a tedious 
moment in all that fifteen mile drive. 
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The huge purple blur of mountain 
gradually became more sharply defined, 
till we could see the matchless, billowy 
outlines of unbroken forest in all the 
beauty of the new leaf. Where a broad 
creek crept lazily beside the road, we 
turned sharply, and, in a moment, were 
in a magnificent corridor, roofed with 
living green and winding for miles 
through the timber. We were at the 
bottom of a V-shaped valley with lofty, 
forested hills upon either hand. Wild 
flowers of varied hues showed every- 
where, and the cool, scented air quiv- 
ered with that music of all music, the 
song of the hurrying stream. 

This water was controlled by the 
Judge and a few close friends, and man 
could not ask for a prettier bit for trout 
of reasonable size. From springs seven 
miles away it gambols downward to the 
creek, and fully three-fourths of its 
length is fishable, while some fine pools 
broaden here and there. Every yard 
of it is beautiful. At points it slides 
dark and deep through the tall timber, 
at others it sings almost hidden in 
dense grouse-cover ; now and then the 
sun gets a fair look at it, and again it 
brawls at the bases of sheer rock-cliffs, 
or foams around the opposing bulks of 
tremendous bowlders. And always be- 
tween pools it slants in flashing rifles— 
long overflows of liquid music, a tireless 
treble forever blending with the bass of 
its mimic falls. 

At a spot some three miles from its 
mouth, we drove into an opening, be- 
side which the team was to be left. 
Here were the only signs of man’s 
labor, a few ruined cabins half-buried 
in delicate greenery. Years before, an 
army of laborers had been busy here- 
abouts, tunneling into the mountain, 
gnawing like human rats at the living 
rock to make huge burrows for an ex- 
pected iron monster. But the monster 
never came. The toilers were bought 
off before their task had been com- 
pleted, and nature resumed possession 
and draped the scars and the mouths of 
the huge rock-burrows as best she 
could. 

John elected to go one mile down- 
stream before wetting a line, the Judge 
and Charles allowing me the same dis- 
tance toward the headwaters. Hence, 
I had two miles of the best of the 
stream. We parted after agreeing to 
rendezvous at the tunnels for lunch. 


After shipping up the little rod, true 
to old custom, I marched into the near- 
est pool till the water came above my 
knees. After one is wet he'll go any- 
where, and as no manever left a stream 
with his trousers dry, he might as well 
get wet at once and be done with it. 
The water was cold, but that mattered 
nothing upon such a day, 

While moving about in the water 
getting tackle into proper shape, I saw 
something dart from under the bank 
and go flashing through the outlet, and 
I knew that something was a trout at 
least ten inches long. The sight of him 
was encouraging, so I silently worked 
toward a lower and smaller pool. The 
first cast taught me something valuable. 
No sooner had the silk touched the wa- 
ter than two ghostly shapes fled from 
the pooland sought dark water within 
the shadow of the woods. 

“So, ho!” I thought, ‘‘then these are 
educated trout. None of your fearless 
fellows of Canadian brooks, but Normal 
Graduates of the Glorious State of 
Pennsylvania,” 

Then the fun began. Such skulking 
behind trees, such crawling and sneak- 
ing, old Walton never dreamed of. In 
half a mile five fish fit for the basket 
were killed, while at least thirty were 
scared to the watery whence. It was 
great sport, for every fish was fairly 
earned, and as I did not care a rap 
about the count the performance was 
thoroughly enjoyed. 

At lengthI came to a grand pool, black, 
smooth, and mysterious-looking, with a 
rope of creamy foam along one rock- 
bound side, and an overhang here and 
there which suggested hidden water- 
caves. I knew it was ¢he place, and as 
I noted the pull of the water near the 
lower end I calculated just where the 
boss fish of that pool ought to be. -He 
was there, too, and apparently he had 
been awaiting me fora long time and 
had waxed savage over the delay. 

Strong and lithe as the bravest of his 
valiant race, after his first savage tilt, 
he fought for all that in him lay and did 
not yield till he was unable to wag a fin. 
Get him out of the pool I could not, al- 
though I well knew that his struggles 
probably were ruining my chances for 
another fish as good. So we fought it 
to a finish, and after a right merry bout 
he was safely landed. 

As he lay upon a moss-covered bowl- 
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der, I thought him the prettiest fish I 
had seen. Hiscoloration was extreme- 
ly rich, and his plump condition spoke 
well for the food supply of his native 
stream. He was about fifteen inches 
long, and, guessed fairly, he must have 
weighed very nearly one and one-quar- 
ter pounds. Upon my light tackle he 
had felt like a three-pounder. 

After carefully packing him in green- 
stuff I placed him in the basket, with an 
idea that he might do me good service 
in the direction of the Judge’s cook 
lateron,. ThenI sat down tohave apull 
at the pipe while giving the pool a rest. 

Having waited about half an hour, I 
again tried the water and succeeded in 
killing a nice half-pounder. Failing to 
tempt anything more, I followed the 
trail about fifty yards, when Icame upon 
two green branches crossed, John’s sign 
to tell where he had begun work. Ina 
nice-looking pool immediately below, I 
rose and missed what looked like a 
three-quarter-pound fish. Shortly after, 
to my surprise, a really large fish made 
a half-hearted attack, then retired under 
the bank. As there was nothing more 
to be done in this direction, I tramped 
back to the rendezvous. 

Here I found Charles attending to 
the horses, and he showed about a 
dozen fish of fair size, and told me 
that the Judge had done even better 
and. would probably be late in getting 
down. So we concluded to have a bite 
and lounge about for an hour or so. 

Charles knew of a beautiful spring 
where the water bubbled from under a 
root into a hollow about the size of a 
peck measure. Never before in my life 
had I tasted better or colder natural 
water. It was hard to believe that it 
had not been carefully iced. With this 
crystal brew of nature’s compounding 
we washed down a most palatable lunch, 
after which Charles became reminiscent. 

“TI love this little spring,” said he. 
“T’ve been all over these mountains, 
and there’s no such water to be found 
anywhere else. Just fourteen years ago 
to-day I saw this spring, and right 
where you are sitting I first saw my 
wife. The Judge and I were fishing, 
and the ladies made up a picnic and 
met us here. Let’s,” he continued, as 
he reached for his pocket, “ drink to this 
best of all springs.” 

It was a mighty big flask, and some 
fellows, maybe, would have drunk to 
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the Judge, and to John, to the wife, 
and the mountain, the stream and the 
horses, and the trout, and the whole 
blooming outfit, but we did not—and it 
was pretty good stuff at that! 

As he handed me my dose, Charles 
remarked : “ This is a wonderful spring, 
and perhaps, old man, you may see your 
wife here, too.” Charles fancied I was 
single. 

“God forbid,” I fervently ejaculated; 
“for if I could see ser she probably 
could see meas well!” 

Charles’ left eyelid quivered slightly 
as he took his, and he grinned as I 
muttered Kipling’s lines: 


‘Ho! you ’oly beggars, 
Cough be’ind your ’and!” 

We became quite sympathetic and 
confidential upon this little episode, and 
when the energetic Judge found us, two 
hours later, we were sprawled on our 
backs smoking and yarning in the lazi- 
est of lazy contentment. He had four- 
teen good fish, and when presently John 
appeared with nineteen more, the total 
made as pretty a trout picture as man 
could desire to see. 

The evening’s work yielded nearly a 
dozen, the dear old Judge killing one 
which fairly outranked my big fellow, 
and which made the Judge the happiest 
man that ever left a brawling brook be- 
hind him at eventide. 

The return drive through the grand 
corridors of the woods was a thing to 
be remembered. We were just suffi- 
ciently weary to properly appreciate the 
cushions and the easy springs ; we were 
thoroughly satisfied with a long, care- 
free day well spent, and we had some- 
thing worthy of manly prowess to lay 
before the ones at home. 

Through the scented twilight we 
rolled, our nostrils filled with sweet 
woodsy odors, our ears ringing with the 
vesper songs of joyous birds. We had 
been to Nature’s altar, and were passing 
outward through her grand cathedral. 
The others smoked in silence, while I 
listened for the one voice needed to 
perfect that magic scene. 

Where the road dipped to passthrough 
what appeared to be a magnificent em- 
erald cave filled with purple shadows 
the bird-choir was suddenly hushed, as 
though awaiting the soloist. From the 
damp ground by the stream—from the 
hillside—from the road beneath our feet 
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—orwasit from the air overhead ? came 
the sweetest sound bird-throat ever ut- 
tered. Sweetly solemn with a tinge of 
sadness, yet clear and rich and full as 
though the singer had long been up- 
lifted above all earthly things, that 
wondrous music floated a moment about 
us like the benediction that follows af- 


ter prayer. Like an echo from the op- 
posing hill came a response. A moment 
later the grind of the wheels upon the 
open highway told that we had reached 
the homeward road, and regretfully we 
left the dark-eyed thrushes to breathe 
theirheavenly messages to and fro across 
the darkened tumult of the stream. 





MY CAMP ABOVE TIMBER-LINE. 


HUNTING ALASKAN WHITE SHEEP 
WITH RIFLE AND CAMERA. 


BY DALL DE WEESE. 


N the fall of 1897 I hunted the moose, 
the rare white sheep, and the huge 
brown bear in the Kenai Moun- 
tains of Alaska, and with my own 

gun secured a fine specimen of each. I 
returned to Alaska again last fall (1898) 
to procure specimens of large mammals 
for the Smithsonian Institute. On this 
trip I had provided myself with cam- 
eras suitable to photograph some of this 
wild game in their native haunts, which 
would give me more pleasure than 
shooting the animals. Never before had 
the Ovzs dalli been caught in a sports- 
man’s camera. 

After a six weeks’ trip of four thou- 
sand miles, August ninth found me in 
camp (with two packers, one white man 
and one Indian) on the Kenai Moun- 
tains, at timber-line, some ninety miles 
back of Cook’s Inlet. At the start I 


had had three white men and five In- 
dians in my party to assist me in get- 
ting my outfit up the rapids of the Kus- 
siloff River and to the head of Lake 
Tuslumena. This consumed eight days 
of arduous labor, as we were compelled 
to pull the boat at the end of a one- 
hundred-foot line, wading the ice-cold 
water, passing the line under and around 
leaning timber; and many times it 
consumed three hours to make one 
mile, while the bloodthirsty mosquitoes 
sapped the life out of us and almost 
drove us frantic. 

Mr. H. E. Lee, of Chicago, had ac- 
companied me as far as Cook’s Inlet 
and intended to continue, but while I 
was preparing for our trip to the inte- 
rior he changed his mind, saying: “I 
would not go up that Kussiloff River 
and endure the hardships and dangers 
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and suffering from the infernal mosqui- 
toes for all the game and gold in Alas- 


ka.” I told him he could return to 
Homer and get good hunting within 


twenty-five miles of the beach. He so 
decided, and was very successful. 

Mr. Berg, who was with me in 1897, 
also started with me, but the first night 
out from salt water he was taken with 
rheumatism in the limbs so severely 
that it was necessary for him to stay in 
the boat. His condition grew worse 
from day to day, and on reaching the 
lake I made camp for him, and detailed 
Mr. Singer to remain with him and do 
everything possible for his comfort, 
while I pushed on to the mountains. I 
kept two packers constantly on the trail 
between this camp and my line of camps 
to the summit of the range, so that I 
could get supplies, send meat down, and 
learn the condition of my unfortunate 
companion. 

The next ten days I spent in making 
a map and collecting topographical data 
of the country, killing one white sheep 
for our larder. I now set about to get 
photos and the desired specimens, as the 
season had advanced to the proper time 
when the pelage of the sheep was in 
good condition, the old coat having been 
entirely shed and the new one out about 
an inch in length. 


ALASKAN 


WHITE SHEEP. 339 
This rare wild white sheep is found 
nowhere in the world but Alaska, and 
few specimens for mounting whole have 
ever been obtained. This species, named 
Ovis dallt by Professor Dall, differs from 
his cousin, the Rocky Mountain big 
horn (Ovzs montana), in color, O. mon- 
tana being a dull brown in midsummer, 
changing to a grayish drab in winter, 
with a light ashy colored patch over the 
rump all the year, while the O. da/li is 
snow-white at all seasons ; in fact, there 
is not a colored hair on any part of his 
body. He is not quite so stockily built as 
our “big horn,” yet more trim and 
shapely. Two of my specimens stood 
forty-two inches at the shoulder. His 
limbs are not quite so heavy, and his 
horns will not average as large at the 
base, although quiteaslong. The horns 
of my largest specimen of 1897 measured 
41% inches in length and 14% inches in 
circumference at the base. 

The flesh is the most delicious of all 
wild game. In the summer this sheep 
lives chiefly on the rich succulent growth 
of the Asplentum septentrionale, which 
grows in the crevices of the rock on the 
sunny slopes of this rugged range. This 
beautiful animal must endure great 
hardships to survive the winters of this 
icy North. Many of the higher peaks 
are snow-capped all the year, while on 
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the lower hills, that range in altitude 
from four to five thousand feet, there is 
a period of some six to eight weeks of 
partially open ground. The home of 
the Ovzs dalli in this section of Alaska is 
on the high range where its frowning 
sides break into deep gashy cafions and 
precipitous walls to a mighty nameless 
glacier from ten to twenty miles long. 

I had now made a side camp above 
timber-line and on a range of peaks 
never before visited by white men or 
Indians (so my Indians claimed). We 
had nothing to burn but a scrubby wil- 
low brush which we pulled up by the 
roots. The weather was very change- 
able at this altitude; rain, heavy fog 
and spitting snow, with an occasional 
day of sunshine, and cold, frosty nights. 

Early morning found me moving 
toward the glacier, intent on getting a 
photo of the sheep. I had pointed out 
a mountain about six miles to the east, 
and instructed my two packers to meet 
me at its base about noon, and to ap- 
proach cautiously and watch out for me 
on their right, for it was a photo I more 
desired as I could get the animal later. 
I had traveled some two or three miles, 
stopping occasionally to scan the moun- 
tain sides closely with my field glass for 
a band of sheep. From the summit of 
a very broken ridge, I sighted a bunch 
of some thirty to forty quietly feeding 
and slowly moving toward a glacier. 
They were some three or four miles 
away and a little tothe left of my course. 
I carefully took in the country and out- 
lined my route. 

The blood now began to quicken as I 
followed the ridge into the gulch and 
commenced the stalk to a favorable 
position where I could get an exposure 
that, as yet, had never been the privi- 
lege of man. When under the cover 
of a hillside, I ran up hill and down, 
then climbed out of a cafion from eight 
hundred to a thousand feet, with the 
perspiration saturating every stitch of 
clothing, yes, even through my mocca- 
sins. Upon rounding a ledge of rock, I 
caught sight of three sheep within a 
hundred yards, on my lee. I drew back 
quickly and circled to my left to cut 
them off from the bunch. This took 
me considerably out of my course and 
caused me to travel an extra two miles, 
Another climb of some six or eight hun- 
dred feet I thought would put me on a 
bench level with my quarry. 


I now had the wind in my favor and 
cautiously approached a ledge of rock 
for a look. Oh, whatasight! Through 
my glasses, it seemed but a hundred 
feet to the picture I would give five 
hundred dollars to have on the plate of 
my camera at a hundred-foot snap, 
About half of the bunch had gone out 
on the edge of the glacier while the rest 
were nipping the Asplenium. Occa- 
sionally an old ewe would start on a 
seemingly educating tour with her one 
or two half-grown lambs, rush about in 
a short circle, then back into the bunch 
again; while the great horned “ fellows” 
seemed to gaze on the proceedings with 
delight, for the season had come when 
they leave their more lofty and secluded 
locality to visit the mothers and young. 

I had fears that my two men would 
come in sight and alarm them; then I 
thought they would surely be on the 
lookout. On and upward I climbed 
among the rocks, with weary limbs, 
breathless and the perspiration dropping 
from my face like rain, A half hour 
more had passed, and I was within one 
hundred yards of the ridge between me 
and the band that I felt would soon 
make an impression on the film of my 
5X7 camera. 

I paused for breath in which to adjust 
my camera and climb to the spot for 
position that I had selected with my 
glasses an hour before. I suddenly cast 
a glance up the mountain on my left in 
line where I felt sure the boys would 
naturally pass. Forsome reason I had 
doubted what would be their tactics. 
Lo! and behold, there they were about 
five hundred yards up and moving along 
that comparatively smooth mountain 
side. Czsar’s ghost! Reader, can you 
imagine my disgust and wrath? No, 
you cannot, unless you have had similar 
experiences. I was at the first glance 
paralyzed ; I chilled, the sweat seemed 
to run cold, and I felt my features con- 
tract and my jaws set. I gave the hat 
signal to drop down—I repeated it. I 
stared and clutched my rifle. Should I 
take a shot at them? On they tramped 
as if going to a corn-shucking. In my 
wrath and despair I tore the grass from 
its bed and turned my finger - nails 
back clutching at the rocks. I gave 
the hat signal again and again. Finally 
to my intense relief they dropped. 

I climbed along feeling convinced that 
the sheep had sighted my men at differ- 
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ent times as they passed along the breast 
of the opposite mountain and had now 
disappeared over the glacier, and proba- 
bly the only chance of my life to get a 
photo of a band of wild white sheep on 
a glacier had been foiled. With a spark 
of hope still left, I reached a higher 
point, thinking they had traveled up- 
ward. I peered over the rocks and I 
was not disappointed, for sure enough 
they were just moving out of sight near 
the crest of a low ridge. I was sick. I 
had noticed higher and to my right two 
rams seemingly taking in the situation, 
from a point among the rocks where they 
felt safe and whence they had watched 
the men making their way for the last 
half mile. Now, they had sighted me 
some three hundred yards from them 
and had commenced to move. They 
stopped, to pose for their pictures, of 
course, at that long range. Well, it was 
a fatal stop for the larger one, for in an 
instant I sent a ball through him and 
he rolled over dead. I took a running 
shot at the other ram, but missed. 

My two packers came over to me. I 
will not write our conversation. Indian 
no sa ba, and I forgive them. I took 
photo, then measurements, dressed the 
noble game, then ate a cold lunch, and 
sent my men back with the head, skin 
and meat, instructing them to go to the 
camp at timber-line and care for the 
skin; for the Indian to take a pack of 
meat down to camp number one to my 
sick man, and for Hobert, my white 
man, to bake bread the second day at 
camp number two, and for them both 
to meet me with bread and bedding for 
all at camp number three (above tim- 
ber-line) on the evening of the fourth 
day. 

My good Mr. Hobert did not like the 
idea of leaving me alone, but I assured 
him that I had often done this and would 
be careful, so we shook hands for a four- 
days separation. They slipped into their 
pack-straps and rose up with their heavy 
loads; and as they picked their way down 
the mountain homeward I started north- 
ward determined on getting another 
chance for the much-desired photo. Two 
hours of hard climbing brought me to 
the summit of this spur. Then a snow- 
squall setin. Soon the wind grew fierce, 
and the clouds of snow and mist sur- 
rounded me and sent a chill to the bone, 

I commenced descending on the op- 
posite side and began prospecting the 
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mountain for mineral, as it was now 
evident that I could do nothing with my 
camera. I reached timber-line camp 
(number three) at nine o’clock in the 
evening, soaked to the skin with rain, 
which had changed from snow after I 
had reached a lower altitude. My faith- 
ful Hobert had placed my outfit under 
my rubber blanket and weighted it 
down with stones. He had also pulled 
some scrub willow and piled it near by. 
I added an extra sweater and a heavy 
coat to my wet body, and soon had a 
supper of boiled rice and raisins, broiled 
mutton chops, bread and tea. 

The scrub willow was so scarce that I 
did not dare to use it in quantities for 
a fire sufficient to dry my clothing. My 
bed consisted of two caribou skins (un- 
dressed, which are the best thing on 
earth, for they really seem to generate 
heat), one camel’s-hair blanket and rub- 
ber spread. I was soon snugly tucked 
in and at peace with all the world. 

Next day at 2 p. m. I was far from 
camp and on a broken side of a rugged 
mountain. I now sighted a bunch of 
sheep some two miles away on my left, 
on a table of another mountain. Hope 
kindled anew, as the day was favorable, 
and being entirely alone on these grand 
old peaks I felt confident of success. 
To get in proper position it was neces- 
sary for me to make a long detour, on 
account of the wind and the lay of the 
country. I traveled rapidly, and soon 
reached a point from which I expected 
to lay out my line for the final approach. 
I reached the top of a break in the slide 
rock, and, looking over the ledge, I saw 
a fine old ram sitting (they will sit on 
their haunches like a dog) on the next 
ledge in front of me. 

It is unusual for a ram to post as sen- 
tinel unless he takes a position from one 
to three hundred yards above his flock. 
An old barren ewe is invariably on 
guard. A careful survey of the country 
convinced me that the bunch was quite 
near him on a shelf immediately below. 
I retreated a few yards, divested myself 
of every superfluous article, including 
my old hat, drew my camera from its 
heavy case and adjusted it for a sixty- 
foot snap. I used a sixteenth stop, and 
set the time for a twenty-fifth of a sec- 
ond, in case of a running shot. 

I crept to the ledge for another look. ° 
The old fellow had now lain down from 
his sitting position, No other sheep were 
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in sight. I again retreated, and crept 
cautiously up the slope for a short dis- 
tance, then to the edge and looked again. 
Over the back of the old guard I could 
now see the bunch about thirty yards 
below him. There were some fifteen to 
twenty; some lying down while others 
were feeding. I saw it was impossible 
for me to approach nearer from this 
point. I retreated below my first posi- 
tion. I now took another look ; the old 
ram was again in a sitting attitude, and 
some twenty yards above was the ever- 
watchful ewe that I had not been able 
to see. 

My approach was now cut off from 
this direction also, and the situation be- 
came perplexing. I finally decided on a 
plan. I moved down the mountain until 
entirely out of sight of the old ram, but 
still where I could get a view of the 
ewe. J hammered some rocks together 
to attract her attention, and waved my 
red handkerchief over the ledge. She 
was up in an instant facing me. I did 
not repeat this, but watched. This was 
an anxious period. 

After five minutes or so she slowly 
descended to the bunch. I now returned 
to my first position. The old ram was 
standing and turning his head in all 
directions. Not seeing anything, he 
seemed unwilling to leave his post, al- 
though his faithful mate had warned 
him and had returned to her charge. 
They certainly had decided to wait an 
alarm from him; they had not moved 
off, for I could see them as there was 
only one way for them to retreat without 
passing me. 

Ten minutes passed and still he stood 
with all the wary instincts of his nature 
aroused. Whata picture,with his snow- 
white, graceful form, his head erect and 
crowned with massive, wax - colored 
horns that curved toa full circle. He 
seemed to have convinced himself that 
it was a false alarm, for he became more 
composed, and I felt that the flock had 
again quieted as their lordly sentinel 
still held his ground. Now was my time 
for the final effort. 

My heart beat violently, almost loud 
enough for him-to hear. I quickly stole 
to where I had left my rifle and cau- 
tiously returned to my position. He 
now stood facing me. To drop him 
dead on the spot was my desire, for as 
he lay there, I could makea dash to his 
ridge and get a snap at the flock before 
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it became aware of his fate. I knew that 
the report of my rifle would be so light 
that the flock would not be alarmed at 
that distance; besides I had the ridge 
and wind in my favor. I took careful aim 
and fired. He dropped as if stone-dead. 
I quickly laid down my gun, snatched my 
camera, rushed quietly as possible down 
the ridge and up the next, aiming to 
reach a position a little below him. Out 
of breath I reached the point and looking 
over, I saw that the old fellow had re- 
gained his feet, and was staggering into 
the flock, which had just begun to move 
away and was now about thirty yards 
distant. I raised my camera in position 
and pressed the bulb. I wound the film 
and made another exposure. I believe 
these to be the first negatives ever ob- 
tained of wild sheep alive on the mount- 
ains. 

The flock were now fully alarmed, 
and it was marvelous to witness the 
agility they displayed in making their 
ascent among the crags and ledges. I 
went back for my rifle and returned to 
hunt the wounded ram, which I felt 
certain could not go far. I followed 
the trail across rocks and snow-drifts. 
Suddenly I saw a white object ahead and 
high on the cliffs. I adjusted my glasses 
and discovered it was a big ram, 
although I could not see the horns with 
the naked eye. It was a four-hundred- 
yard shot. 

Bang—I missed. Bang—he started. 
Bang—he dropped and commenced roll- 
ing down, then getting up and rolling 
again. It was ahard climb to reach him, 
but on doing so, I found to my surprise 
it was not my wounded ram, although a 
very fine specimen. 

It was now too late in the day to look 
for the lost one. 1 then took measure- 
ments and dressed my noble prize. I 
had my pack-straps with me, and started 
to my lonely camp, which I did not reach 
until eleven o’clock p. m., for I carried 
the whole skin, head and saddles of this 
sheep. Hunters, you have an idea of 
my load. 

The next day it was necessary forme 
to repair my moccasins and climbing 
shoes, which I had worn through in 
several places. In the afternoon I 
made a trip to a glacier and saw sheep, 
but will not go into detail regarding 
them. The next day I started for a 
long, hard trip and to return where I 
expected to find my wounded ram, forI 
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could not leavehim there. Afteralong 
prospecting trip to the head of an 
enormous glacier, I reached a place 
where the precipitous cliffs joined the 
yawning crevasses of the walls of living 
ice. I saw several sheep out, crossed 
over the divide, and commenced the 
semicircular return to camp, yet keer- 
ing in mind the locality where I hoped 
to end the suffering of my quarry. 

My route brought me toavery rough, 
steep slope on which a narrow arm of a 
glacier extended from the summit of the 
range down at an angle of about fifty 
degrees for some twelve to fifteen hun- 
dred feet below me. Togo around this, 
either above or below, meant the loss of 
my course and the day as well. It was 
frightful; however, I put on my ice irons 
and slowly worked my way across, but 
solemnly promise I will never do so 
again. 

Another hour of hard climbing 
brought me around this mountain, where 
I felt confident my game had hidden. | 
was yet a mile or more from it, but I 
noticed a suspicious looking, small white 
spot on a shelf of rocks and a little be- 
low me. I focused my glasses and 
found it to bea sheep lying down with 
head erect. I felt this must be my ram, 
for there were no others in sight and he 
was wounded. He had hunted seclusion 
among the rocks to die alone. I steadily 
advanced in open view for at least half 
a mile, when I noticed him get up. I 
stopped and adjusted my glasses. There 
he stood, looking in my direction. I sat 
down and watched for him to move. 
Presently he slowly turned around and 
began picking his way around the 
mountain, in the direction he had come 
two days before. I could ‘plainly see 
him limp. When he came to the last 
ridge where he would disappear behind 
the mountain, he stopped for another 
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look. I still remained quiet and watched 
his every move through my glasses. 
Finally he passed out of sight. 

It was now eight p. m., and I knew I 
must act quickly. I scaled the moun- 
tain to its summit, crossed over and 
down the other side on a noiseless run, 
knowing about where I should get to 
head him off. I had traveled about half 
a mile and was watching on my right for 
his shapely horns, when suddenly on 
my left, and within sixty yards, on a low 
bench, I saw two fine old rams. We 
looked at each other a full minute. It 
would have been easy work to kill them 
both, but I passed on, for I felt that a 
shot might turn my unfortunate from his 
course. 

A heavy mist or fog was now settling 
down over the peaks, and whiledescend- 
ing through it, I caught sight of his 
head over the swell of a smooth, slop- 
ing ridge. He saw me at the same in- 
stant and bounded forward on a more 
level footing, running quartering from 
me and to my left. The distance was 
sume two hundred yards. I quickly 
brought my rifle to place. Bang—he 
turned a little more to my left and in- 
creased his speed (overshot). Bang—I 
noticed him jerk his head backward 
(shot infront of him). Bang—and with 
the report he rolled over and over. I 
approached him and found that my shot 
of two days before had entered his 
breast and passed between the shoulder- 
blade and the ribs and made its exit at 
the loin, not having broken a bone or 
touched a vital spot. How he lived I 
knew not. My last shot was through 


the shoulders. 

It was now nearly nine p. M., and the 
sun had just sunk behind Mt, Illimana. 
While I was glad of the prize, I was 
truly sorry for this beautiful animal. 
He was my last Ovis dalla. 
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CATBOATING-ON JERSEY INLAND WATERS. 


BY HENRY TATNALL BROWN. 






T had been hopeless- 
ly contemplated for 
a year; it had been 
vaguely discussed for 
months; and now at 
last the Admiral and 
© I stood upon the 
m\ Beach Haven dock, 
smothered in bag- 
gage, on a fair sum- 
mer morning, realizing that the pro- 
posed excursion to Bay Head was in- 
deed something more tangible than a 
wild, bright dream. 

The voyage in contemplation was not 
avery extensive one, in all perhaps a 
hundred miles, while the craft in which 
we proposed to cover the distance was 
the writer’s small twenty-footer of the 
genus Cape Cod cat. A necessary ad- 
junct to the successful handling of a sail- 
boat is wind; therefore, on this occasion, 
the situation was not devoid of sorrow, 
for if there ever was a calmer morning 
it has not been the writer’s privilege to 
witness it. In no way discouraged, how- 
ever, by a circumstance so trifling we 
stood among our baggage, gazing wist- 
fully out over the glassy, listless surface 
of Tuckerton Bay, the attainment of 
liberty being as vet too recent for aught 


else to have much place in our thoughts. 
Arousing at last to the needs of the oc- 
sasion and realizing that, when wind is 
wanting, the blessings of a favoring tide 
must be embraced while they exist, we 
began the task of conveying the bag- 
gage aboard the White Ving and stow- 
ing it in preparation for departure. 

First in importance, as also in size, 
loomed up the 75-pound basket of pro- 
visions, filled to overflowing with things 
eatable, and, as was afterward found, 
with some things uneatable. By its 
side and trotting in the same general 
class, came the water cooler ; an unpre- 
tentious little article whose general air 
of meekness and self-abnegation had 
been increased by the loss of the knob 
on the lid, which had gone off at the in- 
vitation of a saw in the hands of the 
Admiral. 

The wisdom of this piece of vandalism, 
however, appeared later when it was 
barely possible to push the cooler under 
the forward deck. 

Next in the procession appeared a tele- 
scope satchel, and then in formidable 
array the writer’s three cameras, large, 
medium and small, lined up for action. 
As representing the crowd of inevitable 
small boys who are ever to be found at 
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the heels of a circus, the rear was 
brought up by the double-barreled gun, 
the field glasses, the coast survey in a 
tin case, a paper box filled with the flag 
cards of the Beach Haven Yacht Club, 
two sticky, oil-skin suits of woe-begone 
appearance, and “lastly, but not leastly,” 
a small chip basket, which, like the mar- 
velous bag of the “Swiss Family Robin- 
son,” contained everything not found 
elsewhere. 

Such was the manifest of cargo that it 
was proposed to stow in a twenty-foot 
catboat with a cockpit 6 x 10, and yet 
leave room _in which two able-bodied 
men could live and 
move and have 
their being. It 
was a_ scientific 
problem and a 
warm one, but it 
was _ satifactorily 
accomplished with 
no evil results to 
note, except that 
the cargo stowed 
under forward put 
the yacht percep- 
tibly down at the 
head ; and at last 
we gladly cast off 
the painter,resign- 
ing ourselves to 
the tender mercies 
of a strong flood- 
tide and to the on- 
slaught of gnats 
by the million. 

The voyager 
from Beach Haven 
to the drawbridge 
at Martin’s usual- 
ly has two courses 
open to him. The 
longer and deeper channel runs wester- 
ly, and then around by Long Point on 
the mainland, while the shorter and 
shallower runs in a more northeasterly 
direction and hugs the shore of Long 
Beach. The latter alternative was se- 
lected for two reasons. Firstly, and 
mainly, because, with no wind and a 
tide running strongly in that direction, 
we could hardly have done otherwise ; 
and secondly, because, our boat drawing 
but fifteen inches of water, depth of 
channel was no great object where time 
and distance might be saved. In the 
words of the poet, whose nautical acu- 
men and gallantry are unquestionable : 
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“A sail-boat ’thout a sail 
Ez like a comet ’thout a tail, 
Ez like a gal ’thout a beau 
An’ like a winter ’thout a snow.” 


For these reasons, and because if there 
had been any wind it should undoubt- 
edly have been fair and southerly, we 
hoisted the sail of the Whzte Wing and 
trimmed it accordingly. The writer 
took the tiller, not that he could be of 
any particular service there, for the craft 
had no steerage way, but on the general 
principle that it is much better form al- 
ways to have some one at the helm of a 
boat, even though the said boat be go- 
ing stern foremost. 
TheAdmiral,when 
not engaged in 
drinking ice water, 
stood like the pro- 
verbial boy, for- 
ward upon the al- 
most burningdeck, 
pole in hand, ready 
to sheer her off the 
flats at bends in 
the channel, sound 
for shoals, and 
make himself gen- 
erallyuseful. When 
almost abreast of 
Spray Beach a faint 
breeze came in 
from off the ocean, 
bringing with it 
the roar of the surf 
sand the promise of 
better things. 

About a mile 
further up came 
the realization of 
our hopes in the 
shape of a fair and 
fresh sea breeze, 
making life once more worth living, and 
starting the Whzte Wing ahead of the 
tide and over the bottom at about a 
five-mile gait. Our hope was to reach 
Harvey Cedars, a point about ten miles 
north of Beach Haven, at dinner time. 

The course up among the thorough- 
fares past ‘“Pehala” and the “Ship 
Bottom” life-saving station, although 
tortuous was uneventful. By noon the 
“Cross Channels” and first drawbridge 
were reached and passed. The channel 
at this point makes in short to the north- 
east, and it is necessary after passing 
the draw to point almost for Long Beach 
City if you would escape going hard 
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aground. The writer had, on a former 
occasion, experienced the pleasure of an 
enforced sojourn of this kind upon the 
flats just northward, until a kindly flood- 
tide had lifted him on its gentle bosom 
and assuaged his grief, not, however, 
until he had fallen overboard, head first, 
in an attempt to pole into deeper water. 
Another hour brought us abreast of 
Harvey Cedars, and we tied to the dock. 

After dinner the writer went off to 
photograph the fine old cedar trees from 
which the place partially obtains its 
name, and became engaged in an in- 
structive conversation regarding the 
traditions of the place. I was told that 
along time ago, before even the main 
shore of New Jersey was settled, some 
whalers from Long Island came down 
and started up in business on the north- 
ward end of Long Beach. The fellow 
who selected that particular slicé of 
wilderness on which the hotel is now 
located, was named Harvey, and the 
cedar grove at the place therefore has 
since become known as the Harvey 
Cedars. So far so good ; had our host 
stopped there all had been well, but he 
plunged still deeper into the subject and 
finally swung around into a dissertation 
on the cherished tradition of the Barne- 
gat Pirates, expressing scepticism of 
their very existence, characterizing them 
as mere sneak thieves, and throwing a 
pall over all the romantic associations of 
the theme as treated by Vansant, and 
others. 

About 3 Pp. M. we again went aboard 
the boat and soon had her under way, 
this time with Island Heights as an ob- 
jective point, twenty miles northward. 
The breeze still held from the southeast 
but had freshened considerably, and, 
coming over the starboard quarter,could 
not have suited better for our needs. 
And here let me state that, from this time 
until we once again reached home, the 
wind was favorable to us no matter in 
what direction we might purpose to go. 
The last time we had undertaken a sim- 
ilar journey the wind had headed us off 
in every direction, until finally in despair 
we went ashore and walked home. In 
the words of the poet : 

‘* The tide ever flowed, 
And the wind always blowed, 
From the place where we goed.” 

Not only was the wind invariably 
ahead, but it was one of those exasperat- 
ing “wide winds” that came from no- 


where in particular. It was therefore 
no wonder that we were pleased to have 
things this time all our own way. It was, 
to say the least, remarkable, for go north 
or go south, go east or go west, we would 
always have wind in plenty and from 
such a quarter that we could lay our 
course with started sheet. In fact with 
the exception of perhaps two hours, we 
were not close-hauled on the wind dur- 
ing the entire trip. 

The course from Harvey Cedars to 
the mouth of Toms River was less famil- 
iar to us than the part of the bay already 
passed, but an inspection of the chart 
supplemented with information pumped 
from the natives by the Admiral, pulled 
us through in good shape. At four o’clock 
we opened up Barnegat Inlet on the star- 
board beam, and knew that we had still 
remaining fourteen miles to cover before 
dark. Thechannel from this point to off 
the mouth of Cedar Creek, according to 
the chart, is the better part of a mile 
wide, and from six to nine feet deep, so 
that a craft as small as ours and drawing 
perhaps fifteen inches can romp around 
*most anywhere. In fact one party whom 
we consulted regarding channels, etc., 
after inquiring the Whzte Wing’s draught, 
replied, “For mercy sake just keep off 
the dry land.” The wind continued to 
freshen, so that by 5 p. M. full sail was 
all the yacht could stagger under, and we 
reached and cleared the drawbridge at 
Barnegat Pier by about 5.30. The wind 
having by that time increased to almost 
the dignity of a gale, made things rather 
lively. The yacht already loaded down 
at the head and running free showed 
some disposition to kick up in the rear 
and push her bow under. Nowand then 
a sharp squall would smite her from 
above, a big following sea would get 
under herstern below,and the combined 
efforts of the two would stand her on her 
nose. Having shipped one good healthy 
sea since leaving the draw, we concluded 
things were wet enough and eased her 
off by slacking the peak. Doubtless we 
could actually have made better time 
and in more comfort had we shaken up 
and reefed, but, as every yachtsman 
knows, it is always a temptation in a 
free wind and going like a race-horse to 
let her slide and take the chances. By 
5.45 we opened up the mouth of Toms 
River and laid our course in for Island 
Heights. 

As we sailed past the river’s mouth 
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we noticed a small boat anchored ap- 
parently in the channel, with a white 
flag flying from a pole in the stern. 
Further up we encountered another of 
the same description. These phenomena 
we construed to indicate that a regatta 
had been in progress, a supposition that 
we afterwards learned to be correct. 
High bluffs beautiful in their leafy 
greenness line the northern shore, and 
it is upon these bluffs about two miles 
from the river’s mouth that Island 
Heights is situated. As we approached, 
the water around and about the dock 
seemed literally covered by a multitude 
of rowboats of all sizes and descriptions. 
Our preconceived ideas of a regatta led 
us to believe that we were about to wit- 
ness the start of a rowing contest, and, 
we therefore, stood well across to the 
south shore in order not to interfere 
with the probable course, and dropped 
our anchor in line with the dock. The 
boats, however, showed no disposition 
to line up for a start, but continued their 
seemingly aimless and endless move- 
ments to and fro over a given space. It 
was a curious combination and baffled 
all reasons we could marshal to meet 
the occasion. 

The wind, as is frequently the case, 
died down at sunset into a gentle air, 
and we proceeded peacefully to eat our 
suppers from the stores in the commis- 
sary basket and watch the evening shad- 
ows lengthen into night. 

We then went ashore and to arrange 
for quarters over night, and during the 
evening made the acquaintance of a nice 
old captain named Dorsett, who is skip- 
per of and part owner in the schooner 
yacht of the Commodore of the Island 
Heights’ Yacht Club. Meeting him again 
in the morning he gave us an invitation 
aboard the flag-ship, which we accepted; 
and he accordingly rowed us out to the 
schooner, which, he told us, being a boat 
builuer by trade, he had himself con- 
structed. The Rosamond proved to be 
an exceedingly roomyand well-appointed 
craft, having-evidently been constructed 
more with a view to solid comfort than 
beauty. The large cabin with convertible 
bunks, the convenient toilet arrange- 
ments, and the galley complete in all ap- 
pointments, formed a combination with 
which one could feel as supremely con- 
tented and comfortable as in his own 
good house at home. So much attention 
is in these days paid to speed and beauty 
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at the expense of comfort that itis indeed 
refreshing to find now and then an ex- 
ception. After leaving the Rosamond, 
our friend the Captain rowed us along 
the water front, showing us the vari- 
ous boats constructed by himself and 
initiating us into the history of others. 
By 10 a. mM. we felt our mission at 
Island Heightsto be about accomplished, 
and therefore weighed anchor for a 
run up to the town of Toms River. 
Just above the Heights we passed 
through our third drawbridge, on one 
end of which the station is located. 

The breeze was so fresh that we had 
tied in one reef, and under this sail we 
quickly covered the two miles and a half 
to our destination. After tying up to 
the south end of a small dock, we went 
ashore and walked up the street by the 
river toward the center of the town on 
a hunt for the post-office, where we 
might satisfy our conjugal obligations 
to report progress. 

It was nearly noon when we finally 
left Toms River for Bay Head, distanta 
full afternoon sail, going down through 
the draw past Island Heights, and on 
out into Barnegat Bay. The wind 
seemed to be working more southwest- 
erly, and the sky in that direction looked 
somewhat squally. A short distance 
above the mouth of Toms River, con- 
cluding that dinner time had arrived, 
we put into a small cove on the main 
shore, dropped sail and anchored. After 
a lengthy investigation into the mys- 
teries of the commissary basket, some- 
what to the detriment of salmon, sar- 
dines, peanut paste and canned goods 
generally, we weighed anchor and again 
started on our journey. 

The course from the mouth of Toms 
River is not what the Bowery boy would 
characterize as “dead easy” for a 
greenhorn. We were told that after 
leaving the River we should do well to 
hug the main shore until we opened 
up a good-sized creek, and then keep 
hard off into the bay in order to clear 
a shoal running well out from there, 
after which we could again keep in 
close until pretty well up toward the 
driveway across the bay. The wind was 
puffy and at times uncertain; at one 
point in particular we experienced the 
peculiar phenomenon of sailing with a 
strong free southwesterly wind, while 
another yacht but alittle way offon the 
starboard quarter had a full breeze from 
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eastward. This is not entirely a pleas- 
ant situation, as it keeps one guessing 
as to just how soon the conflicting wind 
will prevail, gybe over the boom and 
raise Hail Columbia generally. We had 
looked at Berkeley, Ortley, Lavallette 
City and the other settlements along 
the eastern shore with longing eyes, but 
as the weather seemed unsettled and 
time was limited we thought best to 
pass them by. Mantoloking, however, 
presented attractions too strong to be 
resisted, so we went ashore there for a 
little while, and felt repaid for so doing. 
The place is certainly very attractive 
with its high, bold shore, its artificial 
pond and splendid railway accommoda- 
tions. The small pavilions on the beach, 
artistically made of unbarked trees and 
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roofed with brush, looked particularly 
enticing. 

On returning to the dock we realized 
that the wind had worked itself into a 
gale, with a squall coming up from 
westward, and profiting by the experi- 
ence of the day before, we tied in three 
reefs and found them none too many. 
Just as we reached the drawbridge 
in the driveway across the bay, a short 
distance above Mantoloking, a hand- 
some knockabout (or perhaps I should 
more correctly say sloop, as the bow- 
sprit was longer than knockabout regu- 
lation allows) appeared, coming through 
from the other side. Desiring to give 
her good clearance we changed our 
course more to the windward. The 
sloop was on the port tack close-hauled, 
and in order to go through the draw her 
helmsman luffed up, trusting to her 
headway to carry her well past. The 
force of this headway was, however, 
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almost killed by the heavy head wind 
and sea, so that by the time she had 
cleared, her steerage way was gone, her 
head fell off to port, and she made lee- 
way broadside into the piling, where 
the sheet became hitched over a post 
and things generally tangled up. Much 
as we sympathized with her crew, we 
saw that, although helpless, she was in 
no particular danger, and feeling that 
our assistance would be worthless we 
put the White Wing again on her course 
for Bay Head. 

After passing the draw we held a 
straight course through a small thor- 
oughfare running between two islands, 
and then hauled on the wind hard to 
westward. It is said that many unac- 
quainted with the channel go aground 
at this point in the attempt to hold a 
direct course for Bay Head. The squall 
in the west rapidly grew nearer and 
blacker, until we began to wonder if, 
after all, we could reach Bay Head be- 
fore it was upon us. Near to the main 
shore were several yachts sailing pleas- 
ure parties up and down in the great- 
est unconcern. We passed near to one 
particularly lively party in a large black 
cabin catboat, who, we afterwards 
learned, rode out the storm at anchor. 
It was not, however, until we found our- 
selves entering the cove in which the 
Bay Head Yacht Club is located that 
the first drops fell, and we fortunately 
had time to moor, drop sail, and scoot 
for the shelter of the club-house porch, 
where other refugees were gathered, 
before the full fury of the squall broke 
upon us. When the floodgates finally 
were opened it proved a full-sized old 
stager, and made things so generally in- 
teresting that we felt indeed most heart- 
ily glad to have in time gained a kindly 
shelter, and shivered at the thought of 
weathering such a confusion of the ele- 
ments in our little open boat. Things 
having quieted down a bit, we made for 
“ The Bluffs,” a lovely hotel situated in 
the south end of the town, and, tired and 
hungry as we were, never was a meal 
more enjoyed than the supper to which 
we sat down that night. The next 
morning after breakfast, from which the 
Admiral was finally persuaded to tear 
himself away, we went to the dock and 
prepared for our homeward voyage. It 
was our desire to stop at Seaside Park, 
Barnegat City and Long Beach City, 
on the way down. A moderate breeze 
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was blowing from the northwest and 
we hoisted the sail to dry. Everything 
wettable and unprotected was thorough- 
ly soaked. 

We set sail at 9 a.m, having had an 
exceedingly pleasant stay, retracing our 
course of the day before to the mouth of 
Toms River, and then standing across 
‘the bay eastward to Seaside Park, ar- 
riving there without happenings of 
special note by dinner time. We dined 
at the Manhasset Hotel, kept by some 
friends of ours, and after a look around 
went aboard again and started for Bar- 
negat lighthouse, where we expected to 
spend the night. The wind had worked 
around to eastward until when abreast of 
Barnegat Inlet it drew off the light. 

The best way to find the mouth of the 
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channel into Barnegat City was, we 
were told, to hug the western shore 
closely until abreast of a large building 
said to be in Waretown, and then to 
bear off sharply to eastward, keeping 
Barnegat light over the bow and the 
large building on the main, dead astern. 
This we did, easily finding the channel, 
which is fairly well staked out, and fol- 
lowing another and larger yacht work- 
ing in the same direction. Even with 
the tide in our favor part way, it was a 
long beat to windward, but being about 
the only close-hauled work we.had yet 
encountered it was enjoyed rather than 
otherwise. By sunset the wind had al- 
most died out, but it held on long 
enough for us to lee-bow the tide and 
make a landing in the mouth of a small 
creek, which seems to be the best ac- 
commodations afforded by the place. 
Here we lay moored to the bank and ate 
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our suppers, watching meanwhile the 
fading colors in the afterglow of a 
particularly beautiful sunset. We were 
rudely aroused from our contemplation 
of nature’s sublimity by a horde of 
ravenous mosquitoes that swooped down 
upon us by the thousand and followed 
us in a hasty flight to the very doors of 
the Oceanic Hotel, which opened to 
rescue us from an untimely end. 

Next morning we left our moorings 
at about 8:30, fully an hour later than 
we had calculated, some time having 
been consumed in the purchase of a 
can-opener and in other ways. The 
breeze was still easterly but exceedingly 
light, and as we moved slowly past Clam 
Island flats it became apparent that a 
friend whom we were to pick up at Long 
Beach City would not only reach there 
by the appointed time, but at the rate 
we were moving the poor fellow would 
in all probability wait for us some two 
hours. 

If we had only made the connecting 
point, Harvey Cedars, instead, it would 
not have been so bad. We coaxed and 
doctored the White Wing by all means 
at our command, but it anything she 
seemed to go the slower. When the 
Admiral steered the writer found fault, 
and when the writer had the tiller the 
Admiral complained; but at last we 
were able to distinguish Long Beach 
City dock, and by the aid of the glasses 
some people at itsend. As we drew 
still nearer two of the group could be 
recognized—one, the long - looked - for 
lost, and the other a little shaver who 
calls the Admiral “ Dad.” It was fully 
ten o’clock when we finally jammed the 
yacht’s nose into the dock, and those 
dear saints had patiently waited two 
straight hours and were good-natured 
still. We went ashore for ice and were 
well repaid in another direction,. for 
behold! there, at but alittle distance from 
the shore end of the dock. That 
most welcome of sights, to a farm-raised 
youth at the seaside, a cow—yes, twc 
cows, chewing and blinking and wab- 
bling their ears, in total oblivion of ad- 
miring eyes. 

At last, about eleven a. mM., we broke 
away from this our last halting place 
and started for our last drawbridge. 
This is indeed the drawbridge paradise. 
They loom up on all occasions and at 
all points of the compass. Every set 
of directions received -from chance ac- 
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quaintances was heavily tinctured with 
drawbridges. The principal character- 
istic of the scenery had been draw- 
bridges. They were like the “ Morro 
Castle,” in Spanish domain, bewilder- 
ingly innumerable. We had passed 
through their yawning depths no less 
than seven times, and now we were 
nearing an eighth encounter, and verily 
it seemed that at last we had met our 
fate. The drawbridge below Long 
Beach City refused to open. 
approach we hallooed and fired the 
double-barrel gun to make our presence 
known, but all to no purpose. Appar- 


ently the monster had struck for a raise. - 


Our interest in the subject of an “open 
door” in China was supplanted by an 
overwhelming desire for an open draw 
at Martin’s. 

A closer inspection revealed the fact 
that the fastenings which hold the 
bridge closed were jammed, and that 
two men, looking like mere flies in 
comparison with the mighty structure, 
were straining every nerve to get them 
free. In the end, however, mind con- 
quered over matter, the ponderous 
thing opened slowly its huge yawning 
throat and we slid quickly through. As 
we proposed to have dinner aboard the 
boat and our hymeneal leave of absence 
had not yet expired, there seemed no 
good reason why we should hurry 
homeward. We therefore concluded to 
reach Beach Haven by way of Long 
Point, and not by the way we had come. 

The day was a most beautiful one; 
in fact, with the exception of the Bay 
Head squall, the weather on the entire 
trip had been ideal. The breeze had 
increased to a good, healthy strength, 
that pushed the Whzte Wing southward 
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at a strong, steady gait, like an old war- 
horse that once more smells home. At 
our start from Beach Haven, drifting 
northward with the tide and lacking 
wind, we had gone aground just above 
the dock. From that time until the 
Beach Haven water tower once more 
arose in view we had not grounded, un- 
less a touch or two on the centerboard 
may be so considered. And now, with 
surroundings perfectly familiar, in an at- 
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tempt at a short cut into the Little 
Channel, we again ploughed the earth. 
It was no serious matter, but demon- 
strates the strange idiosyncrasies of 
man, where confidence kills caution. At 
1:30 P. M. We once more stood on the old 
Beach Haven dock, lightened in larder, 
riper in experience, two healthy, happy, 
sunburned husbands 
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THE GOLF CLUBS c—— 
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ONWENTSIA—THE HOME HOLE. 


BY ALEXIS J. COLMAN. 


have captured Chicago, and golf 

has been chief factor in the trans- 

action. Just how much of open-air 
club life there would have been if golf 
had not come, it would be difficult to say; 
but this is true, that, whereas before golf 
came, there were one or two clubs de- 
voted to outdoor recreation, with regu- 
larly established club-houses, now there 
are nearly twenty, and the number is 
still increasing. 

Before golf came to Chicago the pros- 
perous business man spent his summer 
in Wisconsin or Michigan, or in the 
East or West, or in Europe. If he hada 
summer home on the North Shore, in 
some one of the 
villages along 
Lake Michigan, he 
might spend the 
most part of it 
there, but even 
then he usually 
spent his few 
weeks’ vacation 
away from both 
city and suburbs, 
For what was 
there here? Noth- 
ing except to be 
absolutely idle, 
and the business 
man found it hard 
to be that after his 


sie: attractions of country club life 
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busy time in the office. He wanted 
something—he didn’t know just what, 
but it wasn’t to be idle. So he went 
away for a change of scene and air, to 
fish, perhaps to camp out. To be at 
leisure and at the same time do some- 
thing enjoyable—that was his aim. 

Now something has been found which 
will keep the business man busy in his 
idleness and at the same time keep him 
home. He has found that Chicago is as 
good a place to spend his summers as 
elsewhere, and the beauty of it all is 
that everything is so handy. He can 
sprinkle his vacation all through the 
summer and at very little cost, much 
less than would be the case in a trip 
away. It was golf 
that did it, and 
that is the reason 
golf has come to 
stay. 

Not tennis, nor 
any other game 
could have the 
vogue golf has had 


and is having. 
The game is in 


itself a good, a 
benefit to all who 
play. It is not a 
spectators’ game, 
but a health- 
bringing, life-pro- 
longing one, in 
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which any- 
one may par- 
ticipate ; and 
in this fact 
lies its ad- 
vantage. 
Though 
the city was 
slow at first 
to take to 
golf, the idea 
was started 
aright and 
became firm- 
ly rooted. 
The city’s lo- 
cation, with 
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prairie lands on 
three sides, and its 
ample railroad 
facilities out to the 
suburbs, was fa- 
vorable for the 
establishment of 
the game. Most 
of the suburbs 
served as abiding- 
places for Chicago 
business men. 
Most of the sub- 
urbs were sur- 
rounded by ex- 
panses of meadow- 
land and _ pictur- 
esque country. 
Naturally, then, 
Chicago business 
men located their 
clubs near their 
suburban homes. The scheme has also 
worked in the opposite way, as at Whea- 
ton and Midlothian, where the tract has 
been picked out and members have built 
themselves houses so as to be near the 
links, after the manner of the Earl of 
Wemyss, in East Lothian. 

Now the activities of the golfers have 
led them to form a Western association, 
and this month the annual amateur 
championship of the United States is to 
be decided on the links of the Onwentsia 
Club at Lake Forest, twenty-eight miles 
north of Chicago. 

Quite the newest move in golf in Chi- 
cago has been the laying out of a public 
nine-hole links in Jackson Park, where 
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the World’s Columbian Exposition was 
held in 1893. Elaborate ceremonies 
marked the opening, the golfers who 
were instrumental in laying out the 
course presenting President Joseph Don- 
enersberger, of the South Park Board, 
with a silver-mounted driver, and giv- 
ing a similar trophy to Superintendent 

Frank Foster. Judge Murray F. 
Tuley, the local Nestor of golf, made 
the presentation speech, and the game 
has thus been officially recognized. 

Members of the Quadrangle Club, 
composed of professors of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and others, who were 
instrumental in having the course laid 
out, play on it considerably, and there 
are also several of 
the students who 
play. There is 
talk of organizing 
a university golf 
club, and it will 
probably be done. 
In time the West 
may see inter- 
collegiate golf con- 
tests between the 
teams of Chicago, 
Wisconsin and 
Michigan, as in the 
East. 

Tradition has it 
that the first four- 
some ever played 
in Chicago, if not 
the first golf, was 
in Jackson Park in 
1887, when four 
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ardent Scots, who 


had brought 
clubs from 
the old coun- 
try, played a 
foursome, 
using stakes 
instead of 
holes, and al- 
together en- 
joying them- 
selves great- 
ly, though at 
the expense 
of thescoffing 
of the na- 
tives. 

The golf 
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clubs about Chicago are sprinkled in 
nearly all quarters, though more lie to 
the north, along the line of the Mil- 
waukee Division of the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway, than in any 
other direction. Between Lake Forest 
and Chicago there are on this line six 
clubs whose chief object is golf. Other 
sports come in forashare, buta small one. 

Lake Forest was long known as one 
of the prettiest suburbs of the city and 
as the home of Lake Forest University, 
before it won fame as the home of the 
Onwentsia Club, Its beauties lent them- 
selves to the location of summer homes 
for city people, and it was but natural 
that in such a location there should be 
established a large country club like 
Onwentsia. 

The evolution of this club is interest- 
ing as showing the great influence of 
golf in its formation. Senator Charles 
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B. Farwell had built him 
a spacious summer home, 
“Fairlawn,” a little way 
back from the bluff over- 
looking Lake Michigan. 
After a return from Eu- 
rope in 1892, his son-in- 
law, Hobart C. Chatfield- 
Taylor, who had brought 
with him a set of golf 
clubs from Scotland, laid 
out a few holes on the 
bluff; and here, in this 
crude links, but neverthe- 
less first real links about 
Chicago, because it was 
located beside the inland 
sea, Onwentsia had its 
foundation. Friends came and played, 
and were pleased. 

The coterie of players grew, and more 
spacious grounds were sought. A large 
enough links on the bluff was out of 
the question, both on account of the 
fact that there is no clearing of suffi- 
cient size, and also because real estate 
there had long been pre-empted for sum- 
mer homes, or was held at so high a 
price that purchase or lease was out of 
the question. So it was decided to move 
to the west side of town. A nine-hole 
course was laid out on the McCormick 
dairy farm in 1894, a very modest club- 
house’ constructed, and the “Lake 
Forest Golf Club” fairly started. The 
Chicago Golf Club, organized the pre- 
vious summer at Belmont, about twenty- 
three miles west of the city, on the Chi- 
cago, Birlington and Quincy Railroad, 
and the Lake Forest Golf Club played 
team matches, and society 
woke to the realization 
that a true find in golf 
had been made. 

When the Chicago Golf 
Club moved to its admir- 
able course at Wheaton, 
the Lake Forest Club, 
grown far beyond the 
capacity of the little links 
on the McCormick farm, 
crossed the Green Bay 
road to the west, and 
went afew hundred yards 
to the north, purchasing 
the farm and country 
homestead of Henry Ives 
Cobb, the architect. 

Mr. Cobb had built a 
fine house, and was pre- 
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pared to make the place his country 
home for aye, but the entreaties of the 
golf people were so importunate that he 
capitulated, and Onwentsia was the re- 
sult. 

Onwentsia’s standard has always been 
high. When the Scotch professionals 
went over the links last fall in the 
profcssional tournament, they said the 
course afforded the best test of first- 
class golf they had played over in Amer- 
ica, 

Mr. Chatfield-Taylor has been presi- 
dent of the club from its inception, and 
to his efforts the place the club has at- 
tained is in most part due. 

At first a nine-hole course was laid 
out, but later a large tract adjoining was 
secured, and an eighteen-hole course, 
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opportunity for a player to drive over 
the trees and land dead on the green, or 
hecan play safe by going around. Most 
players prefer the latter way, though 
Champion Whigham regularly lofts the 
ball over. 

As the fifth annual amateur cham- 
pionship isto be played at Onwentsiathis 
month, the course will gain fame anew. 

The distance out is 2,984 yards, bogey, 
43; in, 3,000 yards, bogey, 42. Walter 
B. Smith, the Yale-Onwentsia man, holds 
the record for the course, 83, two under 
bogey. 

Several members of the club have 
made the course under go, and will 
doubtless put up a good game in the 
championship. Among those who are 
expected to qualify or do better are 
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5,984 yards, arranged, former Champion 
H. J. Whigham making the final changes 
in location of hazards, greens and tees. 
The turf is excellent and the course af- 
fords opportunity for all kinas of golf. 
The great beauty of Onwentsia is that, 
although it is a strictly first-class, up-to- 
date course, there is no monotony about 
the play. There are opportunities for 
long and short shots, and bunkers to 
avoid or loft over ; there is the “ Skokie” 
to cross—a river which bisects the tract 
and which has to be crossed four times; 
there are other ditches, and there are 
trees, trees for shade and clumps of 
trees bounding the course to catch 
sliced and pulled balls. At one hole, 
thx eighth, “ Boomerang,” there isa fine 


Harold Smith, younger brother of Wal- 
ter, David R. Forgan, Slason Thompson 
and William Waller. 

Passing from Onwentsia south, thenext 
links is that of the Exmoor Country 
Club, at Highland Park, twenty - five 
miles from the city. There had been a 
club, the Highland Park Club, before’ 
golf came, but it afforded no opportunity 
for outdoor recreation, so the Exmoor 
Country Club was born. The links is 
located somewhat similarly to that at 
Lake Forest, on the west slope of the 
ridge which runs parallel with the shore 
of Lake Michigan, and about a mile due 
west from it. The Skokie runs through 
the course as at Onwentsia, the stream 
which, a little farther toward the city, 
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at Glencoe, gives the name to the Skokie 
Country Club. A pretty club-house has 
been built, and the nine-hole course is 
well-drained, of good length with sev- 
eral “sporty” hazards. 

The SkokieClubis at Glencoe, six miles 
nearer the city. Residents of Kenil- 
worth and Winnetka, as well as those of 
Glencoe, belong to it. The course was 
rough at first, but has been improved. 
Mrs. Heaton Owsley, the sister of Mayor 
Carter H. Harrison, of Chicago, was in 
great measure responsible for the for- 
mation of the club, and the Mayor is 
himself a member. He is not a profi- 
cient golfer, but derives much enjoy- 
ment from the game. 

At Wilmette is the Ouilmette Country 
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type for all practical earthly purposes. 
The new course will need considerable 
nursing to bring it up to shape. The 
unique feature of it is a railroad hazard, 
the double track “cut-off ” of the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway dividing the 
club’s tract. As a test of lofting the 
club thinks this hazard cannot be ex- 
celled. A newclub-house is being built. 

The main club to which Evanstonians 
belong is the Glen View Golf and Polo 
Club, located on the North Branch, six 
miles west of Evanston. Here a club 
has been established which has won one 
of the first places in the galaxy of Chi- 
cago organizations. <A forest innocent 
of an axe had to be cut out or tunneled 
through to lay out part of the course, 
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Club, the founders preserving the old 
French spelling of the town. Here the 
organization is a social, family affair, 
organized for the purpose of having a 
good time. Croquet and tennis are 
popular with its members, and last year 
archery was revived withdistinct success. 

Leaving Wilmette, the next club is 
the Evanston Golf Club, to which be- 
’ long many of the residents of Evanston. 
The club has this spring moved from 
its former location at North Evanston 
and located a mile to the south, and west 
of the temperance city which Frances. 
Willard would have called “ Heavens- 
ton.” Although neither the members 
of this club nor those of Glen View 
are angels, they are sufficiently of that 
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and leveling, sodding, and all kinds of 
landscape work had to be done; but the 
results of this outlay of money and la- 
bor has been one of the most pictur- 
esque courses in the country. The 
club-house is on a knoll in the center of 
the grounds, 

Back of the house is a reservoir of 
clear water, one of the hazards of the 
course. Sloping greens abound, and 
altogether the course is a beautiful one, 
a pleasure to play upon. There are 
several good golfers in the club, the 
champion being William Holabird, Jr., 
a youth of sixteen, who has twice won 
the championship cup. A close second 
is the captain, Phelps B. Hoyt, who is 
secretary of the Western Association. 
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Laurence Auchterlonie, one of the 
very best Scotch professionals who have 
come tothis country, is teacher. Before 
coming to this country he was an ama- 
teur at St. Andrews, and always finished 
weil up in the list. He won the gold 
medal given as first prize by the Royal 
and Ancient Golf Club, in 1897, the same 
trophy which Findlay Douglas took in 
1896. 

"Way to the northwest of the city, 
thirty-two miles as the crow flies, is the 
home of the Lake Zurich Golf Club. It 
is a beautiful spot, five miles north from 
Barrington, the nearest railway point, 
and in the heart of a farming com- 
munity, The little lake is flanked on 


two sides by high wooded bluffs, and to 
the north, where the club is situated, 
stretch away broad prairie lands, wood- 
ed in parts and with small lakes and 
ponds bountifully sprinkled in. 
Notwithstanding the small size of the 
club, there are many golf enthusiasts in 
it, and men anxious to win honor with 
mashie and driver. Some of them ex- 
pect to enter at Onwentsia, though none 
is quite proficient enough to expect:to 
win. Itisnot merely asummer club. All 
the past winter the men have been going 
out. The land is somewhat rough, and 
there are abundant opportunities for 
finding oneself in a cuppy-lie or losing 
balls in the numerous water hazards. 
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Coming back to the city, the Edge- 
water Golf Club at North Edgewater, 
and just inside the northern city boun- 
dary, is naturally the next club. This 
also has a nine-hole links, plentifully 
supplied with bunkers and lying for a 
considerable part among tree-groves. 
Edgewater, originally a collection of 
sand-dunes, and avoided by the Chicago 
citizens seeking suburban homes, has 
been transformed during the past ten 
years into an attractive suburb of the 
highest class, filled with charming dwell- 
ings. In place of deep sandy roads 
there are paved streets, beautiful lawns 
and the best of everything. In fact, the 
surroundings of the golf club are too 
good, and it is expected that in a year or 
two the links will be converted into 
building lots. The club is admirably 
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situated for business men who like to 
play in the late afternoon. 

Besides the public course in Jackson 
Park and the Edgewater one, there are 
two others within the city limits : Wash- 
ington Park and Bryn Mawr. At the 
former, the golf courseis withinthe track, 
where theChicago Polo Clubused to play 
before its members decided that polo in 
* the country would be better, and joined 
the Onwentsia Club, at Lake Forest. 

To compensate forthe level turf the 
bunkers are high, and there are ponds 
which afford good hazards. The course 
is 2,335 yards, and the record 33, made 
several times by Open Champion Herd 
and Alexander Smith, who are both at 
the club, Smith as teacher and Herd as 
clubmaker-in-chief. These men entered 
the open championship at Myopia last 
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year and carried off first and second 
honors to the great pleasure of the club 
members. As Washington Park is but 
six miles from the City Hall, members 
find it very convenient for afternoon 
games, 

Just south of Jackson Park is the 
Bryn Mawr Club. Though not primarily 
a golf club, many of its members are 
devoted and play at every opportunity. 
The course is nine holes and rather 
rough, but the members derive con- 
siderable pleasure there. 

Justoutside the city limits,tothenorth- 
west, is the Westward, Ho! Golf Club, 


_composed chiefly of residents of Oak 


Park. The club last year was located 
upon a smaller tract, and decided to 
move to more spacious grounds. This 
spring an eighteen-hole course was laid 
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out at Galewood, on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukeeandSt. Paul Railroad. The back- 
ward weather delayed the work upon 
this, as upon the other Chicago courses, 
but new bunkers have been put in, and 
the grounds in time will be in first-class 
shape. The arrangement of the holes 
is somewhat different from the other 
full courses about Chicago, in that the 
ninth hole is farthest away from the 
club-house, instead of being near by, as 
in most courses. 

One of the most proficient women play- 
ers at the club is Miss J. Anna Carpen- 
ter, aseventeen-year-old girl who has de- 
monstrated remarkable golfing abilities. 
Her step-father, A. Haddow Smith, is 
captain of the club. Miss Carpenter in- 
tends entering the women’s champion- 
ship at Philadelphia in September, and 
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if, as is rumored, Miss Hoyt intends 
withdrawing from golf play, the West- 
ern critics believe Miss “ Johnnie ” will 
prove a surprise to the Eastern women. 
The most famous women’s golf match 
in Western golf annals was the tWenty- 
hole contest which Miss Carpenter and 
Mrs. Chatfield-Taylor played at On- 
wentsia last fall in the women’s tourna- 
ment. Mrs. Taylor finally won, though 
it was a nip-and-tuck game throughout. 

Other residents of Oak Park have or- 
ganized the River Forest Golf Club, lo- 
cated near Oak Park, about nine miles 
due west of the city. This club is also 
convenient for men who wish to have 
an afternoon game after the day’s work 
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ing upon Wheaton. A fine old farm, 
two hundred acres of rolling, well-turfed 
farming property was chosen, and here 
the club located. Transforming the old 
homestead into comfortable club quar- 
ters, with wide verandas on two sides, 
the beautiful course was made, which 
experts pronounce as on a par with the 
leading golf courses anywhere. 

Charles B. Macdonald, who won the 
amateur championship at Newport in 
1895, was one of the main factors in the 
establishment of the club and promoters 
of its welfare. Indeed, his position has 
been such as to win him the title of 
the “ Laird o’ Wheaton.” The amateur 
championship of 1897 was held here, 
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is over, for it is quickly reached by rail 
from the city. Oak Park and River 
Forest are both pretty suburbs of the 
city, and the two clubs number many of 
the best people. 

Farther to the west on the same line, 
at Wheaton, twenty-four miles west of 
Chicago, lies the Chicago Golf Club, 


. pioneer in golf organizations in the 


West. Originally established at Bel- 
mont, the club decided that it could do 
better, and sought a new location. A 
fine stretch of old meadow-land at West 
Hinsdale, four miles east of Belmont, 
tempted, but satisfactory arrangements 
could not be made for its control, and 
the club looked elsewhere, finally decid- 


and Eastern golfers felt amply repaid 
for coming West and participating in it 
on such a finecourse. Not content with 
its present excellence, the club members 
intend making several changes, as sug- 
gested by former champions Whigham 
and Macdonald. These will not be in 
the way of easy changes, either, but it 
is hardly expected the bogey, 86, will 
be changed. The length is 5,877 yards. 

Pretty country homes, more ambitious 
than cottages, are being built about the 
grounds, and the number is increasing 
every year. This year an addition is 
being built on the northwest of the club- 
house, to be used as a ball-room and 
general gathering placeforthe members. 
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Crossing country to the southeast for 
about seven miles, one finds himself 
at Belmont, cradle cf Chicago golf 
and the Chicago Golf Club. After 
their abandonment by the club, the 
grounds were occupied by the Illinois 
Golf Club, an organization composed 
of men who did not care to incur 
the expense of the new club, and pre- 
ferred to play the game in an inex- 
pensive way and quietly at the old links. 
Then this club later gave up, and was 
amalgamated with Riverside in 1896, 
since which time, until this spring, the 
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course has remained idle. But there were 
several golfers who did not like to see 
the old course go, and as it could be 
fixed up so as to be playable with little 
expense, a new club was organized. 
Most of the members are novices, but 
the club numbers in its list at least 
three old-timers: Herbert J. Tweedie, 
who has been instrumental in laying 
out nearly every course in the vicinity 
of Chicago, and who was known as a 
first-rate player on his home links at 
Hoylake ; Richard Webster, who, while 
in Her Majesty’s service in Ceylon in 
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the early ’7os, was secretary of the 
first Ceylon golf club in Colombo; and 
R. W. Chandler, one of the participants 
in the traditional foursome played in 
Chicago in 1887 in Jackson’s Park. 
Coming east to Hinsdale, where the 
club is located on the tract once figured 
upon by the Chicago Golf Club previous 
to its exodus from Belmont, a pretty 
nine-hole course, about 3,0co yards in 
extent, isfound. The land is rolling, and 
readily adapts itself to golf. There are 
many good hazards, chief of them being 
“ Hell,” a startling name, to be sure, but 
an apt appellation for the bunker, a 
sand-pit sixty yards wide, and a sure 
trap for careless players going to the 
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Among the best players of the club 
are Raymond Driver and G. P. Bliss, 
who will probably enter at Onwentsia. 
The captain, Arthur P. Bowen, is vice- 
president of the Western Golf Associa- 
tion and one of its founders. 

A giant in its infancy, the Midlothian 
Country Club has deservedly won the 
admiration and respect of the Chicago 
golf public, Just a year and a haif 
old, Midlothian is well up in the fore- 
front of country clubs in the West. The 
sole trouble with the club is that as the 
club itself is new, so the members are 
new at golf. But with the superb course 
and all the accompaniments of the game, 
there are bound to be players in time. 
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eighth hole. This is the largest bunker 
on any Illinois course. A dainty little 
club-house is being built on a knoll. 

Riverside, one of the older clubs, and 
one to which belong many good golf- 
ers, lies eleven miles from the city and 
seven east of the Hinsdale course. The 
course is only nine holes, but is inter- 
esting and picturesque. The Des Plaines 
River, a sluggish, old-fashioned stream, 
shallow all summer, and always except 
when spring rains sometimes make it 
overflow, bounds the course on the west. 
Trees fringe the links at several points, 
relieving the horizon of a course that is 
by no means otherwise monotonous. 
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The entrance to the groundsis through 
a grove, but otherwise there is not a tree 
on the course. This year the full eight- 
een holes are in use. The length of the 
course is 6,330 yards—3,132 yards out 
and 3,178 in. Various hazards are lo- 
cated upon the course, one of the best 
being the water-hazard at the first, a 
deep ravine, filled with water and 
dammed, to make a good, sporty hole. 
A feature is the club’s practice golf- 
course, 2,672 yards, for beginners, and 
for women and children when the main 
course is crowded, on Saturdays and 
holidays. Whena player has negotiated 
these nine in 72 strokes or under, he is 
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eligible to play on the main course. 
The investment at Midlothian is about 
$125,000. 

George R. Thorne, the president of 
the club, and one of the prime movers 
for its organization, also treasurer of the 
Western Golf Association, has given 
a handsome trophy, to be contested for 
in annual club competition. ‘The Mid- 
lothian Cup” vies with the Havemeyer 
amateur championship trophy in beauty 
of design and value. Indeed, the de- 
stgner of the championship cup was 
William Christmas Codman, and that of 
the Midlothian trophy, William Cod- 
man, his son. Both trophies are valued 
at $1,000, and in general design are simi- 
lar, The Midlothian trophy model is 
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that of a punch-bowl, surmounted by a 
figure in the attitude of putting. 
Farther away from Chicago are two 
country clubs which derive their mem- 
bership mainly from Chicago people— 
the clubs at Lake Geneva and Ocono- 
mowoc, both in Wisconsin. Lake 
Geneva is a beautiful summer resort. 
Surrounding the crystal expanse of water 
are the homes of many of Chicago’s 
wealthiest people, who go up to spend 
the hot months. The Country Club is 
on the south shore of the lake, and golf 
is the main pastime. Though the club 


tract is but ninety acres, the president, 
George C. Walker, so contrived as to lay 
out a fine eighteen-hole course upon it, 
5,658 yards in length. 





CLUB-HOUSE OF THE CHICAGO GOLF CLUB, WHEATON. 
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REMOTE 


NORWAY. 


A WOMAN'S TRIP THROUGH THE UPPER SAETERDAL. 


BY ELIZABETH TAYLOR. 


Norwegian gentleman, who knew 

his native country well, said to me: 

“You ought to visit the Upper 
Saeterdal. You will find there the most 
primitive and interesting people in all 
Norway. You will be safe enough, the 
country people are all kind and honest, 
but you wilt have some experiences!” 
—nodding his 
head with a 
grim chuckle. 

During the 
last few years, 
travel in the 
unbeaten 
tracks has been 
made possible 
for women by 
the exertions of 
the Christian- 
sand Tourist 
Company. At 
certain points 
along the 
mountain trails 
a room in the 
gaards is set 
aside for the 
use of any 
chance trav- 
eler, contain- 
ing a compara- 
tively clean 
bed, a_ table, 
chair and a few 
dishes. There 
are fixed 
charges ar- 
ranged by the 
company, and 
the names 
given of some 
reliable men in 
the neighborhood who can serve as 
guides. 

The sun was high in the heavens 
when Ole, my guide, Freya, my pony, 
and I started from the Thelemarken post 
road for the first stage of the journey, a 
nine hours’ stretch over the mountain 
range. Our goal was to be the gaard at 
the head of the Saeterdal Valley, which 
extends from the Laagefjeld on the 
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north to Christiansand by the sea—a 
distance of about one hundred and 
eighty-five miles. 

Five hours of hard climbing over rock 
and morass brought us to the summit 
of the mountain ridge which divides the 
Thelemarken range from the Saeterdal. 
After that we went on more rapidly 
through a wild country that filled my 
guide Ole with 
admiration for 
its advantages 
as a range for 
sheep and 
cattle. Air like 
crystal; springs 
of pure, sweet 
water gushing 
out from the 
hillside ; dwarf 
birch and juni- 
per for fuel, 
and clear, deep 
iakes filledwith 

trout. ‘Just 
the place for 
saeters*’ 
(mountain 
Cairies), Ole 
said, “if there 
was only a 
market within 
a reasonable 
distance.” 

Not until 
dusk did we 
reach the 
gaard. The 
first glimpse I 
had of the 
great living- 
room, black 
withsmoke and 
dirt, recalled to 
mind what my Norwegian friend had 
said about the Saeterdal folk, but I was 
too tired to care much about my sur- 
roundings. Ole and I had supper of 
crackers and sardines brought with us, 
and then I went to bed ina little room 
partitioned off from the rest of the 
house, where at least the hay on the bed 
was clean and the farm animals could 
not enter. 
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Next morning we were up and on our 
way at half past five o’clock, one of the 
farm men going with us as a guide, for 
Ole had never been in the Saeterdal. In 
fact, I had intended that Ole should 
leave me at this point and return to his 
home in Eidfjord with my pony, Freya, 
and the pack-horse. Ole had been my 
faithful guide during a week’s hard 
travel from Vik, in Eidfjord, over the 
Hardanger Vidda; and after depending 
on him so long I dreaded going on alone 
in this remote valley where no English 
was spoken, so I persuaded him to ac- 
company me for just one day more be- 
fore turning back on his long homeward 
journey. 

That morning, in crossing a ridge of 
barren hills, we saw a large number of 
semi-domesticated reindeer with their 
Lapp herders. Stopping to rest at one 
of their lodges we found the people in 
great trouble, one of their men having 
died suddenly on the fjeld while watch- 
ing the deer. We sat down around the 
fire, which was built on the ground, 
while the Lapps poured out their grief 
to Ole. In the dim light it was hard to 
believe that we were not in the tepee 
of some Northern Indian. The frame- 
work was conical in shape, and made of 
slender saplings, which were covered by 
sods and strips of bark, a hole being left 
at the apex for the passage of smoke. 
Small poplar branches were placed on 
the ground for a carpet, and hanging 
above were sides of venison drying in 
the smoke. There was no furniture, 
reindeer skins serving as couches in the 
daytime and beds at night. 

After resting an hour or so with the 
lodge, we went on and reached the 
next gaard in the early afternoon. We 
found here a typical Saeterdal farm, 
beautifully situated among the hills 
above a lake, farmhouses, staburs, or 
storehouses, barns and the smokehouse 
forming quite a little settlement. The 
peasants greeted us pleasantly, though 
they were very curious about me, as I 
was the first American who had come 
to the upper valley. 

One woman, noticing that I was ex- 
amining with interest a finely carved 
stabur, took me by the. hand and carried 
me off tosee the interior. In the lower 
room cheese, fladbrod, barley, and dried 
venison and mutton were stored, while 
the room above, to which we climbed 
up a iadder, was used for the family 
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treasures. Hanging from beams over- 
head were the whitest, fleeciest sheep- 
skins, men’s jackets, ornamented with 
silver buttons, petticoats, white and red 
striped woolen sheets and _ blankets, 
taper or heavy bed rugs with bright 
stripes, gay sashes, and the dainty little 
blankets used to wrap the babies in at 
baptism, and handed down from one 
generation to another. 

I saw, too, some harness made of 
reindeer sinew, which was a marvel of 
lightness and strength. This is often 
made by the women, the sinew being first 
chewed thoroughly until it is quite soft, 
and then rolled on the lap, or, better 
still, the cheek, to work it into long 
strands, which are then braided. 

It was interesting to see how inde- 
pendent these isolated farms are of 
the outside world. The furniture, dishes, 
spoons, churns and other articles of 
domestic use are made on the farm, 
which provides also wool for the home- 
spun garments, fuel, and fodder for the 
live stock. The lakes which abound in 
the valley furnish fish, and the sale of 
cattle, butter, or timber enables them to 
procure the few necessary articles of 
foreign production, such as_ coffee, 
sugar, cotton cloth, and iron ware. 

This gaard was not a station of the 
Tourist Company. Having heard the 
day before that no ponies were to be 
had at the next station, we had turned 
from the main trail, hoping to find 
horses here. As I knew nothing of the 
people the thought of being here alone 
filled me with misgivings. Ole assured 
me, however, that the people seemed 
kind and honest, and that I need have 
no fears. But I was exhausted with the 
experiences of the preceding week; in- 
sufficient food, exposure, and a severe 
feverish cold caught on the Vidda had 
taken away my “nerve,” and with a 
heavy, anxious heart I saw Ole making 
his preparations for departure. Putting 
my arms about Freya’s neck, I looked 
into her soft dark eyes, saying, “ Farvel, 
mein Freya, farvel!” but Freya freed 
herself gently and stepped off toward a 
tempting bit of grass, unmoved, indif- 
ferent to the last. I said good-by to my 
faithful Ole, and as they disappeared 
over the crest of the hill and I saw the 
last wave of Freya’s long tail and the 
dainty tread of her dusky hoofs, a great 
wave of loneliness swept over me. I sat 
down disconsolately on a stone in the 
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barnyard and struggled with a wish to 
run after Ole and retrace my way igno- 
miniously over the Vidda rather than 
go down the Saeterdal alone. 

Soon after Ole and Freya left me, I 
saw the grandmother of the gaard hurry- 
ing across the yard with my dinner. | 
followed promptly, for during the last 
eleven hours I had eaten only a few 
crackers. But as I did so, a dreadful 
smell was wafted to me, coming from the 
dish the old woman was carrying. My 
heart sank, for I felt there was to be no 
dinner for me. It proved to be “ raske 
fiske,” an article of food uneatable from 
the Anglo-Saxon point of view. 

It is made by putting away fish in 
slightly salted water to spoil for several 
weeks, after which it is considered a 
great delicacy, though why the Nor- 
wegian who eats of it does not die is a 
mystery. So I had fladbrod and milk 
substituted for ‘raske fiske,” and 
thought of the flesh-pots of Egypt with 
bitterness of spirit. 

The farm people. soon scattered to the 
hay-fields, leaving the grandmother and 
myself the only ones on the place. The 
main living-room was delightfully pic- 
turesque. The ceiling, with its great 
beams, was black with smoke, the walls 
of hewn logs were painted a green blue, 
softened and faded by age, the furniture 
of quaint patterns was colored olive 
green and dull reds, beautifully carved 
racks held the carved wooden spoons 
and ladles, and the dishes and troughs, 
which were also painted in greens and 
reds. 

One side of the room was occupied by 
two wide beds, built into the wall, and 
an armoire which divided them. The 
beds were filled with hay and sheep- 
skins, black with dirt and grease. 

From the beams above hung sides of 
dried mutton and venison, with strings 
of onions. 

Across one corner of the room was 
an immense fireplace, where a great 
black kettle of goat’s cheese was sim- 
mering. This part of the room was 
lighted only by the fire, the flame show- 
ing the long, grizzled hair and deep- 
sunken eyes of the old woman as she 
bent over the cauldron, crooning and 
smoking a long, black pipe. Her tat- 
tered, filthy garments were fairly drop- 
ping from her gaunt frame; and in the 
fitful light she looked like some old 
witch, as she muttered and stirred and 
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watched me through her long, gray hair. 

Looking about me, I wondered 
whether I could brave the squalor of 
my surroundings and stay for a few 
days to make some studies of this pic- 
turesque interior. But everywhere the 
sickening smells of fermenting cheese 
and spoiled fish assailed me, and the 
dirt and confusion and the vermin 
which infest these houses made me 
lose courage, so I decided to go on my 
way in the morning, hoping to find 
cleaner quarters at the next gaard. 

That night I slept in a small log- 
house a short distance from the farm- 
house. My room opened out of a large 
one where the milk and cheese were 
stored. Row on row of gayly painted 
milk bowls filled the shelves, and here 
were vats of cheese, kegs of butter and 
churns, these last carved and painted 
like the furniture. Fortunately, I had 
my own blankets, and could discard the 
bedding and sleep on the hay that filled 
the bed. 

It was dusk when I went to my room 
to sleep, and I noticed that in my ab- 
sence of an hour a mysterious trap-door 
had been opened to an attic above and 
a ladder placed there. The thought 
occurred to me that it was a good place 
for a villain to have secreted himself 
to come down and murder me as I 
slept, but I dismissed this as a fool- 
ish fancy and went to bed in a fairly 
serene frame of mind, and my over- 
fatigue must be responsible for the 
troubled night that followed. I was 
haunted by feverish dreams of trap- 
doors, ladders and midnight attacks, and 
started up over and over again in a 
panic, exclaaming, ‘tOh, the ladder! the 
ladder!” 

At last the weary night was over. I 
was conscious, in a troubled doze, that 
through the window glimmered a faint 
rosy light. It was five o’clock, a beau- 
tiful, calm morning, and already the two 
farm-men were waiting to go with me 
to the next gaard, arrayed in their best 
clothes, their jackets with silver buttons, 
red sashes, their broad-brimmed felt 
hats with silver ornaments on them, 
and trousers fastened at the knee with 
bright leggin straps. 

I rode a large clumsy farm-horse, 
which stumbled and slid about on the 
rough trail in a fashion very trying after 
Freya’s sure, light footsteps. Our nine 
hours’ ride was broken by rests for the 
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horses at farmhouses along the way, 
where I was displayed with great pride 
by my guides as if I had been a travel- 
ing bear. Isat meekly on a stone while 
the horses were grazing, and the peas- 
ants came from all directions and made 
a semicircle on the ground in front of 
me. The first and most important piece 
of information given by my guide was 
that I was an “Amerikanske dame.” 
Here he was interrupted by achorus of 
exclamations of surprise—‘* Nay! nay! 
nay! nay! nay!” said very fast, with 
shakes of the head and uplifted hands. 
The next was that I had traveled over 
the Vidda (more exclamations), and 
then followed in detail all the facts that 
a careful questioning had previously 
extracted—my family history, experi- 
ences in the past and plans for the fu- 
ture. This lecture ended, the audience 
ventured on a catechism of its own. 
Promptly came the question—always 
the first—“‘Aer de gift?” (Are you 
married ?); then “ Hoor gammel aer 
de ?”” (How old are you?) Often they 
exclaimed, “But you are brave! To 
travel alone! We would like to go to 
America, but we are afraid.” At one 
little joke related by the guides they 
never failed to laugh heartily ; that was 
that the Amerikanske dame was not 
afraid to cross the Vidda or go through 
the Saeterdal alone, nor did she fear In- 
dianer (Indians), but she was afraid of 
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up around me before I left, feeling my 
dress, turning over and laughing at my 
hands, examining the buttons on my 


They usually crowded 


boots. Then my guides always called 
their attention to ahunting bag brought 
from Arctic America. This never failed 
to excite great enthusiasm, and no de- 
tail was overlooked, the embroidery of 
porcupine quills and the closely woven 
meshes of reindeer skin being much ad- 
mired. 

I seemed to be an object of horrible 
fascination for a two-year-old baby, 
who, his face distorted with fear, kept 
peering around at me from various 
points of shelter. He wore one brief 
and scanty garment, fastened at the 
neck by an immense silver brooch of 
antique pattern and fine workmanship. 
Indeed,every one—men,women andchil- 
dren—had beautiful silver ornaments, 
chains looped across the breast, buckles, 
and “knapper,” or large double buttons, 
fastening shirt collar and sleeves. 

Farther up the Saeterdal the costume 
had been more or less influenced by the 
neighboring district of Thelemarken,but 
this day the true Saeterdal dress was 
seen in all its perfection. It was on a 
young man about twenty years of age, 
large and stout, with a smooth, solemn 
face. His head was shaven close but 
for one long lock which fell over his fore- 
head, and his costume was eight-tenths 
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trousers and two-tenths shirt - collar, 
with a huge pair of wooden sabots in 
addition, which seemed to moor him 
firmly tothe ground. The trousers were 
very baggy and roomy above, but fitted 
closely around the ankles, while leathern 
seams ran down the legs in front instead 
of at the sides. They were further 
adorned behind by a large black patch 
of shiny leather, which extended from 
a little below the shoulders to the mid- 
dle of the thighs. The front part of 
the trousers, which came quite up to the 
neck, was beautifully embroidered in 
bright wools, and had double rows of 
silver buttons. I had been toldthat the 
young men of the Saeterdal, at the 
present time, are inclined to conform 
more to modern dress, and lower the 
trousers to somewhere near the waist 
line. But conservative principles were 
stamped on every line of this youth’s 
stolid, solemn face, and his trousers 
were a trifle nearer his ears than even 
his grandfather’s. 

Perhaps he had never seen a woman 
in any dress but that of the Saeterdal, 
for he seemed to find me quite as inter- 
esting as I did him, and, probably, quite 
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as absurd. We sat and looked at each 
other until we blushed with embarrass- 
ment, but we couldn’t refrain. I hope 
I did not look amused, but he must have 
seen (and no doubt felt flattered) that 
he possessed much interest for me. 

Old men and small boys wore the 
same kind of costume. The women’s 
dress was almost as odd, the shortness 
of the skirts being in inverse ratio to 
the height of the men’s trousers. Two 
skirts were worn, the lower one being 
several inches longer than the upper, 
and both were stiffened around the hem 
so that the fold stood out widely. The 
costume is admirably adapted to the 
heavy farm and house work done by the 
women, and is comfortable and hygienic. 
But it seems strange to see a great- 
grandmother going about in the abbre- 
viated skirts of a six-year-old child, her 
poor old legs exposed to wind and 
weather, while our grandmothers are 
draped in voluminous folds. 

The next station, though not at all 
clean, as we understand the term, was 
habitable for a short stay, and the peo- 
ple were kind and attentive. This place 
is at the head of a wagon-road, and I 
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found that about fifteen travelers had 
visited the station during the summer. 
I remained here several days, enjoying 
a much-needed rest before continuing 
my journey down the valley. The food 
I had was very simple, the farm afford- 
ing only milk, coffee, a few eggs and 
the fladbrod, which is the peasant’s staff 
of life. The Norwegians bake the flad- 
brod two or three times a year, general- 
ly in June and September. The Saeter- 
dal folk make it of ground barley, po- 
tato flour, salt and water, baking it on a 
griddle in cakes about thirty inches in 
diameter and the sixteenth of an inch 
thick. Great piles of it are stocked in 
the stabur or other houses, and one finds 
it tucked away on shelves and in bureau 
drawers like old newspapers in untidy 
households. Eating fladbrod was for 
me a slow and painful process, as it 
broke up in sharp splinters and hurt the 
mouth, and a large quantity is neces- 
sary to satisfy hunger. It seemed a 
thing to toy with delicately at five 
o’clock tea, or with after-dinner coffee— 
not to serve as the staple article of 
diet. My inability to master a sufficient 
amount troubled my kind hostess, and 
at every meal she deposited about three 
square feet in front of me, saying in 
Norwegian, with emphasis, “ Be so good 
as to finish that !” 

In summer the fare of the peasants 
is usually fladbrod, cheese and gruel. 
The cows goto the mountain pastures 
in June and remain until the latter part 
of September, and between those months 
one finds little milk at the farms distant 
from the tourist routes. In the winter 
their food is more varied, milk, and 
salted and fresh meat being added to 
the bill of fare. 

During my stay at this farm the cattle 
returned from the fjelds for the winter. 
That morning the great barns had been 
swept and cleaned, the mangers filled 
with new fragrant hay and the troughs 
with water. Little pens were put up in 
the fields where the harvest had not 
been gathered. 

As the day wore on, one felt expect- 
ancy in the air. The old folks gathered 
at the door-steps and watched the far- 
off mountain slopes; the old sheep-dog, 
too feeble for duty on the heights, be- 
came restless, pacing to and fro between 
the house and the barns, with his ears 
pricked up for distant sounds, while the 
one stay-at-home cow, picketed out on 
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the slope near by, tugged at her rope 
and lowed plaintiveiy. The grandmother 
saw them first, and clapping her hands 
called us to look. First came a flock of 
goats with bells tinkling as they trotted 
briskly down the steep path and van- 
ished into a neighbor’s barn; then, a 
few minutes later, came the sheep, black 
and white, ambling up to the space in 
front of the barn where the boys stood 
ready to pen themin. Then wesawthe 
cows, showing red and white among the 
leafy bushes on the hillside, each little 
band turning from the common trail to 
its home; and last, the ponies, laden with 
kettles and milking-cans, bedding and 
clothes from the mountain saeters, and 
the girls, each bearing on her shoulders 
a burden of butter and cheese. 

One clear, cold morning I left the sta- 
tion to drive to Viken, the next station. 
All the men were busy with the hay, but 
my hostess said her married daughter 
would be my driver. After seeing the 
soiled and tattered clothes worn by the 
peasants on the farm, I was surprised at 
the gay little creature who presented 
herself at the hour of starting. A bright 
flowered kerchief was bound around her 
head like a turban, and she wore asnowy 
blouse with high embroidered collar, a 
short scarlet bodice trimmed with silver 
braid, short black skirt with red and 
green bands on the hem, black wool 
stockings of elaborate pattern, home- 
made leather shoes, the points curving 
upward like a Chinese shoe, mitts worked 
with red and green wools, and orna- 
ments of silver were on the bodice at 
neck and sleeves. With all this sparkle 
and gayety she suggested a bright but- 
terfly, and I, in my brown travel-stained 
clothes seemed in comparison a very 
shabby moth. 

The road to Viken, though new, was a 
good one, and as we were whisked along 
in the peasant cart, traveling appeared 
very easy after the rough mountain trails 
I had traversed with Freya. 

Our course followed the beautiful Otte- 
raa, a river which recalled the Nepigon, 
north of Lake Superior, with its rapids, 
cascades, and deep, eddying pools. The 
thick forests were a lesson to us, who al- 
low our woodland districts to be de- 
stroyed without a thought of the future. 
Here was a valley settled since Viking 
times, and yet the great evergreens stood 
in close ranks, protected by the people 
with care and intelligence. Young trees 
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are fostered, old ones cut judiciously, 
all parts being used, and precautions are 
taken against forest fires. Under the 
dusky branches I could see beds of Arctic 
cranberries in an abundance sufficient 
to furnish sauce for all the Thanksgiving 
turkeys in America. 

The Saeterdal is a narrow valley ; at 
a glance one sees the bare fjelds on 
either hand rising in precipitous cliffs 
from the fertile farm-lands that fill the 
space between. There are no real vil- 
lages, but at intervals of a few hours’ 
travel one sees a little white church, a 
farmhouse which is also a post-office and 
general store, and the Proestgaard or 
parsonage. The farmhouses stand a 
little more closely in the neighborhood 
of the church, but soon file away along 
the river course at good distances from 
one another. We had now reached acom- 
paratively well-settled country. From 
this point down to Christiansand there 
are good post-roads, and every station 
on the southern way shows increasing 
comforts and cleanliness. 

At Viken I remained a fortnight. 
Everywhere I met with the greatest 
kindness and courtesy from the peas- 
ants. In taking walks about the valley 
I often saw them working in the fields 
or riding along the roads. No prelim- 
inaries seemed necessary to a brisk con- 
versation. They would leave their work 
or stop their ponies and begin the inevit- 
able questioning. Who wasI? Where 
did I come from? and not only “was I 
married?” but “was I promised?” As 
I knew, by this time, a little Norwegian, 
our talk went on well for a while, but 
when they ventured on new fields of in- 
terrogation I could not understand them 
and was then allowed to depart. 

One day I crossed the river and ex- 
plored some interesting old gaards 
perched high up on the hillside. There 
were a stabur and a house there, which 
must have been several hundred years 
old, The only light entered through a 
square hole in the roof, and here escaped 
the smoke from a large central fire- 
place, raised on flat stones, upon the 
mud floor of the general living-room. 
The bed was built around the immense 
curving logs, which formed the walls, 
and bed, doors, settees and door-posts 
bore traces of half-effaced carvings, 
where dragons twisted and turned. As 
usual, in the Saeterdal houses, the dirt 
was dreadful. Vermin abounded there, 
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and I had a moment of doubt whether 
to flee or remain to make a sketch of 
this really charming interior—charming 
that is, in its picturesqueness. Icom- 
promised, finally, on a hasty twenty- 
minutes sketch, and seated myself to 
draw the fireplace, while the children 
gathered around to watch me as I 
worked, 

There was a most amusing baby in 
the room, fully three years old, and talk- 
ing well, but still drawing nourishment 
from the maternal font. 

Before I left Viken I attended service 
at the parish church. The peasants 
collected long before the time for serv- 
ice, visiting the graves in the church- 
yard and placing flowers on them, or 
sitting in little groups on the turf where 
they could have a quiet gossip over the 
events of the week. As the bell tolled 
the last strokes they entered the church, 
the men going to the right and the 
women to the left. The women's side 
was a blaze of vivid color, for all, from 
three-year-old baby girls to the grand- 
mothers, wore scarlet home-made shawls 
about the shoulders. 

After the sermon there was a little 
talk to some of the children, who came 
forward and stood in two rows facing 
each other, just outside the chancel 
rails, The priest spoke to them in a 
low, pleasant tone, sometimes asking a 
question and placing a hand kindly ona 
child’s shoulder as he bent to hear the 
faltering reply. 

It was a pretty subject for a picture : 
the priest, with his black flowing robes 
and the white Van Dyck ruff, which 
made a picturesque setting for his fine, 
serious face; the gay little maidens in 
their bright turbans, snowy sleeves and 
embroidered dresses, and the boys look- 
ing like grandfathers in miniature with 
their round flaxen heads half hidden by 
their ambitious collars, 

The Saeterdal peasants are a fine 
hardy race; kind, honest, and intelli- 
gent. Probably their way of living is 
no worse than that in other isolated dis- 
tricts before the age of roads and the 
growth of towns. 

A railway will soon be built through 
the valley, and the disagreeable features 
of travel will disappear as well as the 
simplicity of the people and the delight- 
ful picturesqueness of the old houses. 

Drunkenness seems to be the worst fail- 
ing of the peasants. It is more prevalent 
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than in the west and north of Norway. 
During a cattle fair, which was held 
while I was at Viken, the place was filled 
with intoxicated men, and I could see 
from my window the poor little ponies 
galloping recklessly down the road, be- 
ing lashed by their owners, who could 
hardly keep their places in the peasants’ 
carts. I remained in my room that 
afternoon and evening, not daring to 
venture out. Fortunately my door had 
that rarity in the Saeterdal—a good lock. 
As the evening went on, one of 
the girls knocked at my door and 
pushed in hurriedly some flad- 
brod and milk, saying that she 
had not been able to come be- 
fore, as the farmyard was full of 
men “angry drunk.” But this 
was the only time I had any un- 
pleasant experience in the Sae- 
terdal. 

Looking back on my jour- 
ney through the valley I can 
recall only kindness and court- 
esy even from the roughest 
peasants. I would have been 
content for many reasons to re- 
main much longer, but the poor 
fare was becoming very tire- 
some, the weather was frosty 
and stormy, and the flocks and 
herds, having all returned from 
the fields, made my walks abroad 
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anything but “paths of peace.” Bris- 
tling horns met me at every turn, and 
the cows and goats, happily conspicuous 
by their absence in the summer, proved 
quite as curious about the “Amerikanske 
dame ” as their owners. 

Perhaps the crowning touch to my 
growing homesickness was given the 
morning I came down to my solitary 
breakfast and found the biggest billy 
goat—the patriarch of the flock—on 
the breakfast-table, where wild con- 
fusion reigned. With one hoof in the 
sugar-bowl and his long beard covered 
with butter, he raised his head and 
bestowed on me a dignified reproving 
glance as I shrieked and fled for assist- 
ance. This was getting very much too 
familiar. 

The letters, for which I was waiting, 
arriving that day, the next found me on 
my way to Christiansand, traveling in 
the peasant carts, and on two little steam- 
boats which ply upon the lakes along 
the course of the Otteraa. Three pleas- 
ant days were passed in this way, and 
at noon of the fourth day I caught a 
glimpse of blue among the trees, a 
breath of cool, salt air came stealing up 
the valley, a cluster of masts showed 
above the red-tiled roofs of a town—I 
had reached Christiansand, and the end 
of one of the most interesting rambles 
I had had, even in remote Norway 
where all is so interesting to a way- 
farer from a country in which there is 
remoteness, true, but little that is an- 
cient or unknown. 
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HOW TO RECOGNIZE DEADLY SNAKES. 


BY G. R. O'REILLY. 


VERY large preportion of sen- 
sible people, including a host 
of sturdy sportsmen, have an 
instinctive and _ unreasonable 

dread of almost anything in the shape 
of a serpent. To the average man, 
especially if he be traversing a region 
of matted grass or tangled brush, the 
mere suggestion of a lurking snake is 
most unpleasant, to say the least. In 
the great majority of cases such fear is 
either entirely groundless or else great- 
ly exaggerated. 

A sportsman who is wearing the usual 
shooting garb is comparatively safe, 
even in a close encounter with a venom- 
ous snake, while nine-tenths of the 
dreaded reptiles seen by travelers and 
ordinary pedestrians belong to harmless 
species. Many a Nimrod’s pleasure has 
been marred by a vague feeling of 
danger as he was about to enter some 
secluded cover at a moment when his 
expectations of sport were at their 
highest. Often when a wounded quarry 
has taken refuge in a copse it has 
owed ultimate safety or a lingering 
death to unseen terrors that might be 
hidden beneath the mantle of leaves 
and flowers. Frequently a feeling of 
personal peril is aroused by nothing 
more formidable than the disappearing 
tail of a lizard retreating for safety 
beneath the bushes, or by the whirring 
song of the sun-loving cicada, so sug- 
gestive of the tremulous warning: of the 
rattlesnake. 

Most often these fears are quite 
vroundless, and the lizard and cicada 
dwell alone in their paradise of sylvan 
solitude. At times the harmless tree- 
snake may lie stretched upon some 
overhanging branch, or the garter snake 
or black snake may glide gracefully 
from open sunlight to shaded seclusion. 
These three varieties are perfectly 
harmless, yet the very sight of one or 
other is enough to arouse dread of 
imaginary poison-fangs, or else the 
innocents are mistaken for their venom- 
bearing cousins, the rattlesnake, the 
copperhead or moccasin, These latter 
undoubtedly possess..power to work 
serious injury or death to human be- 
ings, and woe to the unguarded foot 
placed too close or mayhap upon a scaly 


back as the snake lies coiled, enjoying a 
noonday siesta. Caution is wisdom, not 
fear, and in a snake country a man does 
ill to go blundering through a maze of 
tangled bushes, where the ground can- 
not be seen, for it is possible that the 
reckless tramper may, without warning, 
feel the sharp sting of the venom teeth 
which might finish his hunting forever. 

In every country where snakes abound 
there are districts said to be specially 
given up to them, and these places are, 
as a rule, avoided by all but the older 
and more experienced hunters. Any- 
one can satisfy himself by examining 
these snake-infested localities that their 
fame has little foundation in fact, being 
for the most part grounded on a news- 
paper story or an old tradition of one 
or two large snakes killed there at some 
previous time. It is true that there are 
in every country certain spots more in- 
fested by snakes than others, and par- 
ticular situations in which the deadly 
varieties are more commonly encoun- 
tered. But popular rumor ever loves to 
exaggerate, and among people of sim- 
ple minds what more fertile subject can 
offer itself for gossip than a good snake 
story? Hence it comes that the story 
will fasten itself like ivy to some rocky 
fastness, some unfrequented thicket or 
some sequestered bend of a river, and 
in time the amusing but misleading 
name of Rattlesnake Mountain or Cop- 
perhead River will become fixed in 
the picturesque nomenclature of the 
country. 

The famous mountain of Culebra, 
which presented such difficulty to the 
progress of the Panama Canal, might 
be offered as an example of this in a 
country where snakes particularly large 
and venomous abound. Translated into 
English, the name of this famous hill is 
nothing more or less than Snake Mount- 
ain, and yet, strange to say, there are 
few places on the Isthmus where snakes 
of any kind arescarcer. The writer has 
hunted the whole locality for a week 
without meeting with asingle specimen. 
The same thing has been experienced 
in many parts of that snakiest of snake 
countries, the northern part of South 
America. 

It is worse than useless to depend on 
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the direct statements of the common 
people, especially in more remote dis- 
tricts, as to the prevalence of venomous 
snakes in their vicinity. As a matter of 
fact, very few know a deadly snake 
when they see it, and in most cases the 
vernacular names are confusing. Thus 
in the western parts of Venezuela the 
name “mapanari” is applied to a very 
deadly snake of the crotaline family, 
while in the east the same name is used 
for a harmless tree boa. In the island 
of Trinidad the traveler will be terrified 
at the apparent abundance of rattle- 
snakes reported all over the country. 
He will, however, find that the name 
“ cascabel,” the Spanish word for rattle- 
snake, has been misapplied, for there is 
not a rattlesnake in Trinidad, nor, in- 
deed, in any of the West Indian islands. 

Let the hunter or traveler use reason 
as a test and he will find that nearly all 
his terrors are fanciful, and, as a conse- 
quence, he may enjoy his sport with 
freedom and with that love of nature 
which should ever accompany him on 
his rambles in wild places. 

On arriving at any snake-haunted lo- 
cality it is well to find outif any poison- 
ous species, rattlesnakes or others, have 
been killed in the vicinity, and if speci- 
mens are preserved in alcohol at the 
village pharmacy or elsewhere, or if any 
of the inhabitants have skins or rattles 
as trophies. Next inquire if human be- 
ings or animals, especially dogs, have 
been bitten by snakes within a reason- 
ableperiod. If not, it is safe to disre- 
gard the snake stories. If venomous 
snakes are really numerous the hunters’ 
dogs, which are forever prying into 
holes and recesses, are hardly likely to 
escape. If dogs have been badly in- 
jured or killed, there are reasonable 
grounds for apprehension. Mere biting 
on the part of a snake proves nothing, 
nor can reliance be placed on accounts 
received of the effects following a bite, 
as the remedies applied to counteract 
the supposed poisoning might often 
themselves prove injurious. It is a 
very usual occurrence for persons bitten 
by harmless snakes to be treated with 
copious doses of whiskey and other in- 
ternal remedies, and the supposed vic- 
tims may allow the amputation of the 
bitten part or such an amount of cut- 
ting and cauterization as to partially 
destroy the surrounding muscles. All 
this comes from-ignorance as to whether 
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the snake that bit was poisonous or not; 
in the latter case the wound required no 
remedy, being no more serious than a 
slight thorn-scratch. As a rule, harm- 
less snakes are even more ready to bite 
than their deadly cousins, but the worst 
possible result is only a fright for the 
person struck. For America, North 
and South, we may safely estimate the 
proportion of deadly to harmless snakes 
as one in ten, even allowing for the 
small e/apide, or coral snakes, which, to 
the booted white hunter, are almost 
harmless, although far otherwise to 
the unprotected bare foot of the negro 
or Indian. In Africa the proportion is 
about the same. 

To distinguish between venomous and 
harmless snakes is easy in practice, but 
it is difficult to explain in words alone, 
as there is no one external characteristic 
which distinguishes them. It is rather 
a peculiar varying union of many sep- 
arate marks that brands the dangerous 
reptile. 

Generally speaking, all snakes may be 
dividedintotwo greatclasses, those which 
have the head covered with numer- 
ous small scales and those which have 
it covered with large, regularly fitted 
plates. Leaving out the elapide and 
the poisonous sea-snakes, with which 
the hunter will have nothing to do, all 
snakes with small head scales move 
about by night and those with large 
plates on the head by day. This may 
be known by their eyes, for the first 
have vertical pupils like the cat’s, while 
those of the latter are generally circular 
in form. The long, active day snake, 
gliding about from bush to bush or 
hurriedly taking refuge beneath some 
protruding rock or tree stump, is harm- 
less. Even should he lie coiled in the 
sunshine he will flee from approaching 
danger. But aserpent nicely coiled in 
some secluded nook, which, instead of 
fleeing, gathers himself closer together, 
is most probably dangerous, particularly 
if he be more or less marked with a 
suggestion of irregular crossbars of 
whitish or dirty yellow and darker 
brown or blackish. This is the charac- 
teristic coloring of our most dangerous 
snakes, the rattler, the copperhead and 
the moccasin. 

The following points embrace all the 
peculiarities of our American vipers and 
the last two are especially noteworthy as 
the crowning proofs of venom : 
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(1) Moving about at dusk or by night, 
generally on the ground, and very rarely 
ascending trees or bushes. (2) Seldom 
flying in alarm, but rather coiling for 
defence. (3) Colors generally subdued 
in tint, with a semblance of irregular 
crossbars of lighter and darker shades. 
(4) Tail short, body stout, neck thin, 
bead flat and very broad, especially be- 
hind. (5) Scales keeled, z. ¢., each scale 
has a ridge down the middle which gives 
the skin a rough appearance like a rasp. 
(6) Head covered with small scales, 
sometimes larger over the eyes or nose. 
(7) Eyes with vertical pupils like a cat’s. 
(8) Two pits or holes between the eyes 
and nose, suggesting four nostrils. (9) 
Two long, curved, perforated fangs in 
the upper jaw just in front of the eye, 
one on either side, and so hinged that 
they lie backward, hidden from view 
in a membranous sheath, but erectile 
at will. 

Some of the first seven peculiarities 
may be found in harmless snakes, but it 
is only in the vipers that they are 
united. 

The venomous snakes are fond of 
good hunting grounds, and may be 
found wherever mice and small birds 
abound, especially if the place lie undis- 
turbed. They love the sunny hillside, 
where broken ground, partially covered 
by rocks and brushwood, forms ambush 
for preying and secure retreats from 
danger. They also favor the sloping or 
precipitous banks of streams or rivers. 
Long will the venom-snake remain in 
one neighborhood, but, if hungry or 
dissatisfied with his residence, he seeks 
new hunting grounds when evening 
closes in, and then he may sometimes 
be seen on the forest path, where he 
coils for defence if too closely ap- 
proached. Down by the river are the 
moccasin’s favorite hunting grounds for 
frogs. In the morning he suns himself 
on some stone half submerged in the 
stream, and at midday he coils beneath 
the grateful shade of some broad-leafed 
water- loving plant, sleeping his siesta, or 
alert to grab his furred or feathered 
prey as it comes to bathe or drink. 

Snakes of all kinds are, notwithstand- 
ing our early prejudices, the most gen- 
tle and timid of animals and will only 
inflict injury in self-defence. The snake 
will coil in a position of defence and 
boldly strike out at an assailant, es- 
pecially if suddenly approached; but 
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should the hunter wish to experiment 
he may approach very slowly, stoop 
quietly and take the reptile up gently by 
the middle, holding the supple body 
loosely and allowing it to coil freely in 
his arms. Care must be taken that the 
snake be not squeezed or treated rudely, 
lest it suddenly take offence and attack 
in its dreadful way. Gentleness will 
disarm it, and it may be examined at 
leisure. Afterwards it must be placed 
gently upon the ground. When re- 
leased it will glide quietly away to con- 
tinue the hunt by the river bank or to 
seek its mate in the cover. 

Poisonous snakes when with young 
are sluggish and retiring in their habits. 
The little ones are born with fangs 
and poison glands in full perfection and 
are dangerous even before tasting food 
or water. The young are much more 
active than the adults and probably 
their poison is more virulent. 

Deadly snakes are seldom seen mov- 
ing about. This is to be accounted for in 
two ways. First, they are nocturnal in 
their habits and generally in repose when 
discovered. Secondly, if they should be 
on the move their colors are so much in 
harmony with their surroundings that 
they see the intruder first and gather 
themselves into a coil, so as to escape 
observation by remaining still and to 
be ready for defence if necessary. They 
always strike from a coil. As to the 
distance to. which they can strike a 
great deal depends on the manner of 
the coil and the position of the object 
struck at. From a good position a snake 
can generally strike an object distant 
one-half or even two-thirds of the 
creature’s length. No snake can jump, 
in the true sense of the word, and so 
long as one remains extended at full 
length it is practically harmless. In 
such a position it may be easily killed 
or avoided. 

The most valuable protections for 
wear in snake-infested countries are 
strong boots and leggins of thick leather 
reaching around and above the knee. 
Although the fangs of a snake are sharp 
yet they have a broadening above the 
point where the poison makes its exit, 
and this broadening renders their pene- 
tration into such a substance. as thick 
leather very difficult, especially when 
we consider the comparatively slight 
muscular power of the animal which 
gives force to the blow. The fangs of 
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an ordinary rattlesnake are as thick 
as a common stocking-needle. If any 
one takes a stocking-needle and stabs it 
into a thick piece of leather, he will find 
that great force is necessary to make 
even the extreme point penetrate 
through beyond the other side. Grant- 
ing that in case of a snake-bite the ex- 
treme point of a fang will penetrate, 
still no evil results will follow, because 
the aperture for the exit of the poison will 
be closed by the elastic pressure of the 
leather, and no injection of the poison 
can take place into the flesh, which is 
further protected by the clothing. With 
strong boots and leggins of leather 
an eighth of an inch in thickness, the 
hunter may go with perfect safety into 
the most snake-infested brake. 

In cases of snake-bite most persons 
pin their faith to so-called antidotes and 
cauterization, and no doubt this would 
not be unreasonable if any real antidote 
were known, but up to the present time 
science has failed to produce such a thing. 
Numbers of alleged antidotes have been 
claimed to be efficient, but reliable 
proofs are lacking. Many of them con- 
tain strong stimulants and assist the 
patient to bear the nervous shock he 
has received, but beyond this they are 
valueless. The penknife or lancet must 
be depended on to save life in cases of 
real danger. How to best use the knife 
is a very important point. 

The fang of a venomous snake is ex- 
actly like the nose of a hypodermic syr- 
inge. If the fangs penetrate a large 
vein or artery, the poison is injected di- 
rectly into the circulation with a force 
equal to driving it two yards through 
the air, and if the quantity of poison be 
sufficient death will very quickly ensue, 
in spite of all the medicines in the phar- 
macopeeia,* But should the punctures 
be made, as is usually the case, in a 
fleshy part, without breaking into any 
considerable vein or artery, the con- 
ditions are entirely different. Some of 
the poison is taken into the circulation 
immediately, but the total absorption is 
slow, and by far the larger quantity re- 
mains amongst the tissues around the 
wound for a considerable time. , If neg- 
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lected, it will spread through the body 
by degrees, possibly causing death hours, 
days, or even weeks after, while the 
same quantity, if it had got directly into 
a large blood-vessel, would have quickly 
ended matters. Many ordinary bites 
have been rendered fatal by scarifying 
and cauterizing the surface and leaving 
the mass of poison todo its work slowly, 
but surely, below. The only sensible 
course is to lay open the spot where the 
venom lies and remove it by suction, for 
it cannot be removed or destroyed in 
any other way. It cannot be removed 
without cutting, for the tiny puncture 
by which it entered with a forcible in- 
jection is not enough to allow its egress 
by pressing or sucking. It is important 
to cut to the same depth to which the 
snake’s fangs entered, but no further, 
lest the poison be let in deeper and 
make matters worse. The depth to 
which the knife should go depends upon 
the size of the snake inflicting the 
wound. The length of fang increases 
proportionally with the length of its 
owner. When the snake is seen, the 
depth of the punctures can be estimated. 
Nicer calculations might be made from 
the distance between the two punctures, 
but it will be sufficient to give the fol- 
lowing scale of the probable length of 
the fangs in serpents of varying length : 


Length when 5 to 6 ft. long - 
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Opinions differ as to the manner of 
cutting, but it should be done as soon as 
possible after the bite, and to a depth 
proportionate to the penetration of the 
fangs. If a doctor is not available, the 
victim himself should do the cutting 
and suck the poison and blood out after- 
wards. If the wound cannot be reached 
by the lips and no comrade is at hand to 
do the needful, a thorough washing and 
a vigorous squeezing will remove much 
of the venom. Prompt treatment is in- 


valuable, for in a case of snake-bite it is 
very easy to be too late. 












































AY the racket never grow less! 
But to nerves of a certain age, 
especially where their owner is 
far, far beyond the days when 
the boom of cannon and the odor of 
villainous saltpetre were as balm in 
Gilead, the glorious Fourth is the more 
glorious when one early flees the city 
and is away awheel to where the 
springs rise, where there are groups of 
the snowy starred blood-root and mot- 
tled leaves of yellow adder’s tongue 
and beds of dark green, heart-shaped 
leaves of the blue violet. 

Many such spots surround so prosaic 
and careworn a city as the great me- 
tropolis, and in few, if any, cities can 
they be approached so easily or over 
roads so perfect. ‘Tourists, travelers, 
and those whose pleasure or business 
calls them periodically to New York, 
and whose pleasure is in the cycle, are 
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finding this out, and many of them 
extend their period of visitation for a 
day or two that they may become par- 
ticipators in the rare attractions of its 
environs in all directions 

To say nothing of the endless variety 
of routes and the delights which crown 
the Palisades, above the west shore of 
the Hudson, or of the Highlands, which 
skirt the Atlantic from Sandy Hook 
southward, or of the billiard-table flat 
lands of Long Island, let us turn our 
attention to the rolling lands which 
come down to Manhattan Isle on the 
north and connect its two great water- 
ways, the Hudson and the Sound. 

Let me show you, for this glorious 
Fourth, one route, within an hour’s ride 
of the City Hall, where the dense woods 
hide the roadway for an hour at a time, 
and where naught is heard but the 
twitter of the songsters and the hum of 





ON THE OLD CROTON AQUEDUCT.—‘‘ AT INTERVALS OUR RIDE WAS INTERRUPTED.” 
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insects, except it be the whir of your 
own bicycle. On this route there is of 
romance a plenty, and of historic relics, 
too, quite a few. 

Last year about this time, you will 
remember, we opened the season with a 
trip through the Park, a pilgrimage to 
the tomb of the nation’s hero, and fin- 
ished amid the hemlocks of the Bronx. 
This time let’s go from the Park again, 
but along the old Harsenville or Bloom- 
ingdale road, now known as the Boule- 
vard, and then—well, no matter where. 
We'll see before sundown. 

On the old Dutch highway, along 
which the Labadists and Theunis Iden- 
sen wrestled with the devil while en 
route ‘twixt the villages of Greenwich 
and Bloemendaal, as the Hollanders 
christened this district, we shall find 
traces of things most interesting. At 
the corner of Sixty-eighth street stood 
the first church erected in the village; 
and on the land of Oliver De Lancey, at 
Seventy-fifth street, Teunis Somerin- 
dyke built himself a spacious mansion, 
in the loft of which his wife and chil- 
dren afterwards hid themselves from a 
troop of marauding Hessians. It was 
in this house that the fugitive French 
King, Louis Philippe, taught school, the 
children assembling in a big room with 
a Dutch fireplace, bordered with blue 
and white Antwerp tiles, illustrative of 
Scriptural verses, 

As we pedal along, we presently see 
the spot where dwelt the Scotch widow 
Quentin, who buried all her silver and 
valuables, and sat in the bare kitchen 
stitching flannel shirts, when the blood- 
thirsty invaders found her. 

At. Ninth avenue and Ninety-first 
street stood the mansion of Charles 
Ward Apthorpe, successively occupied 
by General Washington and the British 
commanders, and the story goes that on 
one memorable evening the English 
General ate the supper that had been 
ordered by the Father of his Country. 

The wheeling is good and level as a 
die up to One Hundred and Tenth 
street; where a slight detour to the left 
carries the cyclist to the foot of the 
slope to Morningside Park, where it is 
prudent to dismount, not only for safety 
and comfort, but so that thereby the 
view may be the better seen; and few 
cities can boast so interesting and 
charming a spot, or one so hallowed by 
associations with the past and set apart 
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in this prosaic present to uses of the 
highest intellectual and spiritual nature. 
Learning, piety and pity have chosen it 
for their homes, and are adorning it 
with temples worthy of their cause. 

When we pedal again we are on St. 
Nicholas avenue and passing at One 
Hundred and Sixtieth street the old 
Jumel mansion, where Aaron Burr fol- 
lowed George Washington, each in his 
generation pleading in the court of 
Cupid. 

But we must leave this relic for an- 
other day and take our way across the 
viaduct at One Hundred and Fifty-fifth 
street, noting on the right a line of vine- 
clad villas neatly set in the picturesque 
surroundings. Directly beneath us are 
the Polo Grounds and the diamonds on 
which athletic collegians have often 
struggled right manfully. 

Here spans the river the Central 
Bridge, at a spot a little to the north- 
west of the old wooden affair that Rob- 
ert Macomb erected, and attached to 
which were floodgates that used to 
close at every ebb tide, making of the 
upper river a millpond. Threading our 
way through a maze of vehicles, we 
glide cut onto the avenue they call 

erome. 

A half-mile further and we make a 
slight detour to the left, on purpose, to 
take a glimpse at a quaint, old, whitened 
stone cottage bearing a date, the letters 
of which are wrong side up and “hind 
side before.” 

Following Macomb’s Dam road, par- 
aliel to Jerome, for some distance, we 
come upon another equally quaint old 
lodge and village church, whose weather- 
beaten and diamond-leaded panes tes- 
tify to their antiquity. 

Where Macomb’s road ends we veer 
right again on to the old-time trotting 
speedway of Jerome, and keep it under 
the tire clear to the lofty wooden gate- 
way that still marks the entrance to 
what, years ago, was the Jerome Park 
race course, but which now a thousand 
busy artisans are rapidly transforming 
into a huge caldron, sixty acres in ex- 
tent, for holding the city’s extra water 
supply. As we watch the midgets toil- 
ing with trowel and spade, and gaze at 
the steaming locomotives pushing long 
trains of broken stone, we are not at all 
surprised that six millions of dollars 
must be spent ere this gigantic under- 
taking is ready for its inland sea. 
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And now we bid the law defiance, if 
there be one against it, by riding ginger- 
ly along the foot-path on our left, until 
we come upon the entrance to that most 
charming of suburban retreats, yclept 
the Mosholu Parkway (local Mosholay). 
This is a delightful path through patches 
of deepest woodland, whose foliage af- 
fords us refreshing shade, and in the in- 
tricacies of which we can readily fancy 
ourselves a hundred miles from the city, 
so distinctly rural and sequestered are 
the windings of the ways. 

At the junction of the paths, and where 
the Gunhill road joins the parkway, a 
rude fence seems to bar our progress, 
but a narrow opening permits of our 
wheels being pushed through, and we 
find ourselves on the grass-covered sur- 
face of the “old Croton Aqueduct,” lead- 
ing straightaway 
to Yonkers and far 
beyond. 

From the brow 
of the hiil, which 
this “pipe line” 
crosses, an entran- 
cing panorama 
opens to the view. 
Immediately be- 
low thereservation 
of Van Courtland, 
spreads to the 
horizon the heights 
of Riverdale, 
which latter form 
a pleasing back- 
ground to the pic- 
ture, while at their 
base runs the old 
Kingsbridge highway parallel to the 
Yonkers branch of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad. In the foreground a 
tree-embowered steep path skirts the 
picturesque golf links of the Van Court- 
land Club, as well as the public links, 
the eighteen holes on which embrace 
a course 6,100 yards in playing distance, 
making it the third longest public 
one in the world, the old and new 
courses of St. Andrew's, Scotland, be- 
ing respectively 6,200 and 6,300 yards. 
Cleared, the line of play at Van Court- 
land is 150 feet wide, while sand-bunk- 
ers and other traps for the unwary are 
judiciously distributed, and the putting 
greens are void of artificial aids. 

On this fine undulating stretch of 
green sward the very highest class of 
golf can be indulged in, and as we glide 
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slowly by on our silent steeds we watch 
a pretty girl execute a full iron shot to 
reach the green in the dell. Away off 
toward the middle of the valley a pret- 
ty lakelet shimmers in the sunshine, 
and we are told that for close upon two 
hundred years its waters have turned 
the huge wheel of the mill, which now 
is fast crumbling to decay. Carpenters 
have patched up the frame portion of 
the structure, and a floodgate holds the 
waters in check, except where the 
truant fluid will not be stayed and 
gushes through the crevices to liberty. 

At intervals our ride is interrupted by 
rude barriers of wood and stone, where 
the fence line divides estates, but these 
are easily surmounted by the aid of 
rickety steps placed near the gates, and 
one is repaid for the trouble of dis- 
mounting by the 
charming stretches 
of tree-embowered. 
path which the 
level surface of 
the aqueduct af- 
fords. Where Tib- 
bett’s Brook 
trickles through 
the dense thicket 
below Valentine 
Hill the laughter 
of merry picnickers 
is borne on the 
breeze; and then, 
after a delightful 
spin along the 
brink of the cliff, 
we leave the in- 
closed course and 
try the macadam, which takes us past 
the “Round House” to Nepperhan’s 
steep grade down to our hostelry in 
Getty Square, Yonkers. 

This enterprising suburb is an old- 
timer, and rich in Revolutionary lore. 
Here the Dutch settlers came in 1639, 
and the Manor House, erected fifty 
years later, was the home of the lord of 
the manor of Philipseburg in colonial 
times. In this mansion, Mary Philipse, 
Washington’s sweetheart, was born, and 
the cozy rooms which were brightened 
by her presence have not materially 
changed, except that nowadays the old 
cupboards and glazed sideboards are 
used as receptacles for lawyers’ briefs 
and city records. The old house is pe- 
culiar, too, in that it is devoid of corri- 
dors and the rooms are all lighted from 
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either dormers or side windows. It was 
in the harbor of Yonkers that the pa- 
triots tried ineffectually to burn the 
British frigates Rose and Phanix, and 
the town and its environs were consid- 
ered as part of the “neutral ground” 
where the “Skinner” and “Cow Boy” 
guerrillas made their rendezvous. 

Leaving Yonkers by Main street, and 
- following the trolley lines on Yonkers 
avenue, we get, in addition toa splendid 
view of the American Rhine, a glimpse 
of the luxuriant Nepperhan Valley, and 
looking westward we can trace the do- 
main of poor old Peter Post, who, for 
leading the Hes- 
sians into an am- 
bush, was stripped 
and beaten and 
left for dead. 
Where the land 
slopes to the Hud- 
son, Lord Corn- 
wallis embarked 
his army en route 
to the devastation 
of old Fort Lee; 
and, if we turn our 
faces eastward, we 
shall presently top 
the heights of 
Dunwoodie, now 
dotted with hand- 
some villas, but 
which, in the 
troublesome days 
of ’76, was the 
camping - ground 
of the Continen- 
tal patriots. 

From this point 
we leave the 
smooth macadam, 
and, taking the 
‘rougher but tree-shaded lane that 
crosses the “ Mile Square Road,” we 
connect with Central avenue; and then, 
dipping into the densely timbered sec- 
tion of Bryn Mawr Park, we fetch up at 
the old tavern on the hill in Bronxville. 

After a brief sojourn with our cheery 
host, we turn our faces southward, and 
follow the “pipe line” road as it runs 
parallel to the winding course of the 
Bronx River. And now the lover of 
the picturesque can take his fill of Na- 
ture’s loveliest handiwork, for here the 
stream widens out into a glistening pool, 
along whose edges elms and drooping 
willows shade the lucid depths in which 





‘*WHERE tHE TRUANT FLUID WILL NOT BE STAYED,” 
—VAN COURTLAND MILL, 
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the silvery fish disport. And then the 
current plunges over the Beaver Dam, 
and as the bright light flits across the 
falling water the cascade takes on the 
aspect of a bridal veil. Anon the road 
is shrouded in a growth of bushes, and 
again our path lies ’twixt towering rocks 
that scarce give room for our handle- 
bars. All this time the brook is singing 
its gladsome song accompanied by the 
feathered orchestra twittering in the 
trees, and these keep pace with us all 
the way to Mount Vernon. It was here 
that Tarleton encamped his troops; and 
in the heart of the picturesque old town 
resided, up to re- 
cently, a female 
of the colored per- 
suasion, who was 
wont to relate that 
she was once 
kissed on the 
cheek by the 
Father of His 
‘Country, who, so 
she averred, bade 
her never wash 
the spot, and “she 
never did.” 

From Mount 
Vernon a short 
detour will bring 
us to Split Rock, 
a huge glacial 
boulder weighing 
1,600 tons, and 
cleft three feet 
asunder by the 
roots of a butter- 
nut tree. Near 
by lived old Ann 
Hutchinson, who 
was driven out of 
the State of 

Massachusetts for heresy, and met her 
death at the hands of hostile Indians. 
From the tree-shaded avenue which 
connects with Eastchester road we have 
a magnificent view of the valley and the 
timber-crested hills ’twixt us and the 
Sound, and as we emerge to the right 
from a hickory grove the golden cross 
on old St. Paul’s spire is plainly identi- 
fied. The moss-covered stone edifice, 
now resting surrounded by its patriot 
dead, has felt the power of cannon balls, 
as the seamed and marred red brick 
trimmings bear evidence. A line of 
gnarled and hoary locusts stand sentinel 
o’er the tombs; and where the bark is 
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IVY-CLAD AND SET IN PICTURESQUE SURROUNDINGS, 


torn from one tall tree an iron manacle 
is embedded, and to this, so the legend 
goes, thieves were bound while suffer- 
ing the lash for their misdeeds. 

Not far away we come upon a cobbler 
shop, a smithy and an old meeting 


house, while just beyond, surrounded 
by a stone wall and shaded by innumer- 
able leafy patriarchs, still stands the 
Halsey Mansion, which sheltered Presi- 
dent Quincy Adams when, during the 
year 1797, the yellow plague raged in 
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RIVERDALE HEIGHTS FROM ‘THE OLD AQUEDUCT, 


Quakerdom. In the massive founda- 
tions of this old manse were secreted 
the treasures of the quiet kirk and 
parish, and none but seven trusted pa- 
triots knewof the hiding place. Ike 
Anderson, a noted “sport,” once kept 
bachelor’s hall at this old house, and 
lost it to Kite Halsey on the turn of a 
card, 

The road we are now on is the old 
Boston Pike, noted as a post and stage 
route between New York and the “Hub” 
ever since Governor Lovelace blazed 
out the path. It is smooth riding into 
New Rochelle, and whether in the town, 
where it is called Huguenot street, or 
beyond, where it resumes the more pop- 
ular name, the highway is_ bristling 
with interest. On cither side are still 
to be seen some of the ancient stone 
houses built by the first Huguenot refu- 
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gees; and one of the oldest 
in the town is that known 
as.the Guion House, whose 
owner amassed a consider- 
able fortune in silver coin 
and concealed it in a sassa- 
fras log, which, years after- 
wards, was split open by 
the old man’s nephew on 
the occasion of his marriage 
to a poor little maiden of 
the village. It was on this 
road that the novelist, 
Fenimore Cooper, lived, 
after he married the daugh- 
ter of Peter De Lancey, 
of Heathcote Hill. Cooper 
renamed the house “ Closet 
Hall,” and here, by the subdued light 
which stole through the narrow win. 
dows, he wrote the “ Leatherstocking 
Tales,” and while here he obtained the 
facts in the career of Enoch Crosby, 
upon which he afterwards based the 
character of “ Harvey Birch,” the spy 
of the “ Neutral Ground,” who had a 
hiding-place in the chimney of the 
Disbrow manse hard by. 

A few minutes’ ride from the Soldiers’ 
Memorial in New Rochelle brings us to 
a handsome stone tablet erected to the 
memory of Thomas Paine, the author of 
“Common Sense,” who lived on the 
White Plains road, and whose motto 
reads : 

‘The world is my country, 
To do good my religion,” 

Born in England, 1737, Paine died in 
New York, 1809, and his monument was 
placed here in 1839 and re- 
dedicated in 1881. 

A short spin past stately 
manses and over the Pel- 
ham road as it skirts the 
shore of the Sound affords 
us a magnificent marine 
view, in which is embraced 
Glen and Davids’ Islands 
and the Whortleberries;and 
then, after rounding a 
pretty cove,in the waters of 
which patient fisher folk 
cast their silken lines to 
hook the finny denizens of 
the deep, we find ourselves 
entering a picturesque dell, 
where, amid a cluster of 
fine old trees and directly 
opposite the Travers en- 
closure, we come upon the 
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WHEN BASS BEGIN 70 BITE, 


ivy-clad Priory Chapel. 
is this exquisite retreat! The fragile 
greenery reaches to cross and _ bell- 
tower, but will not embrace the harsher 
tiles. To look upon this sacred edifice 
when partially bathed in sunlight and 
part in shadow well repays one for the 
journey, and the atmosphere of peace- 
ful solitude which envelops it makes 
the visitor loath to leave. Long may 
itstand in memory of its whilom rector, 


What a poem 
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Robert Bolton, the fond historian of 
Westchester County! 

And now let us close our tour by a 
quick return to New Rochelle, from 
whence a ferryman will carry us to 
charming Glen Island, where a tooth- 
some fish dinner awaits discussion; and 
then, after a quiet cigar and a nod under 
the shady trees, we'll enjoy a sail home 
as the stars are twinkling in the Milky 


Way. 





HOME AGAIN, 


WHEN BASS 


BEGIN TO BITE. 


HEN bass begin to bite, 
O ye who'd know delight, 
Go paddle out and make the canny cast 
Where shadows loiter cool 
On limpid waveless pool, 
And fleeting swallows shimmer slanting past. 


Oh ! put the prow up-stream, 
For ripples pearly gleam 


To lisp the passing moment’s lullaby ; a 


Then wrinkle by the skiff, 
And scatter on the riff 


A wealth of silver tribute to the sky. 


That tingling thrill is Fate 


A-nibbling at the bait. 





Keep cool, and brace! The jade! She'll take the nook! 





The big one got away? 
A better luck some day ! 
Now, hungry, home and reckon with the cook 


Nep Nerrirc 
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HE boat was drifting 
slowly down-stream. 
The occasional dip of 
the oars was not suf- 
ficient to keep it 
straight on its course; 
but the oarsman man- 
ifested no conscious- 
ness of his surround- 
ings, unless some 
eddying current car- 
ried the light craft 
too near the shore. Even then the 
stronger steadying strokes seemed me- 
chanical movements, rather than any 
outward perception of the necessary 
action. The beauty of the winding 
stream was wholly lost upon him. Fac- 
ing him, in the stern, sat the other oc- 
cupant of the boat, Elinor Reynolds. 
The blue and white tiller-ropes were in 
her hands, but she was only tossing 
about the fringed balls on the ends of 
them ; and if, in an excited moment, 
she inadvertently guided the boat astray, 
an automatic dip of an oar corrected it. 

“T don’t believe,” said the girl, “you 
have told me yet how or why you ar- 
ranged for so sudden a leave.” 

“Considering the fact that I arrived 
only this morning, and that immediately 
after luncheon you ordered me’ into 
this wretched boat, I have not had much 
time to tell anything.” 

“Considering the fact,” she rejoined, 
“that 1 asked you the question five times 
in the two hours before luncheon, and 
have repeated it seven times since, you 
have had ample opportunity to answer 
it. Also, Auntie asked you once, and all 
vou said was that you had intended any- 
way to join us here soon, and that if you 
had known what a heavenly spot she had 
found in this very sunny South,and what 
a perfect “cuisine,” you would have 
run away from Washington wzthout any 
leave! Now, all that elaboration may 
have served you as an answer to my un- 
suspecting Auntie, and in the dining- 
room of the hotel, but here and now I de- 
mand the answer.” 

“Tam here; for me that is enough at 
present,” he replied. “I have aslower- 
moving mind than yours, and I am still 
occupied with the words you had previ- 
ously said ; they reminded me of a prob- 


( A SURRENDER AT DISCRETION. 


BY KENT WARFIELD. 


lem I would like to solve, or rather of 
two problems.” 

“ And I know the answers!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘Then I know the questions 
also. Heaven forefend! I had hoped 
never to be asked those two stock en- 
gaged-people’s questions by you! Yes,” 
with a-little nod, “I have been asked 
them, but, never having been engaged 
before, I could endure them, not caring 
a fig for the men who propounded them. 
There, I have answered the first one now, 
and probably part of the second.” 

Lieutenant Hardee bent over his oars 
with laughter at the degree of exagger- 
ation with which all this had been said, 
ere he added: “I know very well that 
you never were engaged before. You 
scarcely let me believe that you are now! 
Heaven knows I am almost afraid to 
breathe it to myself even!” He said 
this with such weight of seriousness that 
the very air seemed charged with it. 

A cool ripple of laughter from Elinor 
relieved the atmosphere somewhat, and 
he continued : “ No, you missed it in the 
first question, though mine is on a kin- 
dred subject.” 

“ Why, of course it is,” in clear-voiced 
triumph, she rejoined. ‘“ Whenever you 
assume that solemn and metaphysical 
expression, I know some dreadful thing 
is coming. Proceed, i beg, and let’s 
have it over! Perhaps it was this,” 
throwing him a mock-pathetic glance. 
“Dol believe that you were ever en- 
gaged before! No, I cannot yet bring 
myself to consider you such a goose as 
to ask me that.” 

“T most assuredly would not ask it,” 
he affirmed. “All this is approaching 
my question, but if you intend to hold 
me up to derision all the way through, I 
withdraw.” 

“Why, look at me,” she said. 
as serious as ‘3 

“As Rosalind,” he added, “and you 
are not unlike her in your varying 
moods. However—here goes!” He 
drew in the oars till one hand rested 
upon the other, and sat looking straight 
into her face with contracted brow. “ It 
is this: I know very well that I am not 
the first man who has puzzled his foolish 
brain over a woman; but I do know 
also that mine is an extreme case, and I 
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am only stating what you know very 
well, from my lightest words and 
actions every time I am with you, is 
truth, when I say that I consider your 
whole personality so wonderful — for 
this prosaic age particularly—that I am 
often awe-struck over the marvel that 
you should—that you shou/d care for me, 
as I believe in my soul you do. Let 
me add that my reason for this convic- 
tion is that, knowing your high stand- 
ards, I am compelled to believe’ it, un- 
worthy as I think myself.” 

He had said all this, as a good, honest 
type of man will, with the fervor with 
which the saints say a “Credo.” The 
varying lines in Elinor’s face changed 
swiftly more than once while he spoke. 
He braced himself to be rallied about 
following so hackneyed a method when 
practicing the manly art of pleasing fair 
lady ; but to his surprise she said, with 
a complacent outward wave of both 
hands and both tiller ropes : 

“That is all precisely as it should be ; 
it is eminently proper that you should 
hold such views, and I beg that you may 
remain awe-struck over my manifold 
perfections so long as your life shall 
last ; that there isnot any occasion for 
it makes no shadow of difference. It is 
the Faith Cure Code read backwards. If 
you think they exist, then they do ex- 
ist; and far be it from me to break up 
any man’s faith! But where comes in 
the question?” 

Hardee was watching the water drip 
from an oar, and listening with smiling, 
happy face. “Well, this came back of 
my real problem ; this was only a pref- 
ace.” 

“Vanity of vanities, after all,” she 
said ; “‘your preparatory question is, of 
course, the great Why hath this marvel 
befallen you? But if you expect me to 
sit up here and enumerate the inward 
virtues, as well as the outward marks of 
favor and comeliness—existing only in 
my imagination—that might account for 
any slight leniency on my part toward 
you, you mistake me very much. We 
have not been in the habit of facing 
each other with any such deliberate 
listing of a balance-sheet of unmasked 
flatteries ; but listen now, since you will 
have it.” 

She sank back, laughing, while Har- 
dee said ruefully : “ You may say truth- 
fully that you don’t do it ; I have totake 
all that for granted. ‘ Unmasked flat- 
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teries,’ indeed! Masked batteries, I 
consider more descriptive of your ef- 
forts in that line.” 

“ But you shall hear it now,” she per- 
sisted. ‘You shall have an answer to 
your prefatory question, whether you’ 
want it or not. Know then, all people! 
that what I like about you is, first, the 
easy grace with which you yield a point, 
the plasticity—is that a word ?—the 
plasticity of your nature commends it- 
self to everyone! I like you also for 
the cause that you are not altogether 
one-sided; you can both dance and 
fight, even though you will not hold up 
your end of the line in the babel of a 
ladies’ tea quite so well as you doina 
knockdown argument. And, let me see 
—oh, yes—that you can preserve a 
preternaturally grave and expression- 
less expression when our friend Mrs, 
Thompson makes the sort of speech to 
you she did that time last summer ! 
You are surprised that I know it? 
Well, I like also the fact that you never 
repeated it to me, and yet I think you 
might have, for the funof it! If it had 
not been for Morris Kean I never would 
have heard it.” 

“ Kean—Cadet Kean. I don’t see how 
that boy happened to be talking to you 
about me!” 

“Well, he was, most stately and dig- 
nified First Lieutenant—he was ! Cadet 
Kean had actually the audacity to men- 
tion your name to me, and I had the 
temerity to listen, and with very glad 
ears, indeed ! Now look at the expres- 
sionless expression of your face, if you 
please,” pointing an accusing finger. 
“The ranking officer looks wooden 
when coming into a too close contact 
with a subordinate, even when the 
shocking electrical current is. trans- 
mitted by the best friend he has. May 
it please you to unbend! Cadet Kean 
and I have known each other ever since 
he was ten years old; he likes you so 
much, and ”—blushing—“ he thought it 
would please me to hear you praised. 
He does zot love Mrs Thompson, and 
says it is the only time he ever saw her 
so entirely ‘ flabbergasted ’—the word's 
his own—as when you lifted your cap, 
as if you had not heard her, and turned 
away to speak to her husband, the 
Commandant. But where wasI? Oh, 
enumerating the straight Jines and right 
angles of your gentle beauty that are 
most endearing. I like you for that those 
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Jove-like scowls of yours do not last 
very long; they belie the peaceful garb 
in which you now appear, and disfigure 
that noble cast of thought which x 

“What a ridiculous creature you can 
be!” said the dignified Lieutenant. 
“For pity’s sake stop all that, and talk 
sense.” 

“Let you talk sense, you mean,” she 
said, “What other excursions of the 
imagination have you been having late- 
ly? This Cuban war has made you navy 
and army people too fond of drawing 
fine points. Oh,” with sudden beaming 
recollection, “why didn't you satisfac- 
torily explain the beatific situation by 
consideriny that it must be all in the 
cause of humanity that I am willing to 
‘annex’ you, so to speak, and not that 
I consider you a valuable possession at 
all; oh, zo /” 

“You didn’t have to fight for me, any- 
way,” said the Lieutenant, much amused 
at her application of late historical 
events. ‘There were no foreign em- 
bassies, moreover, standing at the gate.” 

“A case of Porto Rico,” said Elinor. 

“Yes,” said Hardee. “I suppose it 
was, only more so, for I succumbed at 
once, weak native that I am, without a 
gun being fired. I may even say that I 
threw myself in the way of being cap- 
tured,” 

Here Hardee felt inspired to say that 
he considered a miserable rowboat the 
most despicable place of all others, and 
he wished they were everyone at the 
bottom of the ocean. He could not im- 
agine why she had compelled him to 
come out in one. Elinor replied that 
she had been exploring that river for 
ten days with the special purpose of 
showing it to him, and began to point 
out its beauties. But Hardee was not 
listening to any such extraneous words. 

“This Spanish War business,” he said, 
“has often occurred to me in searching 
for your reason for what you are pleased 
to call your ‘annexation,’ or, better still, 
your ‘ Peace Treaty;’ andif I had beena 
‘Returned Hero’ it would be easy enough 
to see that I owed it to that, and that 
brings me to my point at last. Youand 
I have known each other for years, and 
yet it was only last November you ac- 
cepted my proposals of peace. In all 
these years I can’t say that you ever gave 
me the smallest shadow of encourage- 
ment.” He thought a moment. “ Never 
any that I could distinctly recognize as 
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such. I was often fool enough, of course, 
to dream over things, but you would dash 
down my hopes without delay. Now, 
why, in the name of all that’s blessed, 
couldn’t you have had mercy on me 
sooner? There’s my problem !” 

The oars were lying straight across 
the narrow boat, and leaning his elbows 
on them, he was bending toward her. 
“Tf you had kept on refusing me I 
would not find the thing so difficult to 
solve. And I don’t believe in persever- 
ance overcoming all things.” 

“A singular statement, under the cir- 
stances,” she said, much amused. 

“Well, I don’t, and neither do you. 
Don't I know several men who con- 
tinued to walk about after you, year 
after year, and to one or two of them I 
knew you would give the same answer 
forever? I don’t believe one word of 
‘allthings coming to him who waits.’ 
There is very apt to be a reason for 
things; they don’t just happen! And 
you had your reasons for refusing me 
all this time.” 

“T should rather think I did,” she an- 
swered, and as he looked at her question- 
ingly and severely, she went on, willfully 
misunderstanding his glance. ‘“ Never 
shall I forget your sister’s manner to 
me when it was borne in upon her that 
I had been so lacking in discernment, 
during my first visit to Annapolis. Im- 
agine promising to marry a man when 
you have seen so little of him! Now, I 
like the military life, in the way that a 
man does ; it holds a fascination for me, 
but in one’s personal estimate of a man, 
of course it counts not at all. You 
know,” she quickly added, “ how fond I 
am of your sister ; with her it was most 
natural, and I only mean that, in the 
judgment of the worldly-wise, any con- 
dition in life where the vicissitudes of 
fortune are less apt to be felt should 
present itself to a girl as towering above 
allelse. And,” flushing excitedly,“ that’s 
what makes me so angry—that any 
living creature, man or woman, should 
dare to think so slightingly of a girl as 
that any ulterior motive could have un- 
due weight! Understand that I am not so 
idiotic as to believe that the men them- 
selves, in either army or navy, hold any 
such opinion as that their place in. the 
path of glory, and their outside armor, 
render them invicible!” After a pause 
she said: “ What you are thinking is 
that I have wandered far from your 
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question, but I don’t care if I have. I 
tell you a girl has a lot to stand.” 

“ Go on,” said the Lieutenant; “ this is 
the reverse side of the medal.” 

“It’s a point of view many men ob- 
ject to,” Elinor continued. ‘ They don’t 
realize that a girl has often to fight for 
herself and her own convictions right in 
her own family and among those who 
love her most. You men often think 
you have a hard struggle to attain the 
summit of your hopes, but in just the 
contrary way a girl has to fight a hard 
fight to keep from being pushed on into 
a thing she does not altogether wish, 
and would not consent to, if left to fol- 
low a little more her own instincts. It 
is not pleasant, I assure you, to hear 
daily and hourly the lectures and warn- 
ings. ‘What is it you are waiting for?’ 
they say; ‘the years are slipping by ; 
you must not expect any great sudden 
rush of feeling.’ Many of the happiest 
marriages, they tell you, are founded on 
a good, honest, substanttal, cool sort of 
regard, when you know all the time, 
down in the depths of your heart, that 
with you it would soon become a good, 
honest, heated sort of hatred!” Elinor 
had become more and more excited, and 
Hardee looked at her thoughtfully. 

“You seem to have always managed 
your own affairs,” he said; “you cannot 
have had many such lectures.” 

“Oh, haven’t I? You should have 
heard Auntie last night when I said the 
height of my ambition was to own a 
yacht. She cast a withering glance at 
me, and asked if I had noticed in the 
papers that Mr. Gillespie’s yacht was at 
Nice.” 

“What!” said the Lieutenant; “she 
never really wanted ¢hat /” 

“Oh, I don’t know what she wanted,” 
said Elinor, wishing she had continued 
to generalize only. “I only know that 
I have been nearly ready to pray for the 
foundering of the whole lot! But 
Auntie’s hectoring is of the very mild- 
est, and she has never yet made me do 
anything I did not want to.” 

“That is a comfort to me every 
way,” said Hardee. “But my main 
problem is not answered yet.” 

“Oh, well, I never cared forthe navy, 
anyway,” said Elinor airily, straighten- 
ing herself, with the air of thrusting 
into the background the depth of earn- 
estness she had been showing. “I much 
prefer the army.” 


Hardee laughed comfortably. “You 
are asoldier’s daughter. Your father was 
a volunteer, but you’ve got the same 
inherited feeling that some of the fami- 
lies of the West Pointers have.” 

“All my ancestors have been fight- 
ers,”’ said Elinor. 

“T can well believe it,” he answered. 

“And all army people, I mean,” she 
added, “ back to Colonial days.” 

“And all rebels?” he asked, with a 
smile. 

“ And all rebels ’—with vigor—“ re- 
belling against unlawful jurisdiction !” 

They had many times discussed her 
views and his in relation tothe North and 
South, and never found them too widely 
differing ; and so, though he teasingly 
gave a low whistle, he knew it was not 
to any inherited feeling in that direction 
that he must look for his reason for her 
long delayed assent. 

There being no disturbing quality in 
the last words, Elinor lightly contin- 
ued: “It is such a pity you could not 
have been present at a ladies’ luncheon, 
given the other day out in the town, to 
the hotel girls.” 

“In the name of all that’s reasonable, 
why do you offer a man the delights of 
a ladies’ lunch, with the additional gos- 
sip of a winter resort thrown in?” and 
another whistle from Hardee He has- 
tily added, “ Almanac joke, I know— 
but a Benjamin Franklin truism for all 
that!” 

“We discussed the war with Spain 
and its consequences,” calmly and se- 
verely said Elinor; “and I was going 
to tell you some of the things we said.” 

Hardee laughed outright at this being 
considered a tempting bait. “If any- 
thing original was said on that thread- 
bare subject, for Heaven’s sake tell it.” 

“T said some of it myself, and as Iam 
not modest, I was going to bestow upon 
you the benefit of some of my views. 
When you men on board ship get tired 
of cards and trashy novels, I believe you 
sometimes discuss these things, and I 
might give you a few ‘pointers.’ Also 
you sometimes sit and ponder over 
problems that are too high for you with- 
out enlightenment from the outside of 
your circumscribed circle.” 

“ Hear, hear!” said Hardee; “circum- 
scribed circle!” Buta little light began 
to enter his circumscribed circle, and he 
said, with haste and awkwardness: “I 
wish you would tell me, for I seriously 
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think that women have a wonderful 
way of flying right up against a point 
of light without knowing that they are 
doing it, and the best thing they can do 
is to let some man get a chance at the 
benefit of the reflection before they 
dart away again.” 

Elinor felt it always “ her bounden 
duty” to resent this sort of manly as- 
sumption, but fearing that he would too 
swiftly grasp a meaning in her refer- 
ence to the consequences of the war, 
she hurried on, 

“Well, it came about this way : May 
Harlan said she had heard a certain 
friend of hers say that he believed that 
many of the men who had gone so in- 
scantly into this war had done so from 
the mere love of a fight—indeed, he con- 
fessed that it had been his own chief 
motive—that /e had not stopped to think 
it all out, and weigh the consequences 
at all. Then her dear friend Nannie 
Heyward said, with that funny little 
drawl of hers, ‘Oh, the mere love of a 
fight—I am glad to know—we all heard 
it was the mere love for a girl!’ Every- 
body else laughed, and May tried to. 
Guessing the situation, I, with my usual 
gallantry and valor, rushed to the front, 
and said that it might very well be doth; 
he could not conquer at home, but 
thought that to bowl over a Spaniard or 
two might ease his mind a little. I could 
not resist adding that, from the way 
things seemed to be going since the war, 
I should not be surprised if his chances 
at home were now much better. ‘If you 
will all believe me,’ I said, ‘ the most seri- 
ous consequences of this war have never 
yet been publicly commented upon.’ 
Then I went on to say that, though I 
did not know the hero under discussion, 
I knew many another, and that any off- 
hand acceptance of him was to be deeply 
deplored. Whereupon they all turned 
upon me with most unseemly shrieks 
of laughter; I assure you I had forgot- 
ten you entirely—in that connection,” 
she hastily added, leaning forward with 
frankly extended hand. “And I ex- 
plained at once that you were neither a 
Returned Hero nor Prodigal.” 

Thus mollified, Hardee asked what 
came next. 

“Well, it took me some time to do this 
explaining about you, because I had to 
answer and parry all sorts of the usual 
foolishness from the girls ; but you see 
yourself,” leaving her narrative, and ad- 
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dressing Hardee directly, “ you see your- 
self how serious the thing is. We are told 
that if we do not annex this outlying 
territory——” Here Hardee interrupted 
to inquire if she considered all the Re- 
turned Heroes “outlying territory.” Be- 
longing to the service himself, he felt 
obliged to take exception to the word. 

“Don’t interrupt,” she said sternly. 
“We are told that if we do not annex 
this outlying territory, some other power 
may, and does not that sometimes weigh 
with women as well as with nations?” 

Hardee was now in the full tide of the 
fun of it; he laughed with keenest 
pleasure. 

“That’s not bad, but why don’t you 
reverse it? Does it not weigh with 
nations as well as with women ?” 

“ You might think you had clinched a 
whole political argument that way,” said 
Elinor in level tones, ‘‘ whereas with me, 
looking at it in a woman’s larger way, it 
stands best as it is. Now see ’—she em- 
phasized, bringing out each word with 
grandiloquent impressiveness—“ such is 
the glamour, the supposititious glory— 
note that phrase—thrown upon this ob- 
ject, the Returned Hero, that our clearer 
vision is blinded by it. We see every- 
thing in a circle of brand-new white 
light that we think beats upon a throne 
of happiness; and so ’’—with a majestic 
wave of the hand—“ we annex this 
clamoring, turbulent territory, saying 
to ourselves all the time that it is chiefly 
because we feel so sorry for the state of 
unrest we see there. It seems to become 
our duty toend this unhappy struggle. 
Let us hope that the sacrificial maidens 
may not live to regret it!” 

“Wait a minute,” said Hardee; “the 
brilliancy of your wording dazzles me ; 
but who do I understand you to say is 
the wrong-doer ?” 

“T’ll answer you that when there are 
no more unanswerable problems con- 
fronting the nation as to its new pos- 
sessions. It’s the whole situation that’s 
wrong. When statesmen can seem con- 
fused over it, in this difficult tangle of 
cause and effect, you need not be sur- 
prised if there are mixed metaphors in 
my travesty of it. I wish, however, 
that you had heard Nannie Heyward. 
When I said I thought it scarcely fair to 
girls, the way these heroes play upon 
their feelings, she cast up her eyes, 
played a most informal tune on the edge 
of the table, and said: ‘How about 
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these hapless maidens who play upon a 
hero with a thousand strings? And 
right they are to do it,’ she went on. 
‘If any of you girls will return mea 
hero—just oxe—out of all those that you 
and Cuba have taken away from me, I 
will be only too glad to find that his 
heart has been softened by tropical 
heat. My dear Elinor,’ she said, turn- 
ing to me, ‘you've got this thing as 
twisted as they have in Congress. The 
consequences are the same as those you 
mention, perhaps, but it is because the 
true government of this country—that 
is, the women in it—are showing them- 
selves to have become suddenly more 
grasping of honor and glory, and are 
taking advantage of the softened state 
of the heart of the hero.’ Love of coun- 
try, she had heard, brings about theughts 
of home and homes, and it’s the girls 
who appear in some of this extra white 
light I had talked about. I don’t re- 
member her exact wording, but we 
were in such a state of unceremonious 
laughter that I am afraid Mrs. Warren 
thought us not sufficiently observant of 
the beautiful patterns on the plates that 
were under the beautiful salads. ‘ Mark 
my words,’ said Nannie, ‘it’s further- 
more partly because the men who came 
back are venturing more into the homes 
of the girls than usual, and are less at 
the clubs. They have grown accus- 
tomed to taking risks and “crossing the 
line ;”” or, perhaps, they are a little tired 
of just men; and that for ker part she 
hoped that all the hard-hearted, club- 
footed ones had been killed—the sur- 
_ vival of the fittest only was what she had 
prayed for all through!’” 

“ There is truth in some of that, too,’ 
said Hardee. 

“Of course there is, but there is truth in 
the other side also. It’s just one of those 
subjects, like all that pertains to this 
confusing war, that you might talk on, 
and around, and about, forever. Every- 
body knows, however, how women are 
about these things ; that they can’t en- 
dure even the thought that a man for 
whom they have the least regard may 
be called upon to stand face to face with 
that. sort of deadly peril. Aunt’s cook, 
you know, said that when she thought 
about those ‘awful big, deep holes 
them cannon-balls could makein a man,’ 
she just had to ‘go and cry when An- 
drew came back whole and without so 
much as being singed by ’em; and then, 
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you know, Miss Elinor, when Andrew 
seen the tears it was all up.’ Andrew, 
you know, is 2 soldier out at the Fort. 
And it is unendurable, the mere thought 
of it!” 

Her tone all through had been that of 
one who only trifles with a thought, but 
shadows swept her face now, and her 
mouth had a pitiful droop; it was like 
the memory of a pain, more than the 
present suffering from it. 

A light seemed again to come within 
the circumscribed circle of the brain of 
a man. 

“Do you mean,” said Hardee slowly, 
“that a woman cannot endure the mere 
thought of the possibility of such mov- 
ing accidents any more than she can 
their reality?” 

“Was that what I said?” she asked. 

“Those were your very words,” 

“Then I suppose I must have meant 
them,” she answered, leaning over the 
side of the boat, and looking at the shim- 
mering of her hand as she held it under 
the water. 

“Then, by Jove, if that is the answer 
to my problems, may all blessings be 
heaped upon the war with Spain, say I! 
For pity’s sake, take your hands out of 
the water and tell me the truth of this. 
Being neither a Returned nor a Predes- 
tined Hero, I cannot understand it all at 
once. Do you mean that you thought 
about me all through this past summer ?” 

“Have I said so?” she again asked, 
leaning far over the water, and ventur- 
ing a glance at him over her shoulder. 

“You have implied it strongly.” 

“T suppose I did,” she acquiesced. 

“Then it actually followed, as one of 
the consequences of the war with Spain, 
that you—that I, a man who was not al- 
lowed to even be ordered to the front, 
am rewarded in fullest measure, as if I 
were a newly returned, laurel-crowned 
warrior? I share equally in the pages 
of romance with the men who bore the 
brunt of the fray!” 

“What is the difference? Were you 
not equally useful at home, and were 
you not restlessly longing to go?” 

“Well, if there is actually no differ- 
ence, I don’t see how you ever managed 
to do so hopelessly stereotyped a thing 
as a case of hero-worship,” he said, ban- 
teringly. 

“ But you didn’t go,” she argued with 
neatness, if not logic. “The cases are 
very dissimilar,” 
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“But the moving cause the same?”’ 

“Because of my over-imayvinative 
brain—yes,” she said, making a last 
stand to her guns, 

“Yqu are the most provoking and 
elusive girl, and if Iam to believe that 
you were so moved by any thought of 
danger to me all through the war, I am 
staggered by the recollection that it was 
the merest chance that brought us face 
to face at the Sixth Street Station in 
Washington last November ; the merest 
chance, also, that gave me the few days’ 
leave to follow you to New York. Sup- 
pose those things had not happened ?” 

Hardee dipped his oars suddenly and 
deeply into the water and gave two or 
three vigorous strokes, sending the boat 
quickly into mid-stream and around the 
heavily wooded curve of the river that 
had hidden from sight the hotel, with 
its lawns sloping to the water’s edge, 
and just beyond them the town itself. 
“‘Let’s go back,” he said, as they swung 
out in full view of the groups of semi- 
invalids who were sunning themselves 
in a pavilion on the bank above them. 
“Let’s go back; I have not half seen 
those little inlets up the river.” 

“T don’t think you have,” said Elinor, 
looking at her watch. “I promised 
Auntie, however, to be within call about 
this hour.” 

“T have not heard her call,” urged 
Hardee, not thinking of his words. 

“Call!” echoed Elinor. “Imagine 
my ceremonious aunt coming to the 
edge of that balcony and lifting her 
voice to send it out to us over this waste 
of water!” 

“ Didn’t you say ‘call’?” said Hardee, 
still absently. 

“ Perhaps I did, but I meant it figura- 
tively. Presently you will see a liveried 
servitor walk in a dignified manner to 
the river brink and wait. Aunt will 
have directed him to tell me that the 
friends she expected have arrived, and 
that she desires my presence.”’ 

“Let him wade out and deliver it 
then,” said Hardee. ‘Suppose I had 
not met you that day, and so unexpect- 
edly that you, the besieged, had not 
time to mount your guns? Suppose I 
had not been able to follow up that lit- 
tle dream of victory—what then? Sup- 
pose I had ¢hen been ordered to Manila 
—to the scene of action, I mean; and 
suppose that I had not been one of those 
who returned —what then?” 
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“Hush, oh, hush,” breathed Elinor. 
“But suppose also then,” she added, 
“that, like the Governor of the castle in 
Auvergne—Du Guesclin’s last siege— 
I would, all the same, have struck my 
colors, and laid the keys of my strong- 
hold on——” she broke off, shuddering. 
“What makes you suppose such things ?” 

“T happen to remember that little in- 
cident about Du Guesclin,” said Hardee. 
“The keys of the stronghold were de- 
livered into his keeping at the appointed 
hour, though he lay deadin hiscoffin. I 
thank Heaven for you, Elinor ; you are 
as true-hearted a woman as ever those 
old knights of chivalry dared to dream 
of !” 

There flashed through Hardee’s mind 
the fascination of a belief he had always 
held, that if only a cool-headed woman 
like Elinor could once be won, it would 
be a surrender complete! Yet he had 
not often seen her in quite this mood, 
and felt that it was because she sus- 
pected the true position of affairs. A 
friend in power at the department, who 
knew that he had already applied for a 
short leave, had told him a few days 
ago that if he had special reasons for 
wanting to go anywhere or see about 
anything before leaving the United 
States, he had better be doing it at once, 
as he had reason to know that he might 
expect orders for Manila, also that 
there would be short interval after that 
for elaborate ceremonies. The same 
friend had hastened the granting of the 
leave, and he had started instantly, 
gaining a day or two, he hoped, on the 
time he might otherwise have had. He 
had thought Elinor unreasonable in 
pleading her aunt’s health and every- 


thing else, as against promising an 
Easter wedding. What would she say 


if she could know the wild desire now 
lurking in his heart? He would wait 
till his orders actually reached him be- 
fore he mentioned any of it to her. 

“There is aunt’s messenger ; row in, 
please.” 

Silently they rowed to shore. It was 
late afternoon ; the gayly-painted, flag- 
decked wharf was thronged with noisy 
nurses and children, among whom stood 
the blue-and-white-liveried messenger, 
with a small package in his hand. He 
told Miss Reynolds that her aunt’s 
friends had not arrived, and that he was 
to give her these letters that the post- 
man had just brought. 
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Elinor handed one from among them 
to Hardee. She had noticed the official 
stamp of the department, and her own 
letters fell at his feet. He saw the com- 
prehending and appealing glance as he 
at once put the envelope into his pocket. 
He began to gather up letters, gloves 
and wild flowers preparatory to helping 
her from the boat. 

“Sit down,” she said. “ Aunt does not 
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want us. Tell Mrs. Reynolds,” turn 
ing to the messenger, “ that I will be in 
my room an hour before dinner. Row 
down the river,” she said to Hardee, 
“across where that fallen tree is. I 
like it over there at this hour.” 

Without a word he obeyed. When 
they were in the shadow of the opposite 
shore, she said: “Open the envelope 
now ; when do you have to go?” 








THE TROUT OF 


P on the fourteenth story, where the ele- 
vators stop 
At the end of their elevating, is a lawyer's 
busy shop; 
And the gray-haired judge in his office chair 
wearily pens the line, 
For his thoughts are far on a northern lake 
with the trout of ninety-nine. 


"99. 


Digests and records, briefs and pleas, fade from 
his sight away, i 
And tumbling torrents of waters swirl, where 
the foaming eddies play. 

Courts and clients, and juries all, pass from his 
tired brain at last; 

Over the pool below the dam, daintily floats 
the feathered cast. 


Far up in the North, where the waters leap 
From their ice-bound prison of winter’s keep, 
There's a great trout waiting with hungry eyes, 
Be early; be early. and win the prize 


And the judge, bent o’er his writing, reviews 
the list again. 

The rod, with its silken wrappings all, is safe 
for the surging strain; 

The reel has been oiled and tested well, and the 
tapered line is tried; 

The book is filled with the sweetest flies that 
ever an artist tied, 





A message, sir! 
judge's shout. 

**Hooray! Here’s the word from Andover and 
the ice on the lakes is out. 

‘‘Chandler, old man, if you lose this case, tell 
Rogers I'll pay the fine, 

‘‘For I’m just in time to catch the train and 
the trout of ninety-nine.” 


The office boy grins at the 
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— « SANDZINS DOWN THE 


PZAOB SLOT 





BY WM. AUSTIN BROOKS. 


OR long had friend William and I 
planned a canoe trip down this 
fascinating water, and at last one 
memorable day found us fairly 

started upon the first stage of the jour- 
ney, which included the noble expanse 
of beautiful Moosehead Lake. 

There were four in the party that left 
Kineo, the others being our guides, 
Francis Sockalexis, a Wabanaki Indian 
of the Penobscot tribe, and Dennis, a 
capital guide and cook. 

The weather was anything but favor- 


able, for when, early in the afternoon, 
our little steamer Kedecca left her land- 
ing and pointed her nose for the North- 
east Carry, a steady rain was falling 
and there was no sign of fair weather 
near at hand. True canoers do not 
mind a wetting, but this rain was so 
persistent that it hid from our view 
some of the prettiest pictures of Moose- 
head’s famous collection. 

Two open canoes of the Indian model 
were lashed to the sides of the Rebecca, 
and in her small cabin was piled our 





ON THE CARRY. 
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wangan, as the Penobscots term in gen- 
eral all luggage, supplies, and camp 
equipage. 

These had been gauged to the pros- 
pective wants of four healthy men who 
knew they were carrying their campaign 
into a country where forest trees were 
more plentiful than grocers’ shops. At 
the same time, the fact was not over- 
looked that there were carries to be made 
where every extra pound would tax 
weary backs. Therefore the esséntials 
were carefully selected and luxuries 
were few in the boxes ; there were also 
a bag of potatoes and one of onions. 

One pack contained our tent, others 
our blankets and personal belongings, 
each having a rubber blanket on the 
outside. A camera, rods, creels, land- 
ing nets, axes, and camp utensils com- 
pleted the outfit. Our rubber coats 
and boots we had put on. 

In the late afternoon we were near- 
ing the head of the lake and.the wild 
West Branch of the Penobsc&®, which 
the Indians call Ket-tegwe-wick, “the 
great stream.” 

At last we could distinguish the single 
house with its adjacent barn, which con- 
stituted the sole evidence of civilization 
in this isolated corner of the world; and 
it was not long before we were alongside 
the rough pier, which the rude buffet- 
ings of the ice during the spring break- 
up had left in a very dilapidated con- 
dition. Upon it we placed one canoe 
bottom up, and to this shelter we trans- 
ferred our wangan,; and then, taking the 
other canoe, we went ashore and sought 
refuge in the barn. 

We shook the water from hats and 
coats, and made ourselves comfortable 
on boxes and barrels while we looked 
through the open door at the scene. 

A small clearing surrounded by woods, 
a low-lying shore on which Moosehead 
Lake was beating angrily, glimpses of 
dim mountain ranges across the waves, 
huge puddles and water-soaked earth in 
the foreground, the Rebecca speeding 
on her return journey in the middle dis- 
tance, the canoe and a bateau drawn 
up over the beach, give the keynote 
of wilderness to the picture. 

After a while the storm abated; we 
brought the wangan ashore, and loaded 
it with the canoes on a cart kept for that 
purpose, and then traversed the two 
miles of muddy road which took us from 
Kennebeck to Penobscot water. 


We splashed along through thickets 
of thrifty young growth which had 
sprung up since the old forest was de- 
stroyed by firesome years ago. Parallel 
with the road, but nearly hidden by the 
bushes, we saw the rotting timbers of 
the old tramway over which the carry 
was formerly made. 

Before we came in sight of Luce’s 
clearing on the West Branch the sun- 
light struggled through the clouds, cast- 
ing long shadows across the road, and 
in the east a rainbow of exceeding 
brilliancy glowed like a prismatic flame 
against its gray background. Such was 
our promise of fair weather on the mor- 
row, but we were quite content to fore- 
go our anticipated camp at Peske-begot 
when we saw the hospitable roof of 
Luce’s house and thought of the water- 
soaked forest. 

We were wet, cold and hungry, and 
it was with a feeling of great personal 
comfort that, after discarding our rub- 
ber garments, we warmed ourselves by 
a blazing wood fire. In a short time 
savory odors were wafted to us from the 
kitchen, and supper was heartily dis 
cussed. 

The canoes had been taken imme- 
diately to the bank of the river, which 
flows at the foot of a gentle slope, and 
our belongings were once more care- 
fully arranged beneath them. 

The next morning was cool and clear, 
and a fresh breeze riffled the waters of 
the West Branch, dissipating the curls 
of mist which floated on the surface. 
After breakfast we walked down through 
the dewy grass to the stream ; the gos- 
samer fabric of the cobwebs glistened 
against the green, and the swampy land 
at the foot of the slope was brilliant with 
the purple bloom of the iris. 

We carefully loaded the canoes, took 
our respective places, and then witha 
stroke of the paddles were launched 
upon our voyage. We had blue sky be- 
hind us, but ahead were dark clouds 
through which the sun shone, giving us 
alternate sunshine and shadow as we 
sped swiftly on our way down the stream. 

We were already more than four miles 
from the nearest village, away down at 
the foot of Moosehead, and each dip 
of our paddle took us farther from the 
settlements. 

The river banks were fringed with a 
tangled growth of alders, behind and 
above which were the taller forest trees 
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Between these green walls the river 
flowed calmly on, its dark water reflect- 
ing the upper world, so that we seemed 
suspended midway between sky and 
woods above and sky and woods below. 

The long, ribbon-like leaves of some 
species of water-grass, which grew on 
the bottom, swayed and twisted in the 
current with serpentine undulations, as 
if to indicate the way for us to go. The 
canoes, graceful as swans, light as fallen 
leaves upon the water, bore us on, mile 
after mile, so smoothly, so gently, so 
buoyantly, that with each soothing rip- 
ple at the bews and dip of paddles we 
approached nearer and nearer to the 
ideality of nature, 

We began to see forms of animal life, 
and the fauna as well as the flora gave 
us welcome. 

A musquash swam along under the 
alders, and all along the banks were 
empty mussel-shells, from which mem- 
bers of his tribe had extracted the con- 
tents for food. A moving speck which 
was crossing from one bank to the other 
proved to bea little wood-mouse, and as 
he swam two diverging ripples trailed 
behind him, forming an angle, of which 
his little nose was the apex. As we 
floated by him he swam faster, and 
his black, bead-like eyes sparkled as he 
looked at the strange monsters which 
had invaded his domain. Aswe rounded 
a bend a deer, which stood in the water 
drinking, leaped into the bushes and 
disappeared, his white tail flaunting 
defiantly. At the same moment a large 
crane rose from the rushes and flapped 
heavily away, with his long legs stretch- 
ing behind him. From the woods the 
white-throated sparrows were calling to 
each other, “peabody, peabody,” and a 
brood of mergansers splashed the water 
into foam with wings and feet in their 
haste to get to cover, making noise 
enough to frighten all the game fora 
mile around. 

Two miles below the carry we passed 
the mouth of Lobster Stream, which is 
the outlet of Lobster Lake, or Peske- 
begot, which means, in the Penobscot 
tongue, “the branch of a dead water.” 
In the next two miles we had strong 
water with occasional “rips,” and then 
entered a four-mile reach known as 
Moosehorn deadwater. 

Two miles more and we paused at the 
mouth of Ragmuff Stream to cast our 
first flies, but no trout would rise to our 
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lures. After nearly an hour of fruitless 
effort we continued on our way a few 
miles further tothe head of Rocky Rips. 
Here we went ashore for dinner. 

After photographing the pebbly shore 
with the canoes and an overhanging 
pine we again floated out upon the West 
Branch, Aj the mouth of a small brook 
we, for the third time, extended our - 
compliments to the trout; and this time 
not without avail, for William’s leader, 
with its three feathery deceits, had barely 
settled to the surface before there was a 
splash, and the line straightened as the 
fish darted up the stream. It was a 
small one, however, and was soon 
landed. 

In the meantime I was casting over 
a sunken log up into the brook. Twice~ 
I sent the flies fluttering to the smooth 
water with no response. Ever since we 
left the house William had been joking 
me that he would capture the first trout, 
and sure enough he had. Now he re- 
minded me of it and held the fish up for 
my inspection. 

“Never mind,’ said Francis, “we 
catch ’em trouts too,” and he cautiously 
propelled the canoe a few feet farther 
into the mouth of the brook. 

I cast again, this time sending the 
flies where the water looked dark and 
deep in the shadow of the bank. AIl- 
most before I knew it I had my hand 
on the reel trying to check a noble fish, 
which, after a magnificent rise and strike, 
was fairly making the water boil in his 
frantic endeavors to escape. 

“We catch ’em trouts too,” repeated 
Francis, with the shadow of a smile on 
his dusky face, and he seized the land- 
ing net as he watched the bending, sway- 
ing rod. After a struggle which tested 
my tackle, the net was carefully slid 
under the fish and lifted into the canoe. 
As Francis disengaged the hook, I re- 
marked to William, who had been 
watching the fight, ‘You are perfectly 
welcome to your first trout, my boy, 
when I can have the second one like 
this.” We caught enough to make that 
indefinite quantity known as a “ mess,” 
so that a trout supper was assured. 

At Rocky Rips the river is shallow 
and full of immense boulders, and the 
rapids are half a mile long. We used 
the setting poles in the swift water and 
took the paddles again when we emerged 
into the Pine Stream deadwater. Blue 
mountains were visible in the distance, 
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and among those grouped in the south- 
east, a mass of deeper blue against the 
sky, we saw the lofty summit of old 
Katahdin, the focus of our wanderings. 

Pine Stream deadwater contains sev- 
eral grassy islands, and into it flows a 
tributary into which we guided the ca- 
noes. This was Pine Stream, a dark, 
still channel of inky water, gloomy with 
the shadows of pine, spruce and hack- 
matack. 

We paddled silently up its sinuous 
course under the sombre umbrage of the 
trees. There were indentations in the 
sand and mud on the banks which told 
us that though the 
place was now 
silent asthe grave, 
there was life in 
the forest, for the 
impressions in the 
yielding soil had 
been made by the 
hoofs of deer and 
moose. A mile or 
so up the stream 
is a little fall 
which launches a 
flotilla of white 
foam patches on 
the black water. 
The Indians, 
whose names are 
always fitly 
chosen, call it 
Mkazooktook, 
which means 
“ Black Stream.” 

In naming the 
various points on 
the Penobscot and 
its branches, the 
aboriginal owners 
of the land have 
used a system 
whereby they usually apply the same 
appellation three times—to a fall, to 
the adjacent lake or deadwater, and 
to the inflowing stream at the same 
place. Where there are mountains in 
the vicinity they also, in some cases, re- 
ceive the same name. 

Following this rule, a short distance 
below Pine Stream at the foot of Pine 
Stream deadwater, are Pine Stream 
Falls, where the current rushes impetu- 
ously over broken ledges and rocks. 
There are three bad pitches with almost 
a mile of strong rapids below, and the 
canoeman needs a cool head and ready 
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hand when he matches his skill against 
the relentless force of the rushing flood. 

The appearance of the water, how- 
ever, indicates the way to the trained 
eyes of the Indians, and we picked our 
course through the waves and among 
the rocks which threatened us on all 
sides. A few moments later the falls of 
Mkazaooktook were behind us. 

As we left the rapids we spied a year- 
ling fawn on the left bank some distance 
ahead. We had determined to do some 
deer hunting, notwithstanding the re- 
strictions of close time, so we halted 
while William prepared his weapon; we 
then stole down 
upon our game, 
William in ad- 
vance and Francis 
and I behind. 
Dennis did not lift 
his paddle from 
the water but 
manipulated it 
silently butsurely, 
so that not the 
splash of a drop 
nor the least tap 
against the gun- 
wale should ap- 
prise the deer of 
our presence. 

Just as silently 
the paddle in the 
stern of my own 
canoe was work- 
ing, because I 
could hear no 
sound; but we 
were creeping on 
and I knew that 
Francis’ black 
eyes were spark- 
ling with = sup- 
pressed excite- 
ment, as I have often seen them gleam 
when we have hunted together. The 
deer was browsing on the brush along 
the shore. He came to the edge of the 
water and drank, splashed along a few 
feet and then resumed his feeding. 

The breeze blew directly from him to 
us, so that no tell-tale odor went to his 
sensitive nostrils. Silently the stealthy 
canoes went on; none of us moved a 
muscle, except that two pairs of sinewy 
arms skillfully feathered the paddles 
through the water. At last the moment 
caine ; we were near enough for our 
purpose. 


(2. 397:) 
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OUR FIRST GLIMPSE OF KATAHDIN, 


William raised his hands and I 
thought “he has him now,” when the 
little buck turned his head, saw us, gave 
one startled glance from his big eyes 
and bounded into the woods. Quick as 
he was though, during that brief in- 
stant when he saw us, the hunter had 
done his work, and though the game was 
gone, we “had him.” Brother sports- 
men—you who endeavor to live up to 
the ethics of our guild ; you who observe 


the limits of close time and obey the 
game laws—do not throw down this 
paper in disgust and think of that deer 
as coming to an untimely end when the 
laws of the State should have protected 
him, for the weapon which gleamed in 
William's hand was not a rifle, but a 
camera. 

The aspect of the country now be- 
came more desolate. The banks were 
lower and many dead trees killed by 
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high water stretched their naked 
branches to the sky. 

Two miles more and we came to two 
great piers—cribs of logs loaded with 
stones—in midstream. ‘They are used 
by the lumbermen, during the spring 
drive, to hold the boom while the logs 
are being rafted preparatory to towing 
them across the lake. Below them the 
river widens, and then— Chesuncook 
and Katahdin. Chesuncook—“ the big- 
gest lake”’—is the first great “ bulge” in 
the West Branch, going down the stream. 

To reach it we had paddled eighteen 
miles from Luce’s in a northeasterly 
direction, but now our course lay to the 
southeast. The lake is eighteen miles 
long and varies from one to three miles 
in width. Unlike most of the Maine 
lakes it contains 
no islands, unless 
we except Ring- 
bolt Rock at the 
southern end near 
the outlet. 

At the inlet 
there is a small 
back-woods ham- 
let of three or four 
log cabins, with 
one larger house 
of hewn logs 
which stands in a 
large clearing. 
Several bateaux 
and canoes were 
drawn up on the 
shore. 

We went to the 
large house and 
procured an extra paddle which we 
needed to replace one which had a flaw 
in the wood. We then proceeded down 
the lake some five miles and chose a 
camp ground on a little cove with a 
sandy beach. 

A great ledge of gray rock jutted out 
into the lake, and the shore was strewn 
with driftwood bleached white by sun 
and water. We pitched the tent under 
a huge canoe birch in the edge of the 
woods, and made our preparations for 
the night, the canoes as usual being 
turned bottom up on the shore. A fir 
tree was felled, and its branches fur- 
nished material for our beds, their bal- 
samic aroma filling the tent with health- 
giving perfume. They were placed on 


the ground lapping over each other like 
shingles, and over them our blankets 
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were spread, the rubber ones under- 
neath and over them the woolen ones. 
While Francis was chopping wood for 
the night and Dennis cooking supper, I 
went down to the canoes to fetch up 
the rods and cameras. The beach and 
lake looked so inviting that I was 
tempted to takea bath, and though the 
water was cold, my swim was most exhil- 
arating and refreshing. 

After our supper of trout, pork, onions, 
potatoes, bread and tea we sat around 
the fire, while we smoked and talked. 
William mended a rent in his coat and 
I repaired a torn shoe. It was cold, and 
as night came on we found the blaze 
comforting as well as cheerful. 

The level rays of the dying sunlight 
came through the trees and shot out 

across the heav- 
, + ing bosom of the 
lake, tinging the 


rd . 

r lake waves with 

ag twinkling fire. 
Across the rest- 


less water and be- 
yond the black 
fringe of forest 
on the opposite 
shore the summit 
of Katahdin and 
the lower peaks 
of the Mesowadn- 
chunk range 
were tipped with 
gold, which 
changed to blue 
and then to pur- 
ple as the shadows 
crept up the 
slopes. The fire cracked and the soft 
night breeze soughed gently through 
the trees; the waves broke softly on 
the sand and washed along the great 
gray rock, for both wind and sea had 
quieted down. The sun disappeared 
behind the timber, and the twilight 
deepened into darkness, which oblit- 
erated the mountains and all else ex- 
cept the decreasing circle illuminated 
by the campfire. Long ere I had fin- 
ished my worn shoe, or William his torn 
coat, the fire had died down, and, that 
it might last through the night, needed 
our joint attention. 

We heaped on more wood, and as the 
flames leaped upward we sought our 
balsam couch, and were soon asleep with 
only a bit of canvas between us and the 
stars. 


























FISHING FOR SNAPPING MACKEREL. 


BY CHARLES H. CHAPMAN. 


HILE the spotted trout, the gamy 
black bass, the lordly salmon, the 
surf-loving striped bass, and the 
giant tarpon, Silver King of our 

Southern waters, each has its circle of 
admirers and partisans who deride all 
notion of other fishing being called sport, 
yet there are plenty of fish in the sea 
besides these finny aristocrats. 

About the middle of the summer each 
year the shoals of young bluefish begin 
their annual visit to our bays and inlets. 
Coming up from the ocean and working 
their way slowly into all the nooks and 
crannies of our much indented coast, 
they remain with us until cold weather 
drives them back to deep water to 
join next year their full-grown brethren 
in the schools that delight the heart of 
the sea fisherman. The advent of the 
small fry is hailed with joy by the boys 
of the shore towns. “Snappers are 
biting” is the cry, and straightway we 
see processions of urchins and some 
grown-up youngsters with them, laden 
with long baskets and long cane poles, 
heading for the docks and _ pier-heads 
where the tide runs strongest. Later 
they return with long strings of silvery 
little fish, that make the mouths of the 
knowing ones water as they think of 
their crisp flavor hot from the frying pan. 

Let us stroll down to the dock and in- 
spect the modus operandi of snapper 
fishing. At the end of a long pier jut- 
ting out into the channel we find the 
stringpiece covered by a sitting delega- 
tion of men, girls, and boys of all sorts, 
sizes and ages, each protected in the rear 
by a basket, bait-can, or pail of some sort. 
Each one is armed with a cane pole 
fifteen feet or more in length, to which is 
attached a coarse cotton line terminating 
in a wire cross-bar holding two large 
hooks. About three feet above the 
hooks is fastened a large cork or float. 
On the water near the pier are anchored 
a number of boats filled with the same 
fashion of fishers and tackle. Few note 
your coming on the pier, each one being 
intent upon his own float, with the heavy 
rod resting across his lap. A float bobs, 
bobs again, and goes under water. The 
fortunate owner thereof awakes with a 
start, and, with a derrick-like heave, 
hoists the pole, line, float, cross-bar, 


hooks, and one small snapper high over 
his head, and, continuing the arc, drops 
the whole connection behind him on the 
dock, whence he rushes to seize his prey. 

Our trout-fishing friend, he of the six- 
ounce rod, has seen enough. With a 
silence that is more eloquent than words 
he turns his back on the place of unholy 
sacrifice and shakes its dust from his 
feet. But stay, my friend, there is more 
in the manner than in the kind of fish- 
ing. Let us see what sport the little 
snapper will show when properly fished 
for, 

There is an idle afternoon before us. 
The striped bass are not running and 
the bluefish are too far away. Let us 
experiment with the small fry at hand. 
Don’t disturb that crowbar of a trolling 
rod, or even that eleven-ounce, eleven- 
foot piece of tough greenheart, but 
take down that little five-and-a-half- 
ounce toy with which you are wont to 
inveigle the brook trout of the mountain 
streams. 

A smallest size silk line attached toa 
three-inch piece of copper wire, fastened 
in turn toa number four sproat hook, 
completes your outfit. A small float 
can be added if desired, but to those 
who like to feel their fish it is super- 
fluous. We add a light landing net to 
our outfit and stroll down to the beach. 

After slipping into our bathing suits, 
a haul or two with the minnow net sup- 
plies our pail with a sufficiency of mum- 
mies, killies, silversides, or whatever 
term is proper to designate the diminu- 
tive fry we use for bait, and a plunge 
in the cool water makes us fresher than 
before for the afternoon sport. We 
board our comfortable skiff and pull off 
shore. The pier is the best place, but 
it is crowded afloat and ashore. Halfa 
mile farther out on the other side of the 
channel there is a curve in the current 
where the tide sweeps around the head 
of a long shoal. We will try it there in 
quiet and solitude, as befits the true 
fisherman, 

We bait with a small silverside, pass- 
ing the hook through and through its 
body from mouth to tail, for the snap- 
pers are clever bait-stealers, yet leaving 
the baitin as natural a position as pos- 
sible. Then, with one or two light 
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motions of the wrist and forearm and a 
swish or two of the rod, we lay out some 
thirty feet or more of line, and let the 
bait drift and draw in the strong tide. 

For ten minutes there is no sign. 
Patience. They will find us in time, 
and when they find us they will stay 
with us. Ah! Your rod gives that 
biting twitch, and the shock passes clear 
down to the butt and into your tingling 
fingers. Hold! Not too fast now! 
The snapper has the black bass trick of 
holding the bait a while before he swal- 
lows it. Another twitch and another, 
and a wild succession of frantic jerks. 
You have him. 

The featherweight rod bends, whips, 
and springs to the struggles and rushes 
of the gamest little fish that swims. 
Hold him. Don’t reel in yet. Watch 
him closely. Now he begins to tire. 
Take your line as he gives it. Don't 
give him any slack or he will be off. 
He fights for every inch and makes you 
stop reeling time andagain. Now he is 
alongside. Notime for the landing net. 
Catch hold of your line as near the water 
as possible, and with a quick pull lift 
him into the boat, where, game to the 
last, he fights his last struggle on the 
grating. 

What a beauty he is, with his back of 
the darkest steel blue, and his gills, sides 
and belly of glittering silver! “If he 
were only a little bigger,” you say, re- 
gretfully, as you eye the nine inches of 
energy that gave so much trouble in 
the getting. Ah,if heonly were! Let 
those who have chummed for full-grown 
bluefish with light tackle answer for 
what the pygmy can do when he gets 
his growth. Now the other rod is bend- 
ing and springing to the strain of a 
fighting captive, and a few minutes’ 
play adds a companion to the one 
already landed. He is almost a dupli- 
cate in size, for, like all schoolfish, the 
snappers run very even, and there are 
few very small or very large ones, the 
smaller ones keeping by themselves in 
the shoal water near shore, where they 
are less likely to be disturbed by the 
bigger ones. Hence the change from a 
one- pound fighter to a four-inch min- 
now is less frequent than in trout fish- 
ing. 

Now the fish are coming in earnest. 
The bait has hardly time to sink before 
the twitch, twitch, of the rod denotes a 
bite, and a moment later the reel is 
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clicking, as the line brings the strug- 
gling quarry tothe boat. Fortwo hours 
or more the fish continue their attack, 
with hardly enough lull from time to 
time to let you count the catch or light 
a pipe. At last, though the fish are still 
biting as eagerly as ever, the sinking 
sun gives notice of supper and bed 
awaiting us ; and regretfully we cast our 
bait, land our last fish, pull up anchor, 
and row homeward with visions of fresh 
fried snapper floating in our minds and 
putting the last keen edge on an appe- 
tite already sharpened by the whet of 
the salt air and a long, busy afternoon 
of sport. 

The fierceness with which the snapper 
takes the bait is characteristic of the 
bluefish nature. His hard, bony jaws 
and saw-like teeth, that will cut a line 
like a knife and give your finger quite a 
squeeze if you insert it too freely when 
detaching him, make hooking him 
rather difficult, and many escape after 
seizing the bait. Often one will seize 
the bait, and, missing the hook, hang on 
like a bull puppy to a rag until drawn 
almost to the boat, and then let go just 
as you think you have him safely caught. 
The hook should be kept sharp and the 
tackle examined frequently, as the snap- 
pers’ teetharedisastroustowhateverthey 
seize. Even small wire is occasionally 
twisted off or parted by these determined 
little devourers. While the landing net 
is not much used in boat fishing, it is 
well to have one, as a stray mackerel or 
Spanish mackerel may take the bait, or, 
as has happened, a dogfish may take the 
fish that has taken your bait, and you 
will have an exciting experience of 
miniature tarpon fishing before he parts 
the line or smashes the rod. 

For the table there is no fish that sur- 
passes the fresh-caught snapper. Fried 
in the pan, his firm, white, delicate flesh 
has that indescribable something,a soup- 
con of salt air, salt water, and pure wild- 
ness in its rich flavor that makes the 
mouth water for more of the delicious 
morsel. Like the brook ‘trout, however, 
he will not stand bringing to market, 
and a day or soin a dealer’s ice-box,robs 
his flesh of that exquisite delicacy that 
constitutes his claim to the notice of the 
epicure. 

Fished for fairly and cooked rightly, 
there is many a fine day’s sport and 
toothsome feast to be enjoyed with this 
child of the mighty bluefish. 














FIVE WEEKS 
AWHEEL IN FRANCE 


BY SIDNEY CROSS. 
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TO 


DIEPPE. 


EDNESDAY, July 28th—The 
sky is overcast and promises a 


nasty day, but everybody is up 
early and ready to get away 
from this bad-smelling hotel. Poor 
Thomas is having a serious wrangle 
in his very best French with the land- 
lady, whose frilled and beribboned cap 
shakes with emotion, while her lord and 
master stands by indifferent, placid and 
undisturbed, never venturing a word. 
All this we see through the office win- 
dow, as we stand in the courtyard 
studying the weather probabilities, and 
off we start, but arrived at the market- 
place it begins to drizzle a bit. Mrs. 
Thomas is funking and says she will go 
with the servants. Barney, having on 
a thin linen suit, thinks it more dis- 
creet for his bad arm to do the same. 
Thomas says there is a wonderful road 
to Ouistreham (he does not know it, but 
has heard it); so toward it he, Lady Au- 
gusta and Zimmy pedal. It zs a wonder- 
ful road, ten kilometres straight-away on 
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the tow-path alongside the canal, not an 
inch of rise or fall and not a pebble in it. 
The canal is wide and deep, and on either 
side lined with tall silver poplars planted 
at even distances apart, and their reflec- 
tion in the still water is lovely. 

At Ouistreham, a queer little port, we 
breakfast under a sheltered arbor at- 
tached to the Hotel de l’'Univers. The 
landlady’s very good-looking and very 
well-dressed daughter takes our order 
and seems much interested that every- 
thing shall be to our liking. We are in 
every way grateful, for here in this out- 
of-the-way little village we feast on 
fresh crevettes, eggs, barre, with a de- 
licious cream sauce, and a fat crisp barn- 
yard duckling done to aturn and tender 
as possible, with some capital Chablis. 

It begins to rain, but Lady Augusta, in 
true sporting spirit, leads the way, and 
along we go splashing. It isn’t at all 
a bad ride and we are good-humored, if 
damp, over it, and exclaim occasionally 
as the puddles grow deeper and the rain 
finds some new entrance to trickle down 
our backs. But we are ahead of the 
tram, and we are ahead of the train, 
and the servants and Barney, and Mrs. 
Thomas, and the luggage from Caen. 

We are wofully wet and bedraggled 
when we ride up, after twenty miles in 
the rain, to the Grand Hétel de Ca- 
bourg ; and when Thomas inquires if 
the luggage and servants have come, 
the manager looks as if he was being 
joked with and did not believe we ever 
had any luggage or servants. While 
Thomas is telling him that we want 
half the hotel and all there is to eat and 
drink in the place, the ’bus arrives with 
the party and we are relieved. Zimmy 
discovers a sign that says there is an 
American bar in the Casino, and know- 
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ing that to be a good place for wet 
people, the wet ones go there, leaving 
the others to see about the rooms. 

Thursday, July z9th—The sun is 
shining brightly, and it is a glorious day 
after yesterday’s rain. We go early to 
visit the iron horses in their stable, and 
Thomas’ hair, the little he has, stands on 
end, for his front tire is deflated, and, 
when it is tested,about twenty small holes 
are discovered, evidently pinholes made 
by some mischievous boy. The lad who 
has charge of the “Garage” says he 
knows nothing about it, and when the 
manager of the hotel is summoned falls 
to weeping to proclaim his innocence. 
Nobody did it, of course ; nobody ever 
does that sort of thing. Everybody who 
owns a bicycle is indignant and all talk 
at once. When we have reasoned it out, 
the blame is laid on one of the small 
pages who, clothedin knickerbockers and 
many brass buttons and gold lace, met 
us at the door on arrival, and who pre- 
tended to take charge of the machines 
while we went to counteract the effects 
of our ducking. Zimmy takes it philo- 
sophically and says it is only natural, as 
he would probably have done the same 
sort of thing when he was a boy. To 
him, Cook, still fuming with rage, an- 
swers that he would like to have been 
Zimmy’s father about that time. There 
is a bicycle dealer in Cabourg, by name 
Paillard. We discover his existence, 
also that he has an expert in his em- 
ploy, and while the small punctures are 
being repaired we all sit argund and 
watch. We no longer say, or even 
think, that we could do it better or more 
quickly. We did think so once upon a 
time, and did not hesitate to say so, but 
experience has dispelled that illusion. 

When our conductor’s tire is finally 
mended we ride to Houlgate, where we 
find some Paris pals, who are summer- 
ing at one of the hotels. They join us, 
and back we go the picturesque inn of 
Guillaume le Conquérant, at Dives. 
Here we order luncheon, and while it is 
being cooked we are shown around the 
various rooms, which are well worth 
seeing. It is quaint and pretty, andthe 
old woodwork (and the new), the bibe- 
iots, potteries, brasses, etc., help to 
make it most attractive. It has been all 
graphically described in Mrs. Dodd’s 
charming book, ‘Three Normandy 
Inns,” and we have all read it, so are 
prepared for it. 
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The luncheon is excellent; the dishes, 
specialties of the house, are savory and 
perfectly cooked. It is served to us in 
the Salle des Marmousets, the service of 
glass and china being quite in keeping 
with the furniture and decorations. The 
bill, however, is as dear as we would have 
paid at the Café Anglais or Paillard’s, 
and Thomas kicks. We think he likes 
to kick, or just to make a bluff of it, for 
at all these places, nearly, the cash is in 
charge of a good-looking and well- 
dressed young woman, who adds a franc 
for every smile given to, another for 
every kick coming from, a male cus- 
tomer. How she treats those of herown 
sex we have not had a chance to see. A 
small diminution is finally made, the 
charge for occupying the Salle des Mar- 
mousets having been put down at 
twenty-five francs. This charge Mr. 
Cook positively refuses to admit, and in- 
sists that he wanted to breakfast out- 
side, under the shady arbor, but that 
every table was taken, which is quite 
true. We didn’t want to be cooped up 
in a room, noteven in the Marmousets, a 
lovely day like this! The cashier 
smiles, and Thomas smiles back, and a 
broader smile when the twenty-five 
francs is scratched off. 

This was once a cheap little inn, 
where one could hide one’s self and be 
comfortable for from five to seven francs 
per day, “tout compris.” That was be- 
fore Mrs. Dodd’s book was printed. 

Friday, July 30th—We meet this morn- 
ing at the Grand Hotel, Houlgate. We 
are now nine in all, but some ride ina 
carriage, not being bike fiends—we call 
these additions our transients. Westart 
for Trouville over what has been spe- 
cially pointed out to us as ¢he best road. 
On this specially good road there are 
two hills which are “corkers;” every- 
body has to walk up the latter part of 
these, as riding is next to impossible. 

We have run against some pretty stiff 
hills in our journey to this point, and at 
first it was a matter of pride to ride up 
them, no matter how much puffing and 
grunting it required. Then one walked 
up, and then another walked up to keep 
her company. Even Barney the Kid, 
the ‘expert, whose youth and strength 
and muscle we have all envied so, even 
Barney has taken to walking some hills, 
It may be that he feels lonesome riding 
alone. Zimmy was the last to get off 
and foot it. He has a dignified, delib- 
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erate and very slow way riding a hill, al- 
ways getting there. We have decided 
that it is a good thing to walk up a hill 
once ina while. It brings a new set of 
muscles into action, 

Arrived at Trouville, we breakfast 
at the Hotel de Paris, Dutch treat, and 
when the bill arrives it is a question if 
we will not have to leave our watches 
as security. It is so large that Thomas 
cannot speak for a moment. He, of 
course, is settling it, and for a wonder 
does not dispute it ; in fact, there is noth- 
ing to say, and we are led to imagine 
that the proprietor needs the money, so 
we let him have it. We ride back—and 
walk a good deal—and arrive in good 
time for a salt bath, having done twen- 
ty-seven miles. 

At dinner we find on the menu “ De- 
moiselles de Cabourg,” and when they 
appear it is in the form of small chicken 
lobsters, split and broiled, in real down- 
East fashion. 

Saturday, July 31st.—We have decided 
to move on to Havre, for our friends at 
Dives and Houlgate are inclined to be 
too kind. They want us to dine and 
breakfast with them every day for a 
week to come, and we are only bicycle 
tramps, and having sent on most of the 
heavy luggage to Dieppe we have no 
conventional dining garments, and much 
prefer our tramp existence, so, not to 
seem ungracious, we leave, over the 
same hills as we went yesterday, to Trou- 
ville. While we are breakfasting we are 
amused at watching the French gentle- 
men of more or less note, and their fear- 
ful and wonderful clothes as worn at the 
bains de mer. One individual, evidently 
quite alive to the propriety of the ethics 
of costume, in order to be ready for any 
emergency, is guiding an automobile 
carriage and wearing riding breeches, 
boots and spurs, a pea-jacket and a 
yachting cap, and he is immensely 
pleased with himself. By the little un- 
comfortable boat we get to Havre, 
where we install ourselves and follow- 
ers at Frascati’s, which some of us know 
of old as being clean and comfortable 
and with a famous cuisine. 

Sunday, August 1st.—It threatens rain, 
and we ride about the town a bit, then 
sit on the jetty to watch the Sunday 
crowd go by and see the vessels coming 
into the harbor—always a pretty sight. 
We breakfast at Tortoni’s, and there 
learn that there is to be a bicycle “ Caval- 
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cade,” so, of course, we must see this at 
any cost. 

The grand stand having been pointed 
out to us, Thomas interviews a function- 
ary with a large gold badge and red rib- 
bon, and we are offered seats on the 
stand, but that is already well filled, and 
our conductor will have none of them. 
As there are some chairs, a row of them, 
in front of the grand stand, why shouldn’t 
we have five of these? It seems to be 
quite impossible, for these are reserved 
forthe judges. But we are good judges 
of bicycles and of bicycle cavalcades, 
and these should be our seats. A gen- 
tleman, evidently of the committee, 
judging from his decorations, inter- 
rupts, and in English says we are quite 
welcome to the seats, and we take them, 
the front seats in the synagogue, from 
which we have an uninterrupted view 
of the whole performance. 

The cavalcade is organized and given 
under the patronage of a new “ Socie- 
ty for the Encouragement of Bicycle 
Fétesin Havre.”’ The wheels are really 
wonderfully and _ prettily decorated. 
There are all sorts and kinds—single, 
tandems, tricycles, quints, and more. 
The riders are dressed in every possible 
fantastic costume—Joan of Are and 
Don Quixote, both in armor, their ma- 
chines being covered with papier maché 
horses. Following them come a white 
bear, an astronomer, a rosiére, a gen- 
darme, and representatives of all epochs 
of French costumes, the original walk- 
ing velocipede, and the velocipede of 
thirty years ago, ridden by an urchin 
in the costume of Uncle Sam, and many 
more quite interesting. The procession 
circles around, passing us three times, 
and the band plays. Every one is happy 
and delighted. It is a tremendous suc- 
cess. 

Monday, August 2d.—Soine one has 
told Thomas that at Lillebonne there is 
the ruin of a Roman Circus as fine or 
finer than those of Arles and Nimes, so 
that is our excursion for to-day. It has 
also been asserted that at Lillebonne 
William the Conqueror decided to in- 
vade England, but there are many places 
about here where William is credited 
with having decided on this undertak- 
ing. We mustsee Lillebonne, however, 
so we take the train to Bréauté, and 
from there take toour wheels, a pretty 
ride, the approach to Lillebonne being 
most charming. 
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AT ETREIAT. 


The Hotel de France is said to be the 
best hotel in the place, and there we 
put our bikes to rest, in our chronic con- 
dition of hunger and thirst. Itis after 
one o’clock. The table d’hdéte breakfast 
is finished, the table cleared. The pro- 
prietor has gone somewhere, no one 
seems to know where. Thedining-room 
is small and close, the aroma of a meal 
just finished clinging to it. A boy, evi- 
dently fhe waiter, reluctantly conde- 
scends to take our orders, He is rein- 
forced by the cook, and it seems difficult 
to obtain a square meal. “Give us 
anything you have,” Thomas urges ; 
“bread and butter, sardines, eggs, Cha- 
blis, but quickly.” They don’t seem in- 
clined to hurry, so we help ourselves to 
a table which we move under the shade 
of a tree in the stable yard, then bring 
chairs for ourselves, while the boy looks 
on helplessly. We watch him as he 
saunters over tothe butcher’s, where he 
and the man of meat converse desulto- 
tily; then he comes back with chops 
done up in brown paper, our breakfast. 


| 
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We finally get bread and butter, and 
sardines, always a palatable makeshift, 
and ultimately the rest of our meal. 


_ Thomas has gone foraging and returns 


with a huge and hot brioche and a cake 
covered with chocolate cream for des- 
sert, of which he gives us all a peep, 
and then covers it carefully from the 
marauding flies. It is astrange meal, a 
poor one, for we are spoiled, having 
found such excellent food, smiling faces, 
and quick and ready service at nearly 
all our stopping places. 

We ride to see the Roman Ruins, and 
they are a fraud, not to be compared 
with the Arles theatre, then ride back to 
Havre, through Tancarville and Har- 
fleur and some lime quarries which are 
rather picturesque from their manner of 
being worked. To-day’s run is thirty- 
seven miles. 

Tuesday, August 3d.—At 9:30 we are 
off. We have settled our bill, and 
Thomas has complained of something, 
just what it is we don’t know ; he seems 
to think it adds to his importance to do 
so. We hear him scolding the cham- 
bermaid as he gives her a tip, but we 
really have no fault to find with the 
hotel; it was very good, if expensive, 
but good hotels are not inexpensive. 
We have to stop while somebody sends 
a small parcel by post to Paris, and here 
we discover what a lot of red tape and 
sealing wax it requires to send a small 
parcel through the French post office. 
It must be tied in a certain way, sealed 
in four different places, and a piece of 
paper pasted on both sides.of the box. 
This is done for you at the neighboring 
bureau de tabac for ten centimes, and if 
itis not offered in just this shape, the 
pompous gentleman behind the iron 
grating will have nothing to do with it. 
When he does consent to take it he asks 
the sender for a history and map of his 
life, and all the details of the contents 
of the package 

After this we can get away and we do, 
against a heavy head wind and up and 
down plenty of hills, All this coast is 
rich in hills, which might be easy climb- 
ing for people in good training, but we 
have not started into rea/ training yet ; 
we simply can't, for our appetites won’t 
allow us to. At Etretat we breakfast 
at the Hotel Hauville, under an awning 
in the courtyard. Here we are very 
well looked after, and have a long chat 
with the proprietor, who makes his little 
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bow and says he regrets we cannot stop 
with him for a while. Of course, all his 
politeness and courtesy go on the bill, 
but it is worth it. 

Then we wander about. From here 
we go on to Fécamp over capital roads 
lined on each side with the most charm- 
ing landscapes. 

We find the servants waiting at the 
Hotel de la Plage Fécamp, which had 
been recommended to us, but it is lack- 
ing in many comforts and most primi- 
tive indeed. We should be in a sad 
plight if we had not our own folding 
bathtubs, and if the sea‘was not so close 
at hand waiting for those of us who pre- 
fer it, for there is no tub in the hotel 
and there never has been. 





BREAKFAST WITH THE TRANSIENTS. 


Wednesday, August 4th.—In the early 
morning we visit the Abbaye of Fécamp, 
where the cordial was once made by 
Benedictine monks and named after 
them. One is led to suppose by the label 
on the bottle that the monks are still at 
work over their cordial. Nota bit of it. 
It is simply a very rich stock company. 
The monks disappeared from here at the 
Revolution. What is left of their occu- 
pation is most practical, and with all up- 
to-dateappliances. There isa charming 
old garden inclosed by the modern 
manufactories, for the Abbaye itself is 
across the road, and all that was of value 
has been removed into the museum. 
The refectory, so-called, is a restoration 
of the old one, very modern, very glar- 


ing, but containing many interesting 
and possibly authentic relics which form 
the museum. The distilling, bottling, 
labeling and packing rooms are all fur- 
nished with most modern improve- 
ments, labor-saving machines and peo- 
ple. It is business, pure and simple, 
and only worth going through as any 
factory may be. 

We ride on, after our visit to the fac- 
tory, over rather stony roads and pretty 
steep hills up and down to Petites Dalles, 
a delightfully situated little corner of 
the world, hidden away in an indenta- 
tion of the cliff, where we breakfast at 
the only hotel, evidently the resort of 
the petite bourgeoisie. Our women say 
that among the guests of the hotel, who 
pass us as we are eat- 
ing in the shade of a 
summer- house, they 
recognize some mo- 
distes and their assist- 
ants from Paris shops. 
They are evidently get- 
ting their fortnight of 
holiday, which is their 
due. Here we can see 
how easily and inex- 
pensively the French 
people take their pleas- 
ure and how heartily 
they enjoy it. Of course 
the accommodations 
are not as comfortable 
as we would find at 
some of the smarter 
places, Cabourg, Houl- 
gate or Trouville, but 
the air is just the same 
air, and it is the same 
water, and there is a 
little Casino with the same attractions 
on a diminished scale, and the visitors 
are most contented, and derive a lot of 
benefit, not only from the air and sea, 
but from their own contentment. 

The road over which we have to ride 
is rather far back from the coast, and at 
short distances all along there are turns 
which lead down to one of the coast vil- 
lages. This means really “down,” for 
they are all of them situated in a break 
of the chalk cliffs which line the coast 
of Normandy, so we have, to reach any 
of them, to go down a steep hill, and to 
get out again, to go up another just as 
steep. Notwithstanding this, we have, 
as usual, chronic thirst, which compels 
us to turn aside and stop at Veulettes 
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for a few moments, and from there we 
go on to Saint Valéry en Caux, which is 
to be our stopping place for the night.: 

At Saint Valéry en Caux we alight at 
the Hotel de la Plage, recording twenty- 
five miles, and at once make for the 
beach, which is close at hand. Herea 
good salt bath in the searevives us. We 
could have been more happy with a 
beach of sand, but this one, like all those 
north and east of Trouville, is shingled, 
round, wabbly stones of assorted sizes, 
which hurt your feet, and threaten your 
every step with a sprained ankle, The 
hotel is fair, and our dinner very accept- 
able. After dinner we walk on the 
beach, look at the new moon and the 
light-houses, and talk over the trip, 
which is likely to finish to-morrow at 
Dieppe. 

Thursday, August 5th—We are off 
early, for the day invites a ride. We 
leave with pleasant “Au revoir, messieurs 
et dames” from our hostess and her 
satellites. Our fat hostess especially is 
earnest in her repeated hope that she 
will see us again when we can stop 
longer, and says she will do everything 
to make us happy and comfortable, and 
we believe her, for she has certainly 
tmied this time. We stop at Veules for 
our morning apéritif, and because we 
hope there may be a mender of wheels 
there, for Barney has picked up a sharp 
stone or a nail and has a puncture. 
Good luck follows us, and there is a 
gentleman, most garrulous and impor- 
tant, who mends the wounded member, 
slowly, but surely and well, and during 
the operation lets us all know his capa- 
bilities as a linguist by keeping up a 
running discourse in various tongues. 

From here we are off at once, deter- 
mined to reach Dieppe for breakfast. 

Weare told totake the route nationale, 
as it is better than the route vicinale, be- 
ing kept in order by the government. 
We do take it and find it good, but the 
hills are heart-breakers indeed. It is 
only twenty-three miles, and we know 
what good things there are waiting for 


us at Dieppe, so we struggle on, and 
with delight at last find ourselves at the 
top of a long, steep hill, #e /ast, and 
down below us lies Dieppe. 

Naturally we lose no time coasting 
down, and line up at 1:29 Pp. M. in 
front of the little sandwich shop at the 
corner, opposite the Casino. Jean ap- 
pears, takes the machines, and we go 
to a most excellent breakfast waiting 
for us at the Grand Hd6tel Frangais. 
What a good hotel it is! If the prices 
are alittle high, they are quite pardon- 
able for making them high. They have 
only two months in the year during 
which they have any prices at all. A 
month ago to-day we left Paris and we 
have done and seena lot. Thomas Cook 
actually struts and throws his chest out 
and seems to own the whole place. He 
is proud indeed, pleased that every one 
is contented and sound in mind and 
limb. There have been no setbacks, no 
broken bones, no dissensions, no quar- 
rels, no misunderstandings, and we are 
all feeling most friendly toward one an- 
other. He is as pleased over this as he is 
sorry the tour is over. He réSigns his po- 
sition as personal conductor, secretary, 
treasurer and manager, and settles ac- 
counts. This, no doubt, is a relief,as we 
have noticed hisentanglements at book- 
keeping at times. It is proposed to give 
him a finely engrossed parchment, tell- 
ing of his prowess and recommending 
him as manager to future parties. But 
he says if he can’t have a gold bicycle 
he won’t have anything, and tearfully 
considers that, if all the party had left 
all the useless and expensive luggage - 
in Paris, there would have been quite * 
enough saved to pay for a gold bicycle, 
or at least for the handle-bars, 

We have had a pleasant month of it, 
riding nearly eight hundred miles—a 
month of exercise out of doors. Eight 
hundred miles is not such a lot, after all, 
to brag of, but enough when petticoats 
are in the party, and we are s (My eight 





hundred days younger and br off for 
the trip. 











BASS-FISHING AT STONY ISLAND. 


BY ISABEL NELSON. 


self and my family, have for many 
years spent the fishing season on 
Stony Island, in Lake Ontario. 

We are:all fond of dear old Stony. 
The children love it because they have 
known it from their baby days, the 
wives like it because it is a good place 
for the children, and the Colonel and I 
like it for the fine black bass we have in 
days gone by managed to entice into 
our landing nets. 

The night before we start for Stony 
the Colonel and I take off our coats, 
roll up our sleeves, and start in over- 
hauling our tackle, with an eye to busi- 
ness later on. 

Many years have I gone through this 
same performance: testing my line, 
oiling my reels, arranging carefully my 
leaders, hooks, and fly-book, and then 
settling down, with a good cigar and 
contented mind, to dream of the fun in 
store for me. 

The Colonel is an awfully good fellow, 
and I admire him greatly, although 
he has some faults, which always appear 
when we go fishing, that annoy me 
dreadfully. But for all that, he is a 
good companion, for no matter how 
poor the luck, how blistering hot the 
sun, how many “comers” he has lost 
just as he had them in the landing net, 
nor how many bass we have to stuff 
with gravel to make our envious friends 
give due respect to our fishermanship, 
he is always smiling and happy. 

The Colonel and I do not always 
agree when it comes to fishing. Where 
we shall fish, how we shall fish, and 
what bait we will use, are usually set- 
tled by the toss up of a cent. I think 
this a very good idea, as the Colonel is 
apt to be mistaken in these little de- 
tails that go toward making a good 
day’s sport, and I do not like to annoy 
him by insisting upon my own way. 
Another thing that I think we manage 
very well indeed, is to divide the day, 
so that each of us shall have a chance 
to do what he likes the best. 

For instance, I like still fishing, and 
the Colonel is fond of trolling. So be- 
fore dinner we do one, and after dinner 
the other. So we always come home in 
the evening just as good friends as we 


7 E Colonel and his family, and my- 


started in the morning, which is really 
remarkable, as my friend is a little set 
in his way. 

To be serious, Stony Island is the place 
for black bass. I have fished many 
years, and in many different places, but 
I never knew anything to equal the 
fishing at Stony. The fish are mostly 
of good size and are full of fight. 

At the head of the island is a small 
bay, called Brodus Bay. One day last 
summer the Colonel and I went in there, 
and we saw five hundred black bass 
sunning themselves in shallow water 
near the shore. We tried hard to get 
some of them, but could not induce 
them to take anything. We came home 
disgusted. 

Our oarsman suggested trying the 
same place next day. This we did, but 
not a bass was to be seen. Such is 
fisherman’s luck ! 

Catching fish is not all luck, as some 
people seem to think it is. Tobe a 
successful fisherman one must under- 
stand the fish he is angling for. He 
must judge from the wind, from the sky, 
and from the weather, what to expect 
in a day’s fishing. Why bass will one 
day take minnows, and the next day re- 
fuse them, is more than I can tell; per- 
haps they believe variety to be the 
spice of life. At anyrate a good fisher- 
man never gets discouraged, but just 
keeps at it, and in the end usually suc- 
ceeds. 

If we could feel a gentle nibble every 
time we dropped our hook into the 
water, the charm in fishing would soon 
disappear. But to sit fearfully still, 
peering down into the green water, un- 
til some sly old fellow gets up courage 
enough to investigate the bait, and then 
to strike him just at the proper time, is 
true pleasure to a good fisherman. To 
land a three-pounder, after a hard fight, 
is a triumph. 

Minnows at a dollar a hundred are 
rather expensive, as a change in the 
weather is apt to turn them all on their 
backs; and unless you have acan of nice 
fat worms, you must go ashore and spend 
time hunting up bait. I know one old 
man who fishes altogether with salt 
pork, but I believe he has indifferent 
luck. 
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I have found that the best fishing is 
usually late in the day. Bass seem to lie 
low while the sun is the hottest, and be- 
tween four o’clock and sunset they are 
quite active. Often I have sat all day, 
with hardly a nibble, until four o’clock, 
and after that had sport enough to make 
up for lost time. 

Trolling on a calm, warm summer 
day, when there isn’t a ripple in the 
water, nor a sound to be heard but the 
dip, dip, dip, of the oar, and hum of the 
eel flies as they skim over the water, is 
very charming to a person fresh froma 
busy city. 

If you have never eaten a shore din- 
ner, it is useless for me to try to tell you 
what one is like. Many a good time 
have the Colonel and I had eating, on 
the shore of Stony, under the shade of 
some protecting old tree. 

Usually three or more boats leave, at 
the same time, in the morning. Before 
starting we arrange where and when to 
meet, to have our dinner. Each boat 
donates three or four fish from its 
morning’s catch, and besides this we 
have baskets filled with good things. 
We have a nice cool place, where we all 
stretch out on the grass, and tell stories 
while the oarsmen cook the dinner. 

If I start to teil a story, the Colonel 
makes various strange and unsuccessful 
attempts to appear asleep. If hetellsa 
story I return the compliment. It isan 
exhilarating sight to see him lying on his 
back, with his eyes closed tight, and his 
mouth just the opposite. But it is still 
more exhilarating to see him open his 
eyes, close his mouth, bound up like a 
rubber-ball, and roar out: ‘“ What's 
that?” if by mistakeone of his stories 
is told by some one else as his own 

It is a sad day for friendship when 
old friends begin telling their fishing 
experiences. Often have I sat thus, 
waiting for dinner, and been foolish 
enough to be drawn into an argument 
on the exact weight of a certain bass. 

The Colonel is usually the loudest and 
most certain of the party. But after we 
get out the scales and carefully weigh 
the cause of the argument, the poor 
Colonel usually puts his glasses back in 
their case in a dejected frame of mind. 

These little “rubs” happen every fish- 
ing day, and the delightful part of it to 
me is that in the evening when I am 
sitting with my family and he with his 
he looks over at me in a mysterious way 


and gives a queer little jerk to his head 
that plainly says to me, “Let’s call it 
square.” 

After this he takes my arm and we 
walk up and down until time to turn in. 
This is the way our “rubs” always end. 
It never occurs to either of us that we 
are silly old folks that should know bet- 
ter. 

It is surprising all one can eat during 
ashore dinner. In the first place, there 
is nothing more delicious than black 
bass cooked as soon as caught. City 
people who are used to eating fish from 
the market have no idea of what areally 
fresh fish is. Besides the bass, we have 
fried bacon, scrambled eggs, fried po- 
tatoes, good coffee, and something from 
an old bag filled with ice. I have never 
eaten a meal in any swell restaurant 
that tasted half as good as these Stony 
Island dinners. After dinner we fish 
until sundown, and then, if the wind is 
fair, sail for home; if not, we row or 
leave the boat to the men and enjoy a 
pleasant walk. 

One of the agreeable things about 
Stony is that there are two or three 
pretty little islands near, and if the fish- 
ing is not good in one place it is sure to 
be in another. In the center of the 
island is a beautiful little lake two 
miles long, where one can always fish if 
it is blowing too hard for sport in the 
open. 

It is now eighteen years since the 
Colonel and I first tried our luck at 
Stony. I have seen boats come in from 
a day’s fishing with a hundred and more 
good bass. I remember the time when 
eighty bass would be considered only 
a moderately good catch. 

Since the lakes have been filled with 
small fish that were put in a few years 
ago, fishing has not been so good. The 
fish are all well fed, and it has to be a 
dainty morsel that will tempt them. But 
the small fish are growing scarce, and, 
if the game laws are rigidly enforced, 
fishing will soon be as good as ever. * 

Even now it would be an easy matter, 
on a good day, to catch about fifty bass, 
But this year the new law (in New York 
State) says we must not catch more than 
twenty-four bass, and they must be ten 
inches long. All fishermen will agree 
that thisisa goodlaw. The Colonel and 
I will, I am afraid, find it hard work to 
live up to it, but we will, as he says, “if 
it takes an ear.” 




















LAUNCH OF “ COLUMBIA." 


BY CAPTAIN A. J. KENEALY. 


o CHRISTEN thee 
Columbia, and I 
wish thee luck,” 
said Mrs. C. 

Oliver Iselin, as she 

broke a bottle of cham- 

pagne on the prow of 
the new cup defender, 
in the Herreshoff yards, 

at Bristol, R. I, at 8:15 

"pM. Saturday, the roth 

of June, in this year of 
grace. Simultaneous 
with the crash of the 
shattered glass the 
beautiful bronze boat 
with her under-body gleaming like gold 
and her topsails glistening white, be- 
gan to move slowly toward the water 
as the gigantic windlass attached to 
the steel cradle on which she was built 
revolved. 

With the first sign of motion came 
lusty cheers from 5,000 throats, ear- 
piercing shrieks from strident whistles, 
and salutes from yacht cannon. The 
scene was spectacular. It was rendered 
more theatric still because of the power- 
ful calcium lights flashed on the shapely 
hull from the tender St. Michael. 

As the Columbia emerged from the 
shed, Captain Charles Barr, who, with 
“Nat” Herreshoff and half a dozen 
sailors, was on her deck, erected a flag- 
staff and broke out an immense silken 
yacht ensign. A few moments later the 
private signals of her owners, Com- 
modore Morgan and Mr. Iselin, were 
displayed from a jurymast stepped in 
the aperture for the immense spar of 
Oregon pine. which is to be placed in 
position immediately. The darkness 
of the night was made brilliant by the 
flash-lights of photographers and the 
glare of search-lights all aimed at the 
hull of white and gold moving with 
grace and dignity to its baptism of sea- 
water. Seventeen minutes elapsed be- 
fore the stately fabric floated clear of 
the cradle and danced buoyantly in the 
element she is destined to adorn. 

It was a sight no yachtsman can for- 
get even if he becomes a centenarian. 
I would not have missed it for money, 
nor would any of the followers of the 
sport who were present in large num- 





bers from New York and New England. 
The fleet of yachts was large and rep- 
resentative. Mr. Harrison B. Moore’s 
steam yacht, Marietta, brought from 
New York former Commodore Brown, - 
Secretary Oddie, Treasurer Hurst, S. 
Nicholson Kane, Chairman of the Re- 
gatta Committee, and Chester Griswold, 
all of the New York Yacht Club. Inthe 
party were Captain Sigsbee, late of the 
Maine, and Nils Olsen. Captain W. K. 
Vanderbilt, Jr., had a party on his cut- 
ter, Carmita ; Captain Gerry was there 
on the /£/ectra,and Miss Susan De Forest 
Day's Scythian, Captain Fred Benedict's ~ 
Vergana, the old cup champion, De- 
Sender, Queen Mab, the schooner Quzs- 
setta, the Katrina, the Wampanoag, and 
other yachts of high repute. Yachtdom 
was truly ex féte. 

It never happened to lovers of aquatics 
to hear a livelier din on the water than 
was let loose when Co/umbia was clear 
of her trammels and fairly afloat. The 
vessel looked so “yachty ” and graceful 
that one could not help admiring the 
talent of her gifted designer, while at 
the same time deploring his churlish- 
ness to the rest of creation, especially 
artists, chroniclers, and critics. Watch- 
men and dogs blocked the entrance 
landward to the south shop, where the 
Columbia was constructed, and in order 
to veil the view from the water the 
tender S¢. Michacl’s was so moored 
as to hide the stern from camera and 
sight. And oh! the blind folly of it 
all. Nothing to be gained; Shamrock 
nearly ready for launching and Mr. Fife 
utterly incapacitated from stealing the 
Herreshoff thunder, even if he wanted 
to, which he doesn’t. 

In the glare of the calcium lights, and 
for the reasons aforesaid, it was not pos- 
sible to form anything more than a su- 
perficial notion of the yacht. I will, 
therefore, reserve a critical study of the 
vessel until I have had the chance to 
see her in dry dock. I can, however, 
give her approximate dimensions, which 
were not obtained by bribery or any 
other dishonorable method. 

The yacht is 131 feet over all, 89 feet 
6 inches on the load water-line, with a 
beam of 24 feet and a draught of 20 
feet. Her lead keel weighs about go 
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tons, and she will carry about 13,500 
square feet of sail. 

Her shape is that of the pronounced 
fin-keel type—nearly as strongly defined 
as that of the catboat Wanda, illustrated 
in Ourtinc for March last. It is evident 
that Mr. Herreshoff is a full believer in 
the form of keel first exploited by Ben- 
tall in /volutzon and then developed by 
himself in Dilemma. Vigilant was too 
sluggish in stays. Defender was not so 
smart by a fraction in going about as 
Valkyrie IT]. For that reason the fin 
of Columdza in all its vigorous forceful- 
ness seems to be her foremost charac- 
teristic. Her increase in overhang, for- 
ward and aft, should give her great 
advantage over Defender in a strong 
breeze when well heeled. As a matter 
of fact, it must beconceded that “ Nat” 
Herreshoff was the first to utilize over- 
hangs as they should be, and in this 
latest example of his art he out-Her- 
reshoffs Herreshoff. Then we have, 
in addition to the longer overhangs, a 
greater cutting away of the forefoot, a 
greater rake of the sternpost, a flatter 
floor (giving more power), a deeper 
draught, a smaller wetted surface and 
a larger sail-plan. 

udging from these points Columbia 
should be able to beat Defender’s old 
form about eight minutes on a forty- 
mile course in a steady breeze, especial- 
ly when reaching. But it is a well- 
recognized fact that Defender was never 
given the quantity of duck sufficient to 
develop all her speed. This season Mr. 
Butler Duncan, Jr. will see to it that 
she gets canvas enough. Thus the con- 
tests between the two great yachts will 
abound with instructive interest. Naval 
architecture, however, like medicine, ‘is 
by no means an exact science. I donot 
pretend to have more than a modest 
acquaintance with the art, and even a 
past master’s opinion formed in the 


glare and glamour of an illuminated 
launch might be worth less than the ink 
consumed in putting it to paper. 

There is one thing on which I think I 
can write withsome certainty. Columbia. 
is a stronger boat than Defender. Her 
frames of nickel steel and her plating of 
bronze, are more conducive to sound- 
ness of structure than the hybrid hull 
of Defender, which, composed of bronze 
and aluminum imperfectly insulated, is 
always undergoing suicidal corrosive de- 
struction. A yachtsman who sailed on 
Defender during a crucial test of her 
strength, tells me that on more than one 
occasion she gave Mr. Iselin and Mr. 
Herreshoff considerable anxiety. How- 
ever, she answered the purpose for 
which she was built, and if she hangs 
together long enough to act as a trial 
horse for Columbia, she will have ful- 
filled the most sanguine hopes of her 
friends. Her owner, Mr. W. K. Van- 
derbilt, has no intention of using her 
himself, and outclassed cup defenders 
have no market, especially when they 
draw twenty feet of water. 

In previous articles concerning the 
Columbia I have written that Commo- 
dore Morgan is the sole owner of the 
yacht. I hasten tocorrect the misstate- 
ment. Iam assured that Mr. C. O. Ise- 
lin has a large financial interest in the 
vessel, Thus he is giving hard cashand 
yachting talent of the highest order to 
the retention in this country of the 
America’s Cup. Not only that, but he 
has a most luck-compelling and charm- 
ing mascot to aid and abet him in Mrs. 
Iselin; and she is ever ready to lay 
much of the Defender’s good fortune on 
that marvelous “ yaller dorg ” that used 
to bark so loudly at Lord Dunraven and 
the Valkyrie, and has since been such a 
pampered pet of the Iselin household. 

The launching of the Co/umbza was in 
every way a scientific success. 
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= BOUT the time 
when this will 
appear in print 
‘ the great 
events of the year will 
have been decided. 
Idle, indeed, will much 
that has been written, 
in the nature of proph- 
5 “EY ecy,thenseem. As yet 
I have noticed an at- 
inate fj oh tempt on the part of 
an — he 4 one critic only to fore- 
y ~ 4 | tell the result of the 
allies Harvard-Yale race Of 
course he predicted 
= Yale’s success, That 
B has been rather a safe 
thing to do for several 
<-=@ years past. In fact,the 
type of the following 
story might have been kept standing for peren- 
nial duty: ‘‘ The Yale crew is getting much 
power into its stroke and the boat runs more 
smoothly. There isa life, a dash, about the 
crew that promises success, unless the Har- 
vard crew should surprise the knowing ones by 
getting into shape.” Yale has deserved all the 
praise bestowed upon her in this way, and we 
shall continue to speculate upon the arrival of 
the day that will even things up a bit between 
these rivals and make the journey to New Lon- 
don somewhat more interesting. Uninterrupted 
victory by any one in anything can become very 
monotonous, even for the winner. 
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YALE, 


The following men were taken to New Lon- 
don on June sth: 


pcs MOTTO ME WOW cr enses. ce asus aaedesawseri 168 Ibs. 
- ee CN. cdueaueekienpueuswwerseceaadenesve 173‘ 
RN aR ae MOTI MIMONS 9. so: ences ss” sadbuswens< calsoee 165 “° 
i WG Se Mana gn und 0K keane chance hewaessten enuets iyo: ** 
eer re images pen 190 ‘ 
B. W. Allen (CAPtaIN), G..665 ccs vessecss 18> ** 
i i Picco. <. eeebniatekeesadeneeeas 170 ** 
ke STEP, SOUND aca. 6. ascewacene ves cves 160 ** 
PE I IR oho sas 6x secasese sNascwereceuws 372 °° 
Substitutes: 
Be Ws SUB ings 5s Sewn desk e080 sts anesn caine 184 lbs, 
Bee a SA er ee Ree ee eee sve“ 
» Mee METOOR WAY occ ctccows ss ceasedens: crnsncewciecic 168 ** 
. ds. DCCC... Wee Si Nwe aie sacs emnn ee Senos 165 ‘ 


It looks now as if from the above the crew 
would be made up to do battle for Yale. The 
weights may not be strictly accurate, but the 
average is rather startling. I am not surprised 
that the crew should be accused of being 


somewhat slow, both in pace and move- 
ments. Dr. Gallaudet and Messrs. Cowles, 
Armstrong, Hartwell, Ives and Bolton—I 


may have skipped one or two—have quite 
a task before them to get speed out of such a 
heavy combination, although made up of vet- 
erans, I fail to see—assuming the weights to 
be correct—why Brown displaced Cross on 
the ground of being lighter 

It seems more than likely that a four-oared 
race will be rowed between the substitutes of 
Harvard and Yale, an interesting innovation. 

The Yale freshmen were expected to arrive 
at New London a few days after the ‘varsity 
crew. They seem to be fairly fast, but are 
rather an unknown quantity this year. Mr. 
Payne Whitney and Messrs. Rodgers and 
Hartwell are looking after them—a group of 
excellent coaches. 

ANNAPOLIS VS. YALE. 

The race between the Annapolis and Yale 
(second) crews, which took place at Annapolis, 
May 27th, over a course two miles long, proved 
a practice spin for the Yale crew, the latter 
winning in rom. 28s., by eleven seconds, about 
four lengths It is not impossible that the 
Cadets tried to do too much in rowing races on 
three consecutive Saturdays against three dif- 
ferent crews. But, as each race was only two 
miles in length, I do not see why the crew 
should not have steadily improved. It was 
coached by Mr. Armstrong 

The crews were: Yale, bow, Atkinson (169): 
2, Greenway (172); 3, Auchincloss (167); 4. 
Brock (182); 5, Cross (182); 6, Alcott (186); 7 
Mitchell (169); stroke, Cameron (161); coxswain, 
Chittenden (115); average of eight, 173. An- 
napolis, bow, Parker (142); 2, Freyer, (168); 3, 
Horning (168); 4, Hutchins (163); 5, Williams 
(163); 6, Fremont (168); 7, Gannon (158); stroke, 
Timmons (168); coxswain, Bingham (92); aver- 
age of eight, 164. 
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HARVARD. 


On May 1sth, the following was the order of 
rowing in the two crews: ’Varsity — Bow, 
Hawkins; 2, Kernan; 3, Lawrence; 4, Ban- 
croft; 5, Perkins; 6, Tilton ; 7, Biddle ; stroke, 
Harding ; coxswain, Wadleigh. 

Second—Bow, Martin; 2, Blaikie; 3, Adams; 
4, Peyton; 5, Wood; 6, Blake ; 7, Higginson ; 
stroke, Sheafe ; coxswain, Howe. 

Higginson’s stay in the second crew was only 
temporary, and a few days later he was moved 
to the stroke thwart in the ’varsity and became 
a fixture in that position, Sheafe becoming No. 
7. On June 3d the ’varsity was made up of 
Harding, Evans, Kernan, Tilton, Lawrence, 
Bancroft, Sheafe and Higginson These men 
will probably be those finally selected to rep- 
resent the crimson, although Evans may give 
way to Perkins. I have not the weights, but 
understand that the average is considerably be- 
low 170. It is said that since the end of 
May the ’varsity has been steadily improving 
in speed, and more than holding its own with 
the second crew. 

It will be disappointing for those, like my- 
self, who believe in the system at present in 
vogue at Cambridge if the crew should be de- 
feated. Isay this, not because I am a Harvard 
partisan, for Iam not, but because I sincerely 
believe it to be for the best interest of the sport 
that the present Harvard system should be 
adopted by all rowing colleges, so far as local 
conditions will permit. And I certainly be- 
lieve that most men who follow the doings of 
the crews yearin and year out—even if they 
rarely go near the water themselves—consider 
that a victory by Harvard is just about due 
The crimson’s praiseworthy efforts of recent 
years to brace up merit success. Mr. E. C. 
Storrow has worked hard over the crew. He 
has been ably assisted by O’Dea and Donovan. 
Harvard’s success will demonstrate beyond 
cavil the wisdom of the system which OutiInG 
has steadily advocated in this column, the en- 
couraging of more men to try for the crew and 
the giving them every ‘opportunity to make it. 
Then the constant racicg must have a steady- 
ing effect upon the men, giving them confidence 
in themselves and in each other—a chance to 
‘‘ find” themselves as a crew, as Kipling’s ship 
found herself. The eight men who will meet 
Yale's chosen eight on June 29th will be veteran 
oarsmen, the survivors of a system that calls 
on each man to prove his mettle and win his 
spurs before winning the right to wear the 
crimson H. 

The Harvard freshmen improved their chance 
to show what they could do by defeating the 
Worcester High School crew at Worcester, May 
27th, somewhat easily. They are said to bea 
powerful crew and fairly fast. 


CORNELL. 

The ‘varsity crew, as made up on June 6th, 
was as follows: Bow, Hartley ; 2, Vanderhoef; 
3, Smallwood; 4, King; 5, Sweetland; 6, Beards- 
lee ; 7, Dalzell; stroke, Robbins. These men 
will probably constitute the crew, although at 
this writing the make-up seems to be unsettled. 
The crew will undoubtedly be fast. Several of 
the men are veterans, and Courtney is not like- 
ly to suffer the humiliation of another defeat 
by & crew coached by Ellis Ward. His ‘sec- 


ond” crew defeated Pennsylvania's ‘‘ second” 
crew quite handily on Decoration Day. 

The freshmen have rowed away from the 
*varsity and second crews on several occasions. 

Courtney was, unless I am mistaken, the 
first coach to adopt the plan of putting several 
crews on the water in order to furnish his can- 
didates with racing experience. While his 
plan is not as comprehensive as Harvard’s, it is 
nevertheless an admirable one, and he deserves 
credit for having adopted it. 


COLUMBIA, 


The crews reached Poughkeepsie June sth. 
They will thus have over three weeks’ prac- 
tice on the course before the races. ‘This 
ought to be ample time in which to develop 
Mr. Peet’s latest ideas, and to get the men to 
understand them. ‘The ’varsity beat Annapo- 
lis May 13th by about a length. The crews 
rowed in this order : 

Columbia: Bow, Thomas; 2, Lawrence; 
3, Meyer; 4, Leprince; 5, Nash; 6, Mackay; 
7, Erdal; stroke, Falconer; coxswain, Bogue. 

Annapolis: Bow, Horning; 2, Parker; 3, 
Williams; 4, Hutchins; 5, Fremont; 6, Tomb; 
7, Gannon (captain); stroke, Timmons; cox- 
swain, Bingham. 

Mr. Peet has described this year’s ‘‘ stroke” 
as follows : 

“On the full reach the man reaches out far toward 
the stern, and when the blade strikes the water the 
shoulders are brought back very sharply, with straight 
arms, until the body is brought well toward the per- 
pendicular. The slide is held toward the stern until 
the body.is up near the perpendicular. Then the legs 
are driven down hard. Last of all, the hands are 
brought into the body. The hands are now dropped 
and shot out sharply,and at the same time the body 
and slide are quickly started toward the stern, the 
speed of the slide being gradually diminished until 
the man is in position forthe next stroke. The blade 
strikes the water with very little bevel. It is carried 
through on the same plane, and is cut out of the water 
sharply at the end of the stroke, and the feather is 
kept as long as possible. It is the identical stroke that 
was rowed by the Columbia crew of 1895, except that 
it is a little longer.” 

Beyond one or two points—especially that 
remarkable notion of hurrying the first part of 
the recover and slide and gradually slowing 
down to the full reach—there is not much fault 
to be found with this theory. I hope there is 
an interval, be it never so slight, between the 
shooting out of the hands and the start forward 
in the recover. Otherwise the crew will de- 
velop a ‘‘ bucket,” which, according to old-fash- 
ioned notions, isa pretty bad fault. The fresh- 
men have beaten the ‘varsity on different occa- 
sions and seem to be fast. 

While I do not expect Columbia to beat Cor- 
nell, I. sincerely hope that the earnest efforts 
which have been made this year to revive inter- 
est in rowing at Columbia will bear good fruit. 
But I hope that the Harvard plan will be 
adopted another year as the best method of de- 
veloping rowing talent. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


I wish I could write more fully about Penn- 
sylvania than to say that her crew defeated 
Annapolis, May 20th, far more easily than did 
either Columbia or Cornell. It is said that her 
‘varsity is showing great speed. I cannot be- 
lieve, however, that last year’s victory will be 
repeated. CuAsE MELLEN. 
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DOGS OF TO-DAY—THE AIREDALE TERRIER. 


T is quite safe to say that very few of my 
readers have seen a good specimen of this 
breed. Until the’98 show of the Westmin- 
ster Kennel Club, the Airedale terrier was 
practically an unknown quantity. A few 
good ones at once found favor. The last show 
did much to aid the breed in attaining addi- 
tional popularity, and to-day all indications 
point toward a pleasant future for a most de- 
serving breed. Needless to say, all of the high- 
class specimens have been imported from Eng- 
lish kennels. 

The Airedale is a peculiar dog, and _ his 
origin is not easy totrace. In all probability he 
is the result of crosses between the old rough 
Scotch terrier, the bull-terrier and the otter- 
hound. Certain characteristics of the latter 
breed are very prominent in the Airedale of 
to-day. About forty years ago the colliers of the 
Valley of the Aire enjoyed almost a monopoly 
of these dogs, which were highly prized for 
their fighting qualities, general ruggedness, 
keen intelligence and loyalty to their owners. 
The colliers were a rough, hardy set, ready for 
anything, and their favorite dogs were bright 
disciples of the school of hard knocks. 

Those accustomed to associate the name ter- 
rier with a small dog are apt to be somewhat 
puzzled by the appearance of this latest addi- 
tion to the recognized breeds. He, asa rule, is 
what may be termed a “ big little dog,” choice 
specimens sometimes weighing as much as 
sixty pounds, which means a dog as large as 
a heavy pointer. 

The appearance of the Airedale at once re- 
minds one of the Irish and Welsh terriers; in 
fact, the dog at first glance looks like a very 


large and somewhat coarse Irish terrier. A 
closer examination, however, will prove that 
he has no useless lumber, that he is all dog, 
and a very smart type of dog at that. To the 
otter-hound he owes much of his bone, strength 
and his peculiar head. The mark of the hound, 
too, is apt to showin the ear and the narrow- 
ness of the skull. Careful breeding has about 
eliminated these undesirable features, and the 
V-shaped ear, larger, but of the same general 
type as that of the fox-terrier, has become a 
fixed characteristic, 

The size and all the valuable qualities of the 
Airedale make him one of the best of dogs 
for the country, as they unfit him for life ina 
city. Being very powerful he requires plenty 
of exercise. He should have his freedom, for 
a couple of jaunts daily upon a chain are by no 
means sufficient for him, or for any other active 
dog. As companion during tramps about the 
country, or with the run of a large suburban 
place, or upon a farm, this dog is one of the 
most desirable of all the canine race, 

He is game to the last gasp, as becomes one 
of his blended blood. From the Scotch and 
bull terriers he derives his keenness for vermin 
and his almost unrivaled fighting powers, while 
from the otter-hound he derives a marked hunt- 
ing instinct and a readiness to work cheerfully 
in water, no matter how cold it may be. In 
his knowing-looking head is a rare good set of 
brains, and his nose is excellent. No dog is 
fonder of a rough frolic, and none is keener to 
tackle any wild creature from rat to raccoon. 
But strong and ready as he is, he is blessed 
with a sweet disposition and a spaniel-like faith- 
fulness. He will fight till he dies, for he does 
not understand what fear i is, yet he is no bully. 
A generous friend and a fair foe, he asks no 
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odds of any dog, and as he is a glutton to take 
punishment and an artist in administering it, 
he usually can give an excellent account of kim- 
self if attacked by a much larger dog. 

About an American country home he is sure 
to prove useful and in every way reliable. He 
is one of the best of watch-dogs, an‘ he is large 
enough to command the respect of unsavory in- 
truders. As a vermin destroyer he has no 
superior, such large quarry as woodchucks and 
coons falling comparatively easy victims to his 
dashing method of attack. In marsh or open 
water he is equally at home, and he is such a 
smart, fearless worker in thorny or dense cover 
that he should prove useful at hustling out rab- 
bits and ruffed grouse. 

The first separate class for Airedales was at 
the Birmingham (Eng.) show in 1883. In 1886 
the English Kennel Club made them eligible 
for registration. Since then they have steadily 
advanced until they fill very important classes 
at all large shows. 

In conformation the Airedale resembles the 
Irish terrier, except in size and weight, The 
skull is flat and of good width between the 
eyes, with no perceptible stop, — in pro- 
file. The jaws are long and powerful, rather 
deep and moderately square at end; mouth 
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clined to be small, and they should be dark, 
lively in expression, as in all good terriers. 
Neck of good length, clean cut, with no sug- 
gestion of throatiness, and gradually widening 
to the shoulders. 

Shoulders fine, long and sloping ; chest deep, 
myscular, neither too full nor too wide. Back 
short, straight and powerful; ribs well sprung 
and rounded; loins broad, strong and well 
ribbed up. Hindquarters strong and _ thick 
through the hams; second thighs muscular ; 
stifles well bent. 

Legs perfectly straight, hard and strong, 
showing plenty of substance ; feet round and 
close, with thick soles. Stern stout and docked, 
set rather high, but not carried at a right angle 
with the back. 

Coat hard, close, rough or broken ; very dense 
and wiry in texture and free from curls or locks. 
Color, body black and dark grizzle; head and 
ears (with exception of dark marking in each 
side of skull) tan, the ears a darker shade ; 
legs, up to elbows and thighs, tan. 

Disqualifications include a Dudley nose ; 
white on throat, face, feet or body, a bad mouth 
or teeth, and uneven jaws. 

The accompanying illustration is an excel- 
lent portrait of one of the finest specimens ever 


level, with no flaws. Nose black ; eyes are in-. shown. NoMab. 
ROD AND GUN. 
shades. The young are delicate-looking, long- 





THE KILLDEER PLOVER (2 ¢7al?¢is wocifcra), 


HE killdeer plover is one of the prettiest 
members of all that large family com- 
monly known as ‘‘shore-birds.” It 
moves north with the earliest of mi- 
grants, frequently arriving before the 

middle of March, or about the same time as the 
dainty bluebirdand that welcome musician, the 
song sparrow. Its range includes temperate 
North America, the southern migration ex- 
tending so far as the West Indies, Central 
America and northern South America. | It is 
very common in Southern Ontarioand it breeds 
throughout its range Its nest is formed ina 
small hollow in meadows near fresh water, or 
in the sand of low-lying fresh-water marshes. 
The eggs are large for the size of the bird, four 
in number, their ground color usually matching 
the surroundings of the somewhat carelessly- 
constructed nest, and marked with darker 


legged little things, fawn above and white be- 
low, with pretty markings of black and with 
touches of rich tan about the wings. In spite 
of their rather striking garb, they are clever at 
concealing themselves in scant cover, while the 
old birds make use of the characteristic pretty 
artifices of the plovers in attempting to lure in- 
truders from the vicinity of the young. 

The cry of this plover is shrill, although not 
unpleasant, and it may be heard at a surprising 
distance. It is well represented by the words 
‘*Killdeer ! Kill-d-e-e-r!”” which are varied by a 
sort of hurried chattering as the bird rises from 
the ground, 

The killdeer moves freely at night and its 
voice may be heard at any time between dusk 
and dawn. : The bird’s eyes are unusually large, 
dark, and soft in expression, and in all proba- 
bility it can see in the dark well enough to 
capture the worms which at that time come to 
the surface of fields and grasslands. 

When, during the first dark, misty nights 
which herald the passing of winter, one hears 
the plaintive cry of ‘ Killdeer!” falling earth- 
ward from the blackness overhead, it may be 
accepted as a notice of milder days close at 
hand, The plover’s call by night and the song 
sparrow’s cheery tinkle by day are welcome 
sounds to those who have watched the snow’s 
slow disappearance from hillside and level. 

The identification of this species, owing to 
the cry and the showy markings, is a simple 
matter. Seen upon the ground, the bird is a 
nimble runner, making many abrupt little 
halts, accompanied by a tilting forward of the 
trim, graceful body. Upon the wing, the kill- 
deer appears larger than it really is. Its flight 
is strong and easy, and its conspicuous mark- 
ings are very noticeable. 
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The adult male and female resemble each 
other. The general tone of the upper parts is 
a pleasing grayish-brown, with a few rufous 
markings. Bill, black ; eyelids, bright orange. 
The spread wings show darkish with distinct 
white markings. Most of the under parts, 
pure white, relieved by bold black bars, as in 
my illustration. The total length is about ten 
inches. The tail is long, prettily marked with 
black, buff and white. 

Haunting our fields, borders of ponds and 
pastures, as he does, this plover is far too fre- 
quently the object of pursuit of sportsmen who 
should know better, and of the ubiquitous 
small boy with his first gun. The killdeer is 
practically worthless for food; his flavor is poor, 
and his long, slim body, despite its apparent 
size, carries only a trifle of flesh. The bird is 
harmless at all seasons, while it probably ren- 
ders good service to the agriculturist. All 
thinking sportsmen will refrain from slaugh- 
tering this dainty creature, whose beauty, airy 
evolutions and cheerful voice make it a charm- 
ing feature of our summer fields. 

OBSERVE THE LAWS, 

At this season, when so many plan for a 
holiday beside lake or stream, a few words 
about the proper heeding of the game laws 
may not be out of place Too frequently we 
have heard of cases where men who were sup- 
posed to be fishing indulged in a little illegal 
Shooting, and then pleaded ignorance as an 
excuse. Ignorance of the law is not accepted 
as an excuse, as the transgressor sometimes 
learns from bitter experience. An _ honest 
sportsman will carefully ‘observe the law, 
whether he be watched or not, and a wise 
sportsman will thoroughly inform himself con- 
cerning the law before he ventures into a dis- 
trict with which he.is unfamiliar, 

Let my readers remember when preparing 
for a fishing trip, that guns and rifles are no 
good for fish. When the law says furred and 
feathered game shall not be killed, firearms in 
camp are about as much use to law-abiding 
men as dress suits would be. It will be wiser 
to leave the weapons at home, as their pres- 
ence may only prove a temptation and the cause 
of much trouble. 

FISHING. 

The League of Salt-water Fishermen ap- 
pears to be doing some good work in a deserv- 
ing cause. The League’s object is to prevent 
unlawful netting and so to improve the sport 
of legitimate angling for those who enjoy an 
occasional outing on our near-by waters. Nat- 
urally there is considerable opposition in cer- 
tain quarters where the financial side of the 
matter is most concerned, but it looks as though 
the League would eventually accomplish its 
purpose and insure good fishing for a large 
class of excellent citizens who are unable to 
enjoy a reasonable amount of sport in other 
forms. My sympathy is with the League in 
its struggle for what certainly is sportsmanlike, 
and for what, honestly considered, is only fair 
and right. I do little of this salt water fishing, 
but there are others— hosts of others—and they 
are entitled to the same consideration which 
anglers for salmon, trout and bass have for so 
long received. 
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My readers will do well to familiarize them- 
selves with all recent changes in the game 
laws ; for instance, the law referring to non- 
residents desirous of fishing or shooting in the 
Province of Quebec. Hitherto non-residents 
of that Province have not been compelled to 
take out licenses, if honorary members of in- 
corporated clubs, or if invited by lessees of 
hunting and fishing territories, 

In the future the bona fide active mem- 
bers of an incorporated club and the lessees of 
hunting and fishing territories in the Province 
of Quebec shall alone be exempt from obtain- 
ing an extra license to fish and hunt in that 
Province. 

Honorary members of a club and guests who 
are not residents of the Province must obtain 
a license—$10 for a fishing license, $25 for a 
hunting license, or $150 per diem for the 
right to hunt, and $1 per diem for the right to 
fish, when a license is required for three or four 
days only. Clubs will be held responsible for 
all infringements of the law in this respect, and 
any infringement might entail the canceling 
of aclub's lease. For convenience, secretaries 
of clubs will be supplied with a certain num- 
ber of blanks, which they may fill up and re- 
mit the fees to the Department of Lands, For- 
ests and Fisheries, 


AN EASILY 


MADE SPOON, 





section of Fig q 





SECTION of Fig 2 


The diagrams, which were furnished me by 
an angler of varied experience Eugene France- 
fort, Esq., will explain the making of a reliable 
spoon for trolling or skittering for bass and 
pickerel. Planned upon a larger scale, it should 
also serve for muskallonge and big pike. 

This spoon is made of tin or sheet brass or 
copper, and its manufacture is so simple that 
anyone can master it. The materials include 
good swivels, small split-rings, hooks, shears, 
and the tin or other metal When properly 
made, this is a famous spinner, as may be dem- 
onstrated by suspending one by a thread so 
that the stream from a faucet of bath or basin 
may play fairly upon it It is cheap and most 
effective, and it may be polished anywhere by 
a rub with earth or fine sand. 

Ep. W. Sanpys. 








PHOTOGRAPHY IN THE COLORS OF NATURE, 


HE London Daly News 
is my authority for yet 
another method of three- 
color photography. The 
inventor is said to be 
Friese Greene, one of the 
earliest workers in ani- 
mated photography: and 
if the newspaper manhas 
not blundered, as news- 
paper men are apt to 
do, the results will upset 
more than one precon- 
ceived theory. 

Briefly, Mr. Friese 
Greene makes a three- 
color negative on one 
plate, by placing before 
the lens a rapidly revolv- 
ving disk, divided into 
three sections, red, green 
and violet. From this 
he prints a positive, and to project that on 
the screen in all the beauty of the colors of na- 
ture, it is only necessary to place before the lan- 
tern objective, or the transparency —the writer 
does not say which—a similar revolving disk 
with suitably colored sections. There may be 
something in it, but if so, there is a missing 
link ; and I only give it for what it is worth. 
There have been so many promises which have 
come to naught that one has to go cautiously 
in color photography. 





CALICO PRINTING, 


More promising is a method of printing on 
textile fabrics, invented, and brought before 
the Edinburgh Photographic Society by Mr. A. 
F, Hargreaves. Particulars,or working formule 
are withheld till the patent is secured ; but we 
know enough to wish to know more. 

From what was said at the meeting we be- 
lieve it to be very much like ordinary calico 
printing, with this difference : that instead of 
getting the pattern or figure from engraved 
rolls, it is got by printing under a negative. By 
immersion in a solution, the flattened tube-like 
filament is filled with matter that by exposure 
to light becomes a mordant; which when 
brought into contact with another solution, 
forms an insoluble pigment, imprisoned in the 
tube, or in other words, a permanent color. 

Just as cloth is tougher than paper, so will 
the freedom of working it be in proportion 
greater. Handkerchiefs, doylies, or pieces of 
cloth by the dozen, may be thrown into the first 
solution, soaked, wrung out, and perhaps dried 
and ironed, and printed as easily as sheets of 
paper. Development will be carried on in the 
same way, as the author of the method says, 
‘*A dozen or two may be tumbled about in a 
boiling soap solution.” The color is a beautiful 
purple, is unaffected by light, and as perma- 
nent as the fastest calico print. The nature of 
the solutions is as yet a secret, but the patent 
specification will soon tell us all we need to 
know, and when it does, I shall tell the readers 
of OuTING more about this latest and most 
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interesting development of the application of 
photography to the useful and ornamental, 


INTERNATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC EXPOSITION, 


Photographers, who are also picture-makers, 
or who aim at picture-making, should begin to 
prepare for the great show that is to be held in 
the Madison Square Garden, New York, in Oc- 
tober. The Executive have decided to offer a 
champion cup ‘‘for the picture that demon- 
strates best the capabilities of photography at 
the present day,” which will be worth winning, 
and should make our best men do their best to 
prevent it leaving the courtry. ‘* That demon- 
strates best the capabilities of photography,” 
is a little indefinite, but we may assume that it 
means in the direction of picture-making, and 
put our best foot forward, not in showing what 
the art can do asa recorder of facts, but to what 
extent itis available as a means of conveying to 
others the impressions made by those facts on 
the minds of the artists. 


PHOTOGRAPHING WITH A VIEW TO ENLARGING. 


In another part of the magazine I have some- 
thing to say of ‘‘Holiday work with the camera,” 
but there is one phase that I have not noticed, 
making negatives with a view to enlargement. 
There can be no doubt that pictures of, say, 
12x10 are more attractive, and receive more 
attention on the walls of an exhibition than 
those smaller in size, and it is equally certain 
that the carrying about of a 12x 10 camera dur- 
ing the all too short holiday of most of us isa 
weariness of the flesh. It is now well known 
that some of the best men, both in this and 
other countries, prefer to employ a 4x5, or 
even a 44%x3%, making perfect negatives 
therewith, and then enlarging them at their 
leisure. But for this purpose, the ordinary 
hand camera is useless. A hand camera it 
may be, but it must also be easily used on 
the stand, and a facility of focusing is a szne 
guanon. Asharp image, and sharp all over, 
1s also.essential, and to secure that implies the 
employment of a lens of the anastigmatic type. 

he ideal outfit for such work would be a 
convenient 4x5 camera, with a sufficient num- 
ber of double plate holders, and an anastigmat 
of between 7and 8 inches focus; andthe material 
to be enlarged, that is, the picture to be in- 
cluded in the enlargement, should be kept well 
within the 4x5, say, about 44%x3. In this 
way pictures of any desirable size and of the 
very highest quality may be made with the 
least possible trouble, and the holiday made to 
give the maximum of pleasure with the mini- 
mum of toil. 

Whatever phase of work may be adopted, 
the besetting sin of the modern photographer 
should be guarded against—the rendering of 
false values. Of every 100 prints that come to 
me for criticism, eighty at least are worthless 
from under-exposure, everything on which 
light has not directly fallen being simply black 
paper. The old advice, ‘‘ expose for the shad- 
ows and let the lights take care of themselves,” 
is still worth following, as a print without 
detail in the shadows is simply a waste of ma- 
terial, 


Dr. Joun Nico, 











ATHLETICS. 





T. R. FISHER, 


J. T. ROCHE, 
Yale Captain. 


Harvard Captain. 
THE INTERNATIONAL-INTERUNIVERSITIES COMING 
CONTESTS, 


ORE than usual interest centered upon 
the Harvard-Yale games this year, 
owing to the fact that the two univer- 
sities have accepted: the challenge of 
Oxford and Cambridge to a track ath- 

letic contest to be held in London, England, 
during the second week in July ; therefore the 
athletic doings of Harvard and Yale have been 
closely watched. 

A very good comparison of the work done 
by the men on both sides of the Atlantic may 
be made from the following table, which 
gives the times and distances at the last annual 
Oxford and Cambridge, and Yale and Harvard 
meetings : 





Oxford- Yale- 

Cambridge. Harvard. 
LOO*VALA TUN. ceccece.es sosccece To 2-5S. 10 1-58, 
Throwing the hammer........ rroft, rin. 130ft. 7in, 
Half-mile run.....cseceeescvece IM. 59 3-48. 1M. 57 4-5S. 
T26-YOTOR WUPGISS ......50000000% 16S. 16S, 
Putting 16-lb. shot.........6... 34ft. 39ft. gin. 
Running high jump.........0+. sft. 8in. sft. rrin. 
Three-mile run...... . 15m, 32 3-58. [No event.] 
One-mile run....... 4m. 35S 4M. 33. 1-5S. 
Running long jump.. -223ft. 3in 2eft. 3in. 
Quarter-mile run....seceeeeesee 5125S. 49 4-58. 


The complete programme is not arranged at 
the time of writing, but it will not differ much 
from above. 

In the field events the Americans should take 
both first and second for the high jump. Rice 
of Harvard has cleared the bar at 6 ft. 1 in., 
and Waller of Yale at sft. 11 in., both perform- 
ances at the recent Intercollegiate Champion- 


ships. The visitors will not be likely to equal 
Vassall’s performance in the broad jump, but 
Day of Harvard should certainly take second 
place. Either of the weight events should pro- 
vide Yale and Harvard with first and second, 
for there are no men at either Oxford or Cam- 
bridge up to 130 ft. 7 in., and 126 ft. 3 in. for 
the hammer, or up to 39 ft.9% in., and 38 ft. 
6% in. for the shot, but Boal and Brown of 
Harvard both passed this mark at the cham- 
pionship meet. 

On paper the meeting looks like a very easy 
win for the Americans, but that it will prove as 
easy as it looks is far beyond my expectation, 
for since the annual meetings the athletes on 
both sides have surpassed the performances 
shown here. I do expect to see the Americans 
win, but not at the rate the above table shows, 
for I know full well the heavy handicap which 
rests upon all athletic teams in foreign coun- 
tries, in the form of strange tracks, new cli- 
matic conditions, and many other things which 
do not tend to improve their performances, 
That the meeting will be a great success there 
can be nodoubt, and Messrs. Roche and Fisher 
may feel proud of being the first captains to 
cross the Atlantic for an International Inter- 
collegiate meeting, which I hope to see held 
alternately in England and America for many 
years to come. In fact, such an event as an 
annual fixture will do more for athletics in col- 
lege circles on both sides than anything which 
has yet been attempted, 

HARVARD VS. YALE. 

The annual dual games between Harvard 
and Yale, held at New Haven, May 13th, re- 
sulted in a win for Harvard by a score of 54 
points to41. By winning the games this year, 
Harvard has obtained possession of the ‘* cup” 
presented by graduates of both colleges eight 
years ago, as the trophy for the dual meet. 
During this time Hatvard has won the cup 
five times and Yale three. A summary of the 
events follows : 


1oo-yard dash—Won by F. A. Blount, Yale 1900; F. J. 
Quinlan, Harvard L. S.,2; J. T. Roche, Jr., Harvara 
*99, 3. Time, ro 1-5s. 

220-yard dash—Won by Dixon Boardman, Yale 1902; 
F. J. Quinlan, Harvard L. S., 2; C. J. Gleason, Yale 
1900, 3. Time, 22 4-ss. 

440-yard run—Won by T. E. Burke, Harvard 1901; 
Dixon Boardman, Yale 1go2, 2; C. F. Luce, Yale 1900, 3. 
Time, 49 4-5. 

Half-mile run—Won by I. P. Adams, Yale 1900; W. 
D. Brennan, Yale 1900 S., 2; S. H. Bush, Harvard 101, 
3. Time, rm. 57 4-55. 

One-mile run—Won by C. B. Spitzer, Yale 1899; J. P. 
Clyde, Yale T. S.,2; DeL. P. White, Harvard 1gor, 3. 
Time, 4m. 33 1-58. 

120-yard hurdle race—Won by F. B. Fox, Harvard L. 
S.; W. H. Fincke, Yale rgor S., 2; J. Converse, Jr., Har- 
vard 1go2, 3. Time, 16s. 

220-yard hurdle race—Won by J. Converse. Jr., Har- 
vard 1902; L. Warren, Harvard rgo1, 2; J. W. Hallowell, 
Harvard 1901, 3. Time, 25 3-ss. 

Putting shot -Won by H. J. Brown, Harvard 1902, 
3oft. g4in.; D. R. Francis, Yale 1goo, 38ft. 63in., 2; R. 
B. Robertson, Yale 1goo, 38ft.. 3. 

Throwing the hammer—Won by W. A. Beal, Har- 
vard 1900, 130ft. 7in ; E. H. Clark, Harvard L. 38., 126ft. 
3in., 2; H. J. Brown, Harvard 1902, 125ft. roin., 3. 

Running high jump—Won by C. M. Rotch, Harvard 
1got, 5ft. rrin.; E. C. Waller, Jr., Yale 1809 S.; W. R. 
Ferguson, Harvard 1900; W. G. Morse, Harvard 1899, 
and A. N. Rice, Harvard 1900, tied for second place 
with sft. o%in. 

Running broad jump—Won by C. D. Daly, Harvard 
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igor, 22ft. 3in.; J. T. Harrington, Harvard 1899, arft. 
sin., 2; C. S. Edgell, Harvard 189, a1ft. 3%in., 3. 
Pole vault— Defaulted to Yale by Harvard. 


The point score follows : 


Vale. Harvard. 

SOOM GON .. ..00+scnsnvesecencpsere 5 3 
cee Lk ee EET ETT ee ¢ 2 
peat aged TUN. .cccccccccscescvvece 3 5 

IEE EMO nossa sseneca’ <<6eebeses 7 I 
SO ANSINS BMD cas ano bnssvcessusseseesw 7 I 
BOPOTA MGTAIS one cescess vec sncccns 2 6 
s20-yard hurdle.... ....0.0....ecccccs. ° 8 
Pole vault (defaulted) bases oe ° 
BEIM SUID. 2.2 ccccceccccss ‘<aneeses a6 7% 
RNOINEE BINTIEED s 60.0540 000000000008009 00000 ° 8 
MOE DEE... ccccccccvevescccceseveccess 3 5 
Hammer throw....... ...ceercceccsse ° 8 

Pc satnsucsdensensesseexetsensnns 41% 54% 


ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES ANNUAL SPORTS. 


The annual Oxford and Cambridge athletic 
sports were held at the Queen’s Club Grounds, 
London, England, March 24th. The events 
were increased from nine to ten, and the con- 
test resulted in a tie, something which has not 
occurred since 1864. 

A brief summary of the events follows : 

100-yard run—Won by C. R. Thomas, Jesus, Oxford 
Time, 10 2-5s. 

Throwing the hammer—Won by J. D. Greenshields, 
Oriel, Oxford. Distance, rroft. rin. 

Half-mile run—Won by H. E. Graham, Jesus, Cam- 
bridge. Time, 1m. 59 3-4s. 

120-yard hurdle race—Won by W.G. Paget-Tomlin- 
son, Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Time, 16s. 

Putting 16 1b. shot—Won by G. W. Clark, Caius, Cam- 
bridge. Distance, 34ft. 

Running high jump—Won by H. S. Adair, Oriel, Ox- 
ford. Height, sft. 8in. 

Three-mile run—Won by H. W. Workman, Pembroke, 
Cambridge. Time, 15m. 32 3-5s. oe 

One-mile run—Won by A. Hunter, Trinity, Cam- 
bridge. Time, 4m. 358. ; 

Running long jump—Won by G. C. Vassall, Oriel, 
Oxford. Distance, 23ft. 3in. : 

Quarter-mile run—Won by A. M. Hollins, Hertford, 
Oxford. Time, 51 2-ss. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


The great Eastern Intercollegiate Champion- 
ships were held at the Manhattan Field, New 
York,.May 26th and 27th. As was thoroughly 
expected, championship honors again fell to 
the University of Pennsylvania. With such 
men as Kraenzlein, McCracken, Tewksbury, 
Grant and Baxter, who alone gathered 45 
points, it would have been a considerable sur- 
prise had Pennsylvania not come out at the 
head. Such a wonderful quintet are almost 
enough to win a championship without any 
further help. 

The weather was conducive to good times 
and performances on both days, especially so 
on the first, when it was a bright, clear atmos- 
phere with very little wind. On this day Kraenz- 
lein distinguished himself by his remarkable 
world’s record broad jump. He had been 
looked upon to do good work in this event, for 
two weeks before, at the Pennsylvania meet, 
he hadcleared 24ft. 34%in. On this occasion he 
added another inch, thus beating the world’s 
record by 4 inches. The best previous recog- 
nized jump (other than his own) was made 
by W. J. M. Newburn at Dublin, Ireland, last 
July, when he cleared 24 ft. ¥% in. 

Kraenzlein’s performance was wonderful. 
The assurance with which he jumped led one to 
suppose that he quite expected to outdo any- 
thing that had ever before been attempted. 
After pacing off his run to the take-off, which, 


by the way, is between forty and fifty yards, he 
came up to the pit and requested the measurers 
to give him 24 feet, which he indicated by a 
piece of white paper. In his first attempt he 
fell a little short of the intended mark and 
came down witha jump of 23ft. 10o%in. His 
second jump measured a full 24ft. 4Win., and 
in his final effort his heels struck the pit at 
24ft. 9%in., but he unfortunately lost his bal- 
ance and his hands swung back, touching the 
ground at 24ft. 44in. from the take-off, so that 
these figures were taken as the record. After 
the third attempt he finished for the dav, and 
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R. G. CLAPP, YALE, 
Champion Pole Vaulter. 


as his figures were not surpassed on the second 
day it was not necessary for him to make an- 
other attempt. 

In addition to this remarkable performance, 
he also won the high and low hurdles with 
ease, cutting down the previous record for the 
high hurdles by one-fifth of a second. 

Tewksbury again won both the sprints, but 
had all his work cut out to beat Jarvis in the 
hundred, and only succeeded by four inches. 
This was the finest race and finish of the meet. 

McCracken won both hammer and _ shot 
events, but in neither case equaled his previ- 
ous record. 

One of the most worthy performers from the 
U. of P. was Alex. Grant, who ran away 
from his field in the two-mile race, which he 
won with such ease that he was able to encour- 
age his colleague Mechling to run into second 
place; but the hard strain of a two-mile race 
was not too much for such a runner as Grant, 
for within an hour he turned out for the ‘ half,» 

















ATHLETICS. 


and gave Burke a very fine race. There are 
few men who could equal such a performance. 

Columbia’s new representative, M. W. Long, 
showed to advantage in his specialty, the ‘ quar- 
ter,” in which, had he been pressed, he could 
have undoubtedly made better time. 

Cregan ran a very fine and well-judged mile, 
but did not leave himself too much margin at 
the finish, for Bray is a first-class ‘* miler.’ 

Clapp placed another championship and very 
creditable win to his credit in the pole-vault. 
While it was some inches behind his best per- 


. 
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J. C. MCCRACKEN,. 
Champion Shot-Putter. 


formance, it was high enough to make a new 
record for the games. 

In the high jump Baxter had very close com- 
petitors in Rice and Carroll, but the long strain 
of trials told its tale, and the Pennsylvanian, 
who was hard as steel, came out on top. Bax- 
ter’s style is very peculiar His first few strides 
in his approach to the bar remind one of an 
Indian warrior preparing for a war dance; but 
all people vary in style, which counts for little, 
and Baxter eventually gets over the bar. 

A summary of the events follows : 


1oo-yard run, final heat—Won by J. W.B. bie ie ag A 
Pennsylvania; F arvis, Princeton, 2; T. B. Me- 
Clain, Pennsylvania, 3 FF, J. Harvard, 4. 
Time, ros. 

One-mile run—Won by J. F. Cregan, Princeton; J. 
Bray Williams, 2; C. B. Spitzer, Yale, 3; H. P. Smith, 
Yale, 4. Time, 4m. 25 1-55. 

440 yard run, final heat—Won by M. W.Long, Colum- 
bia; T. R. Fisher, Yale, 2; C. F. Luce, Yale, 3; J. E. 
Mulligan, Georgetown, 4. Time, 49 2-5. 

120-vard hurdle, final heat—Won by A. C. Kraenz- 
lein, Pennsylvania; L. Z. Fox, Harvard, 2; W. F. Lewis, 
Syracuse, 3; W. M. Pinke, Yale, 4. Time, 15 2-5s. 

Two-mile run—Won by Alex. Grant, Pennsylvania ; 
E. A. Mechling, Pennsyivania, 2; H. W. Foote, Har- 
vard, 3; C. Terrance, Cornell, 4. ‘Time, 10m. 3 2-5s. 


Quinlan, 
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220-yard hurdle, final heat—Won by A. C. Kraenz- 
lein, Pennsylvania; W. G. Morse, Harvard, 2; J. W. 
Hallowell, Harvard, 3; W. P. Remington, Pennsylva— 
nia, 4. Time, 23 4°58. 

220-yard run, final heat—Won by J. W. B. Tewks- 
bury, Pennsylvania; D. Boardman, Yale, 2; J. F. Quin- 
se Harvard, 3; R. A. Waite, Syracuse, 4. Time, 2x 


Half. mile run, final heat—Won by T. E. Burke, Har- 
vard; Alexander Grant, Pennsylvania, 2; J. P. Adams, 
Yale, 3; W. D. Brennan, Yale, 4. Time, 1m. 58 4-55 

Pole vaulting—Won By KR. G; Clapp, Yale, with a 
vault of rift. sin.; B. Johnson, Yale; Rk. Deming, Cor- 
nell, and E. A. Kinzie, Cornell, tied for second place 
with rift. 2in. On the vault-off Johnson took second 
prize, who again vaulted rift. 2in. Kinzieand Deming 
again tied, and on vaulting-off Kinzie won third medal, 
also clearing rrft. 2in. 

Running high jump—Won by I. K. Baxter, Penn- 
sylvania, with 6ft. 2in.; A. N. Rice, Harvard, 2, with 
6ft. 1in.; Walter Carroll, Princeton, 3, with 6ft.; E. C. 
Waller, Yale, and C. Conklin, Haverford, tied for 
fourth, with sft. iin. Waller won the prize on the 
jump- -Off. ‘ 

Throwing 16-pound hammer—Won by J. C. Mc- 
Cracken, Pennsylvania, with a throw of r4att, sin + TF . 
YS Hare. ak ae 2, With rg2ft. 5%in.; W. A. Boal, 
Harvard, 3, with 132ft. gin.; H. J. Brown, Harvard, 4, 
with 130ft, roin. 

Putting 16 lb. shot—Won by J. C. McCracken, Penn- 
Sylvania, with a put of j2ft. win.; E. T. Glass, Syra- 
cuse, 2, with 4rft. 64%in.; HH. | Brown, Harvard, 3, with 
4oft. 4%in.; W. E. Bottger, Princeton, 4, With pee "Min. 

Running broad jump—Won by A. C. Kraenzlein, 
Pennsylvania, with a ju ne a! a qin. + ; Myer Prin- 
stein, Syracuse, 2, with 23ft. 2in. Daly, Harvard, 
3 with 22ft. 4¥%in.; C. D. Wie Syracuse, a with 
2ift. %in. 


The points score follows: 






College. First. Second. Third. Fourth. Foints. 
Pennsylvania..... 9 3 I I 57 
PIAS VOT. ccs cccce 1 3 6 2 38 
WORD ivcccccess ‘ones a 3 3 3% 22% 
PRINCEtOns...cccces 2 I I I II 
Syracuse.......... ° 2 I 2 10 
Columbia.......... 1 ° ° ° 5 
Cornell... 20 ° I 2 5 
WETHIMINB sc cs0siccnes 0 I ° ° 3 
Georgetown...... ° ° ° I I 
PAAVETIOTS 0.0.00: ° ° ° Vy y 


PRINCETON VS, COLUMBIA, 


The annual dual track meeting between the 
athletes of Princeton and Columbia was held at 
the University field, Princeton, N. J., May 20th, 
and resulted in a win for the home team bya 
score of 61 1-6 points to 42 5- 6points. Astrong, 
cold wind blew down the track, which probably 
caused the slow time in some of the races. The 
prettiest event was the two-mile run, in which 
Cregan and Thurston made a very fine finish 
for second place. 

A summary follows : 


too-yard dash—Won by T. F. W. Jarvis, Princeton; 
M. W. Long, Columbia, 2; F. R. Stevens, Columbia, 3. 
Time, 10 3-55. 

220- vard dash—Won by M. W. Long, Columbia; F. R. 
Stevens, Columbia, 2; N. Kratz, Princeton, 3. Time, 
241 
pe run—Won by M. W. Long, Columbia; F. R. 
er Columbia, 2; J. Smith, Princeton, 3. Time, 


53hgo-yard run—Won by John F. Cregan. Princeton; 
W. I. Clark, ane e, Princeton, 3. 
Time, 2m. 4 3-5 

One-mile ‘ua ~Won by John F. Cregan, Princeton: 
H. O. Mosenthal. Columbia, 2; G. Chamberlain, Prince 


ton, 3. Time. 4m. 41 2-58. 

120-yard hurdle—Won by L. Barker, Colu mbia; H. 
big Princeton, 2;C. Herndon, Princeton, 3. Time 
17 I- 


eso-vard hurdle—Won by L. Barker, Columbia; H. 
Wheeler, Princeton, 2; W. Powers, Columbia, 3. Time, 
28 1-5S. 

Two-mile run—Won by L. R. Palmer, Princeton; 
John F. Cregan, Princeton, 2; L.S. Thurston, Colum- 
bia, 3. ‘Time, 10m. 3cs. 

Putting 14-lb. shot— Won by W. L. Rottger, Princeton, 
3oft. 1in.; R.G. Wright, Princeton, 36ft. gin.. \ ea 
Montgomery, Princeton, 35ft. rin., 3. 


25 
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1. M. W. Long winning the quarter. 2. Alex. Grant leading the field in the two-mile. 
3. T. E. Burke at the finish or the half. 4. A.C. Kraenzlein clearing the last hurdle in the 120 yards. 

















ATHLETICS. 


Throwing, 16-1b. hammer—Won by G. Wells, Colum- 
bia, 116ft. 4in.; R. G. Wright, Princeton, i1sft. syin., 
2; E. B. aes. “Columbia, 103ft. 24%4in., 3. 

High jump—Won by W. Carroll, Princeton, 6ft. 
2%in.;G. W. Curtis, Princeton, sft. 8%in., 2; P. J. Lie- 
bendorfer, Princeton, sft. 7in., 3. 

Broad jump— Won by k. L. Von Krug, Princeton, 
2oft. 84in.; L. E. Johnson, Princeton, 2ott. 1%in.,2; W. 
E. Bottger, Princeton, 1oft. 5%in., 3. 

Pole vault—Tie for first p — at 1oft. between A. W. 
Coleman, Princeton, and C. Eastman, Columbia. Tie 
for third place at oft. gin. between P. A. Moore, Prince- 
ton; G. W. Curtis, Princeton, and J. B. Smith, Colum- 
bia. Inthe vault-off for the medal Coleman won at 
1oft. 3in. 


NEW YORK INTERSCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION, 
The twenty-first annual championship games 
of the New York Interscholastic Athletic As- 
sociation were held at Berkeley Oval, May 2oth, 
The weather was not favorable for athletics, 
One of the most notably poor performances 


was by J. S. Spraker, the high pee. He 
won his event with a jump of 5ft. 5%in., very 
small, considering that he can go, and has 


been several times this season, over 6 ft., but on 
this occasion he was not pressed Spraker, 
however, gave a first-class exhibition on the 
broad jump, where he won with a jump of arft, 
11%in, Fifteen schools were represented, the 
standing being as follows : Trinity, 55 points ; 
a 44; Cutler, 26; Columbia Grammar, 
: Collegiate, 9; De La Salle, 4. 

" ducmnary follows 

One-mile bicycle race—Won by Le Roy See, Berke- 
ley; S. McClave, Trinity, 2; R. Strange, Columbia 
Grammar, 3. Time, 4m. 25s. 

880-yard run—Won by G. M. Trede, Trinity; B. R. 
White, Berkeley, = N. N. Adau, De La Salle institute, 
3. Time, 2m. 8 3 

One-third mils” —_—n race— Won by S. McClave ; 
Le Roy See, 2; R. Strange, 3. Time, 1m. 5 3-58 

120-yard hurdle race— Won by D. Kirby, Trinity : Ww. 
A. Brown, Trinity, 2; V. Manson, Cutler, 3. Time, 
20 2-5S 

1oo-yard Tun, senior—Won by H. Shannon, Columbia 
Grammar; “ L. Manson, Cutler, 2; S. N. Arnold, 
Berkeley, 3. Time, 11s. 

1oo-yard run, junior —- Won by P. Dalsheimer, Colum- 
bia Grammar; c. be Jr., Cutler, 2; J. Cameron, 
Trinity, Time, Il 3-5 

poe run—Won by B. R. White; T. 
N. N. Adau, 3; W. A. Brown, 4. Time 

220-yard hurdle race—Won by E. 
Spraker, 2; R. Thompson, Trinity, 3; T. 
No time taken. 

220-yard, run, senior—Won by H. 
Spraker, 2; S. N. Arnold, 3. Time, 24 1- 

220-yard run, junior—Won by ©. W sod, “Jr. ; P. Dals- 
heimer, 2; R. Poor, Cutler, 3; A.C. Scott, Berkeley, 4. 
Time, 25 2-ss. 

One-mile run—Won by G. M. Trede, 
Perry, Berkeley, 2; A. J. Frazer, 
Butts, Jr., Cutler, 4. Time, 5m. 20s. 

Throwing the Giscus—Won by R. W. Rogers, Trinitv, 
g7ft. 3in.; C. Fosdick, Cutler, 2; G. S$. Nicoll, Col- 
legiate. 2. 

Running high jump— Won by J.S. Spraker, Berkeley, 
sft. sin.; W Irwin, Collegiate, and C. Victor, Cut- 
jer, tied for second; G. S. Nicoll, 3. Jump off fur sec- 
ond was won by Irwin. 

Putting 12-lb shot—Won by R. W. Rogers, 43ft.; J. 
A. Forney, Berkeley, 2; F. V. Z Lane, Trinity, 3 

Running broad jump—Won by J. S. Spraker, arft. 
1144in.; E. Bell, Jr., 2; P. J. Ralph, Collegiate, 3. 

Pole’ yault—Won by J..A. Forney, oft. 4%in.; D.S. 
Horton, Collegiate, 2; J. S.nallwood, Columbia Gram- 
mar, 

Throwing 12-lb. hammer—Won by R. McClave, 128ft. 
sin.; C. B. Seeley, Berkeley, 2; F. V. Z. Lane, 3- 

The points scored: Trinity, 54; Berkeley, 52; 
35; Columbia Grammar, 24; Collegiate, 13; 
4; Barnard, 2; Collegiate, 1; Dwight, 1. 


L. em, 23 


@.55 4-5 
Bell, "hes J. Si 


L. Manson, 4. 


eens an (ia 


Trinity; E. D. 
irinity, 3; G. W. 


Cutler, 
De La Salle, 


NEW ENGLAND INTERCOLLEGIATE A, A, 
The annual championship meet of the New 

England Intercollegiate Athletic Association 

was held at the Oval, Worcester, Mass., May 
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2oth. J. Bray, of Williams, did excellent work 
for his college, winning the half,-one and two 
mile races, but after all his efforts Williams 
was second, one point behind Bowdoin. The 
contest for first honors was particularly keen up 
to the last, The scores by points were as fol- 
lows: Bowdoin, 23; Williams, 22; Amherst, 19; 
Brown, 18 1-3; Wesleyan, 15 1-3; Dartmouth, 
14; Technology, 11; Trinity, 6 1-3; Maine, 6. 
The summaries follow : 


Half-mile run—Won by Ji er. 
Dow, of Dartmouth, 2; F. I 
Time, 2m. 4 1-55. 

‘Two-mile bicycle race—Won by 
Technology ; F.C. Dudley, ot Amherst, 2; B. Wells, of 
Williams, 3. Time, 5m. 33 3-5s 

Putting 16-pound shot—Won by J. Melandy, of 
Brown, 38ft. rosin. (record); E. R. Godfrey, of Bow- 
doin, 2, 38ft. 44in.; A. L. Grover, of Maine, 3, 37ft. 44%in. 

190-yard dash— Won by A. E. Curtenius, of Amherst; 
C. Billington, of Wesleyan, 2; H. J. Hunt, of Bowdoin, 
3. Time, 10 2-58. 

440 yard dash—Won by D.F. Snow, of Bowdoin; H. 
W. Giadwin, of Amherst, 2; C. Park, of Williams, > 
Time, 5325S. 

120 yard hurdle—Won by P. P. Edson, of Dartmouth; 
E. S. Hadlock, of Bowdoin, 2; J. W. Horr, of Tech- 
nology, 3. Time, 17s. 

High a by F. K. Baxter. of Technology, 
sft 7%in.; Brown, of Brown, T. S. Cline, of Wes- 
leyan, and “in. G. Littell, of Trinity, tied for second 
place, sft. 534in., and four points divided, 1 1-3 each. 
On toss-up Littell got second medal and Brown third. 

One-mile run—Won by J. Bray, of Williams; E. S. 
Carey, of Wesleyan, 2; C. kK. Paddock, of Dartmouth, 
3. Time, 4m. 46 2-58. = 

220-yard dash—Won by A. E. Curtenius, of Amherst; 
H. H. Cloudman, of Bowdoin, 2; A. C. Patterson, of 
Williams, 3. Time, 22 3-5s. (equaling record). 

Throwing 16-pound hammer—Won by F.C. Ingalls, 
of Trinity. r26ft. win. (record); D. H. Hall, of Brown, 
2, 11oft. 4in.; F. Carson, of Dartmouth, 3, o8ft. rin. 

Two-mile run—Won by J. Bray, of Williams; J. F. 
Moody, of Dartmouth, 2; A. L. Hawley, of Amherst, 
3. Time, rom. 16s, 

220-yard hurdle—Won by R.S. Edwards, of Bowdoin; 
P. Potter, of Williams, 2; P. P. Edson, of Dartmouth, 
3. Time, 26%s. 

Pole vault—Won by J. L. Hurlbut, Jr., of Wesleyan, 
roft. 6in.; W. B. Clark, of B owdoin, 2: F. Squires, of 
Williams. 3- 

Broad jump—Won by C. Brown, of Brown, 2:ft. 4in.; 
T. S. Cline, of Wesleyan, 2, 2oft. 10in.; KB. H. Greene, of 
Brown, 3, 20ft. 4¥in. 

Throwing the discus—Won by A.S Grover,of Maine, 
ro8ft. %in. (record); I. H. Hall, of Brown, 2, 103ft. 7in.; 
P. Winslow, of Amherst, 3, 102ft. rin. 


of Williams; G. L. 
. Kiaer r, of Amherst, 3. 


Ray Murrey, of 


MICHIGAN VS WISCONSIN, 


The dual meet between the Universities of 
Michigan and Wisconsin was held at Milwau- 
kee, May 2oth, and resulted in a win for Mich- 
igan by a score of 73 points to 55. The track 
was in first-rate order, so that, in spite of the 
unfavorable cold wind, the times in many of 
the events were good. Fox, of Wisconsin, cov- 
ered the 100 in 10 seconds, flat. McLean, of 
Michigan, ran over the 120-yard kurdle in 
15 2-5 seconds, and Teetzel, of Michigan, ran 
the ‘‘ quarter” in 50 seconds. The West has 
supplied many good sprinters, and gives prom- 
ise of continuing to do so. 

A summary follows: 

120-yard hurdle—Won by ne-ml O’Dea, Wisconsin, 
2; Schule, Bjork, 3. Time, 15 2-55. 

too-yard dash—Won by San, ‘Wisconsin; McGowan, 
Wisconsin, 2; Westfa!l. Thompson, 3 Time, 10s. 

440 yards—Won by Teetzel, Michigan; Hatch, Michi- 
gan,2. Time, sos. . 

One-mile walk—Won by Young, Wisconsin; Bred- 
steen, Wisconsin, 2; Odle, 3. Time, 7m. 44s. 

880- yard run—Won by Hayes, Michigan; Hatch, Mich- 
igan, 2; Barrett, 3. Time, 2m. 1s. My 

One quarter mile bicycle—Won by Sproat, Michigan; 
Taylor, Wisconsia, 2. Time, 32 4-58. 

220-yard hurdle—Won by ‘O'Dea, Wisconsin; Mc. 
Lean, Michigan, 2. Time, 25s. 
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One-mile run—Won by Conger, Michigan; McFar- 
land, Wisconsin, 2; Wood, 3. Time, 4m. 43 2-5s. 

220-yard dash—Won by Fox, Wisconsin; McGowan, 
Wisconsin, 2; Westfall, Thompson, 3-_ ‘Time, 21 3-58 

One-mile bicycle—Won by Sproat, Michigan; Wood, 
Michigan, 2. Time, 2m. 378 

High jump—Won by Flournoy, Michigan, sft. 74in.; 
Mason, Wisconsin, sft. Gin., 2; ge Michigan, sft. 4! 
in., 3; Adams, Michigan, sft. gin., 

Pole vault--Adams, — and Runnels, Mich- 
igan, tied. Height. oft. gin 

Broad jump—Won by McLean, Michigan, arft. 6in.; 
Runnels, Michigan. 2oft. roin., 2. 

Shot put—Won by Lehr, Michigan, 38ft. 3in.; Co- 
chems, Wisconsin, 36ft. sin., 2; Caley, 35ft. 11 in.. 3. 

Discus thtrow—Won by Stangel, Wisconsin: Granke, 
Wisconsin, 2. Distance, 1o4ft. 6in 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer—Won by Avery, Michigan, 
rarft.; Stangel, Wisconsin, 107ft., 2. 


CHICAGO VS. NOTRE DAME. 


The annual dual athletic contest between the 
students of the Universities of Chicago and 
Notre Dame was held at Chicago, May 2oth, 
and resulted in a win for the home team by 
84 1-2 points to 59 1-2. 

A summary of the events follows 


120-yard hurdle race—Won by Manning, Chicago; 
Hamill, Chicago, 2. ‘Time, 17 3-5s 

100-yard run—Won by Corcoran, Notre Dame ; 
roughs, Chicago,2. Time, 10 3-5s 

One-mile bicycle race—Won by Brown, Chicago; 
Gaffney, Notre Dame, 2. Time, 3m. 2 4-5s 

880-yard run—Won by eae be Chicago ; 
Chicago, 2. Time, 2m. 4 3- 

440-yard run—Won by | Notre Dame; Slack, 
Chicago, 2. Time, 51 2-5s. 

Quarter-mile bicycle race— Won by Brown, Chicago; 


Bur- 


Smith, 


Gaffney, Notre Dame, 2. Time, 36s. 

220-yard run—Won by Corcoran, Notre Dame; Bur- 
roughs, Chicago, 2. Time, 23 4-5s. 

One-mile walk—Won by Parker, Chicago; Davis, 


Chicago, 2. Time, 7m. 31s. 

220-yard hurdle race -- Won by Trude, Chicago ; 
Duane, Notre Dame, 2, Time, 26 3-5s. 

One-mile run—Won by Smith, Chicago; Connor, 
Notre Dame, 2. Time, 4m. 42s 

Pole vault — Drew, Chicago, 
Dame, tied for first, roft. 3in. 

Running high jump—Won by Powers, Notre Dame, 
sft. 8in.; Byrne, Chicago, and Schmahl, Chicago, tied 
for second, sft. 6in. 

Shot put—W on by Powers, Notre Dame, goft. 6 3-4in.; 
Eggeman, Notre Dame, 2, 38ft. 3 1-2in. 

Running broad jump Won by Powers, Notre Dame, 
at ft. 3-4in ; Corcoran, Notre Dame, 2, 1oft. 8 3-4in 

Hammer throw—Won by Mortimer, Chicago, 
10 1-2 in.; Fogle, Chicago, 2, 107ft. rin. 

Discus throw — Won by Schmahl, Chicago, ro8ft. 
8 1-2in.; Powers, Notre Dame, 2, 107ft. sin. 


and Powers, Notre 


118ft. 


PRINCETON VS. CORNELL. 

The annual dual track meeting between 
Princeton and Cornell athletes was held at El- 
mira, N. Y., May 30th. Princeton won witha 
score of 72 points to Cornell's 45. Jarvis, of 
Princeton, was the star of the day. 

The summary follows : : 

roo-yard run—Won by Jarvis, Princeton ; 
Princeton. 2; Smith, Princeton, 3. Time, 9 4-5s. 

Half-mile run—Won by Cregan, Princeton; 
Cornell, 2; Chamberlain, Princeton, 3. Time, 2m. 4 15s. 

120 yard hurdle race—Won by Ripley, Cornell ; Wil- 
son, Cornell, 2; Hernden, Princeton, 3. Time, 162-ss. 

440 yard run—Won by Jarvis, Princeton; Alexander, 
Cornell, 2: Hastings, Cornell, 3. Time, 53 2-58 

One-mile run—Won by Cregan, Princeton; Billinger, 
Cornell, 2; Chamberlain, Princeton, 3. ‘Time, 4m. 55s 

220-yard hurdle race—Won by Jones, Princeton: 
Lyon, Cornell, 2; Wheeler, Princeton, 3 Time. 27 1-ss. 

2zo-yard run—Won by Jarvis, Princeton; Baker, 
Cornell, 2: Joseph, Cornell. 3. Time, 23 1-5s 

Two-mile run—Won by Palmer, Princeton; Cregan, 
Princeton, 2; Torrance, Cornell, 3. Time, 10m. 27 4-5s. 

Putting the shot—Won by Bottger, Princeton, dis- 
tance, 39ft.; Lueder, Cornell, 2, distance, 38ft. 6in.; 
Wright, Princeton, 3, distance, 23ft. rin. 

Pole vaulting—Kenzie and Deming, 
Moore, Princeton, 2. Height, roft. 8in. 

Throwing the hammer—Won by Lueder. Cornell, 


Kratz, 


Bassett. 


Cornell, tie; 
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distance, 125ft.; Boynton, Cornell, 2, r19ft.; Wright, 
Princeton, 3, distance, r16ft. 
Running high jump—Won by Carroll, Princeton, 


6ft. 2in.; Curtis, Princeton, and Liebinderfer, Prince- 
ton, tied for second. 

Running broad jump—Won by Bottger, Princeton, 
distance, 22ft.1%in.; Von Krug, Celnasion, 2, distance, 
arft. 6%in.; Larkin, Cornell, 3, distance, 2:ft. 3in. 


WESTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE CIIAMPIONSHIP, 


The annual Western Intercollegiate athletic 
championship was held at Chicago, June 3d. 
The track and weather were all that could be 
desired, and the times in some instances very 
good. The best race of the meet was the high- 
hurdles, in which McLean, O'Dea and Fisher 
tied for first place. The University of Chicago 
won the meet with a score of 46 points, Notre 
Dame 33, Michigan 28, Wisconsin 13, Illinois 9. 
Drake 5, Iowa 4, Grinnell 3, Northwestern 2, 
and Lake Forest 1. Wisconsins were far be- 
hind their form of the past two years. during 
which time they held the championship. 

The summaries : 

120-yard hurdle race, final heat—McLean. Michigan, 
O Dea, Wisconsin. _ Fisher, Grinnell. tied for first 
place. ‘Time, 16 1- 

100- yard run, final heat—Burroughs. Chicago. won; 
Corcoran, Notre Dame, 2; Westphal,. Michigan. 4 
Time, 10s. 

Mile run—Smith, Chicago. won: ee 
Conger, Michigan, 3. Time. 4m. 394 

440-yard run—Slack, Chicago, won : Teetzel, Michi 
gan, 2; Thompson, Michigan. 3. Time, 53s 

One-mile bicycle race. final eas Bioen. ho 


won; Baldwin, Michigan, 2; Ross? Chicago, Time. 
2M. 39 2-5S 

Quarter-mile bicycle race, final heat — Gaffney, 
Notre Dame, won; Goodenow, Chicago, 2; Brown, 
Chicago, 3. Time, 31 2-5 

220-yard run, final heat—Burroughs, Chicago, won; 


Corcoran, Notre Dame, 2; McGowan, Wisconsin, 3 
Time, 22 4-55 

220-yard hurdle race. final heat—McLean, Michigan, 
won; Xi ccaeae Wisconsin. 2, Trude, Chicago, 3. Time, 
27.2 

Halt. mile run—Moloney, Chicago, won; Miils, Iili 
nois, 2; Sturgeon. Northwestern, 3. Time. 2m. 6 4:55. 

Mile walk—Hoagland, Iliinvis. won: Bredsteen, Wis 
consin, 2; Parker, Chicago, 3 Time. 7m. 5s. 

Discus throw—Powers. Notre Dame. won, 
Michigan, 2; Pratt, Lake Forest, 3. Distance. 
rin. 

High jump—Powers, Notre Dame, 
tied .for first place; Houghton, Michigan, 3 
5ft. rin. 

Shot-put— Powers, 
gan, 2; Eggeman, Notre Dame, 3 
in 


Lehr, 
r16ft 


and Louis, Iowa, 
Height, 


Notre Dame, won: Lehr, Michi- 
Distance, qoft. 1% 


Broad jump--Holland, Drake. won; Powers, Notre 
Dame, 2; Garrett, Illinois, 3 Distance, 2eft. 2 3-10in. 

Hammer throw—Mortimer, Chicago, won; Stengel, 
Wisconsin, 2; Avery, Michigan, 3. Distance, 1arft, 2in. 

Pole vault—Herschberger, Chicago, and Powers, 
Notre Dame, tied for first place: Booth. Northwestern, 
2. Height, r1oft. 8in. 

Relay Race, High School championship, at one mile 
—Won by the Hyde Park High School over English 
High by rooyds’ R. M. Cunningham. W. D. Connor, 
C. R. Shuey, C.S. Borden, G.E Munger, W.G.Warren: 
Time, 3m. 33 4-55. 

CORNELL.VS, SYRACUSE. 

The dual meet between Cornell and Syracuse 
Universities was held at Syracuse, and re- 
sulted in a win for Cornell by a scoreof 55% to 
48% ; the points werescored at 5,2 and 1. 

C.D. Whittemore, of Syracuse, did excellent 
work for his team, winning the roo and 440 
yard dashes, and taking second place in the 
220-yard dash and broad jump. Cornell won 
first place in the mile, half-mile, pole vault, two- 
mile, hammer and high jump. Syracuse wen 
first in the 100-yards. 120-yard hurdles, shot, 
220-yard hurdles, broad jump and quarter mile. 

VIGILANT. 











AT GLEN VIEW, CHICAGO (ON THE FIRST TEE), 
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THE NEW RULES, 

T is encouraging to all lovers of golf to find 
its lawmakers alert to discover possible 
points at which aggressors against amateur 
purity may be able to get within the pale, 
and quick to enact new laws for the pre- 

vention of the incipient evil. 

The new laws made, in accordance with the 
authority granted under the by-laws, on the 
25th of April, re-defining the status of the ama- 
teur,arein point. They are timely and prudent, 
and have been received with all but unanimity. 
They are as follows: 


SECTION g. No person shall be considered an ama- 
teur golfer who has played for a money prize in a 
match or in an open competition ; or who has received 
money for giving lessons or exhibitions of his skill in 
the game of golf; or laid out or taken charge of golf 
links for hire; or who has ever carried clubs for hire 
after attaining the age of fifteen years; or who hasever 
personally made for sale golf clubs, balls, or any other 
articles connected with the game of golf, or who, after 
the adoption of this section as amended, shall be 
classed as a professional in any athletic sport. 

SEC. 10. o person shall be eligible to compete for 
the amateur championship of this association whodoes 
not conform to the conditions of section 9. or whoafter 
January 1, 1897, has received compensation for services 
performed in any athletic organization, or who plays 
the game or frequents golf courses for the purpose of 
exploiting his business; nor shall any one be eligible 
to compete who hereafter shall enter any golfing com- 
petition under an assumed name. Any person having 
become ineligible by a violation of any of the provisions 
of this section may be duly reinstated upon his giving 
satisfactory evidence of meriting it. Only members 
of clubs belonging to this association and those en- 
titled under the rules of an associate or allied club to 
the use of the links, in whole or in part, for a period 
not less than the entire current season, may compete 
for the amateur and women’s championships. Com- 
petitors must enter for the championships through the 
secretaries of their respective clubs, who, in sending 
in their names, shall be held to certify that the players 
are qualified amateur golfers in accordance with the 
terms of sections 9 and 10. 


The amendments take effect immediately. 
In addition to the right of reinstatement on 
appeal contained in section 10, the executive 
committee shows a willingness to be just to all 
who may demand amateur standing backed by 
any valid reason, by the announcement that 
cases not covered by the foregoing sections will 
be decided on their individual merits. 


A DANGER AHEAD. 


Signs are not wanting that unless warnings 
are heeded, golf law may have to be invoked 
against the introduction into the sport of the 
insidious and obnoxious habit of betting. In 
some localities where the links are nearby the 
gathering places of a certain class of sporting 
men, as distinguished from sportsmen, there 
are indications of a desire to degrade golf into 
a gambling auxiliary. Notrue golfer but must 
feel insulted by the announcement recently 
made, that $500 to $250 had been offered and 
taken that a certain player would not win the 
amateur championship, and that ‘the player 
who took the laying end of the bargain was a 
much-sought-after gentleman during the re- 
mainder of the tournament—but he had placed 
his full commission at that price.” Such a cus- 
tom should be tabooed from the first moment, 
and yet the facts quoted were published in an 
organ calling itself official, unrebuked. 


LOCAL LEAGUES—CHICAGO, 


The formation of local leagues goes on apace. 
‘* The Associated Golf Clubs of Chicago” is one 
of the latest. The charter members are as fol- 
lows : Chicago Golf Club, Onwentsia Country 
Club, Glenview Golf and Polo Club, Midlothian 
Country Club, Washington Park Club, River- 
side Golf Club, Exmoor Country Club, Evans- 
ton Golf Club,Westward Ho! Golf Club, Edge- 
water Golf Club, Belmont Golf Club, Skokie 
Country Club, and the following have since 
been elected: Milwaukee Country Club, Town 
and Country Club of St. Paul, Kenosha Coun- 
try Club, Rock Island Arsenal Golf Club; and 
the following schedule has already been ar- 
ranged: June 24th, Kenosha; July 8th, Keno- 
sha; August 19th, Onwentsia, Men’s Handi- 
cap; August 25th-26th, Riverside; September 
2d, Edgewater; September 4th, Belmont; Sep- 
tember 7th, 8th, 9th, Western Golf Association 
Tournament; September 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 
Onwentsia Woman’s Tournament; September 
23d, Glenview ; October 5th, 6th, 7th, Chicago 
Golf Club. 
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CENTRAL NEW YORK. 

The third annual tournament of the Central 
New York Golf League will be held this year 
on the links of the Otsego Golf Club, situated 
at the head of Lake Champlain, on July 6th, 
7th and 8th. The representative clubs 1n the 
league are Albany, Utica, Trenton Falls, Ot- 
sego, Auburn, Syracuse, Rochester and Buf- 
falo. Thecourse selected is very accessible and 
affords a playing length of about 5,800 yards. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The Connecticut State Golf League has been 
organized at New Haven. The charter mem- 
—_ are the Fairfield County Golf Club, Brook- 
lawn Country Club, of Bridgeport; Orford Golf 
Club, of South Manchester ; New Haven Coun- 
try Club, ‘Wee Burn Golf Club, of Noroton ; 
Litchfield Country Club, and the Hartford and 
Waterbury Golf clubs. W. H. Sanford, of 
Litchfield, is President, and F. H. Vail, of 
Bridgeport, Secretary and Treasurer. 

COLLEGE 


GOLF—YALE VS. FAIRFIELD, 


Yale continued its run of winning team 
matches by defeating the Fairfield County Golf 
Club team on May 13th. It was the hardest 
battle the college boys have had this year, for 
until the last pair came in the score was all 
square. The Yale man finished 4 up in this 
pair, making the result 19 to 15 against the 
home team. Douglas and Smith met for the 
first time since the amateur championship, 
when the former won his title by beating the 
Yale man by 5 up and 3 to play. Both were on 
their game yesterday, and the result was a vin- 
dication of the amateur championship form, 
Douglas winning by 6 up. Douglas scored a 
78 and Smith only two strokes more, 

The score: 









eS eres Oi 5. S. TOMMIRE bss8cseees. 6 
John Reid, Jr .....00.0+. 4| Stewart Gillespie........ 0 
T. M. Robertson......... 3) ae ee ° 
F. C. Havemeyer........ OFC. Be, OOIEY <n nascesence 3 
ye SL ees ° k M. sane Scand wane wis 2 
Pe OC Sees 1) EUG BIRGIT. «2 »s.0000000008 4 
L. Myers.... -- 3| Malcolm Graham, jr .. o 
T. L. Cheney. ooo 2| George Phelps........0. ° 
ac ED, SRB sc scanseocsces a1 &. ©. Rimball....ccco 7) 
Pe RNID Ss 0nseisseessad 21. OE. PROOIAR, . 0000005... ° 
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YALE 


CHAMPIONSHIP, 


The championship in golf at Yale was won 
at New Haven, on the 24th May, by John Reid, 
Jr., of the senior class. .He defeated W. B 
Smith, a senior, by 5 up and 3 to play. 


OPEN TOURNAMENT-——BALTUSROL 


Baltusrol attracted the very large entry of 
eighty-five players on June 1st, including some 
of the best players inthe East. For the medal 
play, 18 holes, the following scores were made: 


a A. Tyng, Morris County— 





5 444 4 4 5 4-40 
pdsweces Deveson sanoeces 45 5 5 5—42—82 
7 M. Robbins, St. Andrew’ S- 

i ea ee sss , $6 5 5 3-4 . 
weet www wee eee tweens q: 44 4° § 5 47-42-84 
“ T. Reid, Montclair— 

456544 4 3 
46 4 6 6 5 5—44—86 
k— 

Out Scbibhebhonwes §$ 44444 5 5-41 

(Skkasvabsassass esses 44 5 66 6 5 5—45—86 
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H. P. Toler, Baltusrol— 


5—44 
4—43—87 
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5 6 
4—44 
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6 4-47 
5 4—45—92 
5—43 
4—47—90 
S35: 407 
4—45—92 
4747 
5—46—93 





5—44 
8—50—94 


An Um 


Pe oe: 
W. Y. Marsh, Morris County— 
4—43 
7—S1—94 





un a» 


6 

5 

655 6—52 

5 6 5 4—42—94 

In the match play, first round, Tyng beat Hunting- 
ton by 7up and 5 to play, Colby beat Leavitt by 2 up 
and i to play, Robbins beat Bacon by 3 up and 2to 
play, R. C. Watson, Jr., beat Marsh by 2up, Bayard 
beat Kennedy by 3 up and x to play, Toler beat C. F. 
Watson’'by 1 up (19 holes). 

Second Round—James A. Tyng, Morris County, beat 
H. A. Colby, Essex, by 4up and 3 to play; R. C. Wat- 
son, Jr.. Westbrook, beat A. M. Robbins, St. Andrew’s, 
7 tup (19 holes); L. P. Bayard, Jr., Baltusrol, beat 

P. Toler, Baltusrol, by 5 up and 4 to play; W. B. 
ck Oxford, beat T. T. Reid by 2 up andr to play. 

Semi- finals—Ty ng beat Watson by 3 up and 2 to 
play; Bayard beat Cheney by 2 up and rto play. 

In the finals T yng beat Bayard 2 up and 1 to play. 


The cards follow : 





4345 4 4 5 4-39 
44545 4 4 3-39 
§ 4667 5 6 4-47-86 
6555 7 6 § 5—48—87 
4445 5 4 5 5-42 
53555 45 5—43 
4555 6 7 4 *—39-81—167 
5 5 4 4 7 6 4 *—39—82—169 


*Bye not play red 


BALTIMORE, 
The open golf tournament of 
Country Club began June 2d 
Thirty competed in the qualifying round for 
the Baltimore Country Club Cup. The prize 
for the best score was won by Findlay S. Doug- 
las, the amateur champion, who beat all rec-” 


the Baltimore 


ords on the links with a score of 165. The six- 
teen to qualify were : 
Out In. Total. 
Findlay S. Douglas, Fairfield........ 84 81 165 
*, L. Woodward. Denver............ go 94 184 
J. W. Albaugh, Jr., Norwood......... 100 94 194 
L. J. Turner, BAItIMOrE. ......6006055 101 104 205 
F. H. Bohlen, Philadelphia........... 87 86 173 
Herbert Cassard, Baltimore......... 98 101 199 
G. C. Lafferty, Chevy Chase......... 92 93 185 
Horace Wylie. US es ee aie 98 99 197 
T. Courtney Jenkens, Baltimore..... 95 86 181 
Clarence Moore, Chevy Chase....... 95 186 
H.M. Forrest, Philadelphia......... 85 179 
Jasper Lynch, Lakewood............ QI 180 
. B. Gilman, Baltimore............. go 183 
Charles A. Murphy, Ardsley.... .... 106 202 
W.D. Young, Baltimore............. 99 197 
O. Pett; BRIMOTS. 555. csssacasee< 93 191 





The match play resulted as follows : 


First Round—Douglas beat Woodward by 4 up and 3 
to play ; Albaugh beat Turner by default; Bohlen 
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beat Cassard bv 5 up and 3 to play; Lafferty beat 
Wylie by 5 up and 3to play; Jenkins beat Moore by 6 
up ands to play; Forrest beat Lynch, 1 up; Gilman 
beat Murphy by 4 up and 3 to play ; Young beat Perin 
by default. 

Second Round—Douglas beat Albaugh by 8 up and 7 
to play; Bohlen beat Lafferty by 5 up and 3to play ; 
Jenkins beat Forrest by 3 up and 2to play ; Gilman 
beat Young by 4 up and 3to play. 

In the semi-finals Bohlen beat Douglas by 1 up, and 
in the finals defeated T. Courtney Jenkins by 3 up and 
2 to play, thereby winning the Baltimore Country Club 
Cup. 

ALBION, 
THE PACIFIC COAST. 


During the Dewey Day holidays a tourna. 
ment, open to visitors, was held at the links 
of the Hotel del Monte, Monterey, Cal. 
large party of members of the Oakland 
Golf Club went down ‘The mixed four- 
somes resulted as follows: In the prelim- 
inary round P. E Bowles and Mrs. W. P. 
Johnson beat W. P. Johnson and Miss 
Belle Mhoon 1 up’ Inthe second round P. E. 
Bowles and Mrs. W. P. Johnson won 2 up from 
H. V. Pearce and Mrs, P. E. Bowles; S. B 
McNear and Miss Alice Moffitt won 1 up from 
Orestes Pierce and Miss Lucy Moffitt., In the 
final round P. E. Bowles and Mrs, W. P. John- 
son beat S. B. McNear and Miss Alice Moffitt 2 
up and 1 to play, 

An open handicap, 18 holes, medal play, for 
men, for a handsome silver cup presented by 
the management, was won by Orestes Pierce, 
Captain of the Oakland Golf Club, with a handi- 
cap of 18. 

An eighteen-hole tournament, medal play, 
open to members of the Oakland Golf Club, 
was begun, but the later rounds were left to be 
played on the Oakland links. The results were 
as follows: In the first round E. R. Folger 
beat S. B. McNear, R. M. Fitzgerald beat G. 
S. Wheaton, P. E. Bowles beat W. P. Johnson, 
and J. C. McKee beat Orestes Pierce. In the 
second round E. R. Folger beat R. M Fitzger- 
ald, and J.C. McKee beat P. E. Bowles. In 
the final round E. R. Folger proved the win- 
ner 

On Friday, May sth, the May competition for 
the Winslow medal took place on the links of 
the San Francisco Golf Club and resulted as 
follows : 
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First Second 
Competitors. Round. Round. Gross. Handicap. Net. 
Miss Drum........ 94 Ic3 197 12 185 
Miss Sarah Drum. 82 92 174 ° 174 
Miss McBean...... 89 99 183 > 188 
Miss Morgan....... 96 97 193 ° 193 
Miss Carolan ...... * — — 4 — 
Mrs.H.B.Goodwin 86 gt 177 ) 177 


Miss Gaylord...... 109 10t 210 12 168 

Miss Sarah Drum won with a gross and net score of 
174- 

The open tournament of the Santa Monica 
Golf Club, held May sth and 6th, at Santa 
Monica, was very successful, the events attract- 
ing not orly local golfers, but also players fron 
Los Angeles, Riverside and Redondo. R. J.C. 
Wood of the Los Angeles Country Club, won 

‘the men’s prize for best gross score, with 171 
for 36 holes. In the handicap contest, R. J. C. 
Wood, with a score of 171, 12, 159, tied with W. 
H. Holliday, whose score was 189, 30,159. On 
May 7th, these two played 18 more holes to de- 
cide the tie, the scores standing thus: Holliday, 
104, 15, 89 ; Wood, 97, 6, gt. W. H. Holliday 
won the prize for best handicap score. 

The men’s competition for driving was won 
by W. Cosby with a drive of 207 yards. 

Among the ladies, the best gross score for 18 
holes was made by Mrs, D. Foster, 112; 
Miss Bertha Crouch being second with 113. 
The ladies’ prize for best handicap score was 
won by Mrs. J. F. Sartori, with a score of 116, 
30, 86, Miss Bertha Crouch being second with a 
score of 113, 14,99. The ladies’ driving compe- 
tition was won by Miss Bertha Crouch, with a 
drive of 134 yards, 

OAKLAND G. C, VS, SAN FRANCISCO G. C. 

The Oakland and San Francisco Golf Clubs, 
having each won one of the two home-and- 
home matches previously played, the resulting 
tie was played off on the links of the Burling- 
ame Club at Burlingame, San Mateo County, 
Cal., on Saturday, May 13th. Each club was 
represented by a team of eight men, and the 
contest was at 18 holes, match play. The 
course at Burlingame is well grassed, but the 
putting-greens are not turfed. 

The total score for Oakland being 54 holes, and for 
San Francisco 43 holes, Oakland won 11 up. ‘The sil- 


ver cup has now tecome the absolute property of the 
Oakland Golf Club. 


ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 





A QUIET CORNER—LAKE GENEVA COUNTRY 


CLUB HOUSE, 
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CYCLE RACING MATTERS—CHANGES IN THE RULES. 


IGNS are everywhere abundant that the 
1899 racing season in the United States 
is to be one of popularity and pros- 
perity approaching or equaling the 
summers of 1896 and 1897. Eighteen 
hundred and ninety-eight was a bad, even 
disastrous, year, owing largely to the excite- 
ment of war and the absence in the army 
and navy of large numbers of racing men, 
during which time audiences at many of the 
best meetings were small, competitors few and 
interest abated, Even so late as the first of 
this year ominous prophecies concerning the 
future of the sport in this country were current, 
and the unyielding rivalry for control between 
the L. A. W. and the N. C. A. further compli- 
cated the situation. A generous and wide- 
spreai public support of racing, evidenced at 
the very beginning of the season, and fully 
sustained at this writing, has, however, served 
to allay all fears, and to make the fact of a 
healthy revival certain. Tournaments are 
being promoted and _ successfully carried 
through by both the L. A. W. and the N.C. A., 
and amateur events are liberally scheduled by 
both organizations. The most lamentable feat- 
ur: of the present state of affairs is the un- 
avoidable division of racing men into two large 
camps, between which there can be little or 
nothing in common, The L. A. W. maintains 
its authority on a majority of the tracks 
throughout the country, but seems hopelessly 
lost in the Metropolitan District. Among 
prominent tracks already seceded to the N. C. 
A. are the Waltham track, Waltham, Mass.; 
the Buffalo Athletic Field, Buffalo, N. Y., and 
the Ambrose Park track, Borough of Brook- 
lyn; among racing organizations, the Harlem 
Wheelmen, Borough of the Bronx, and the 
Kings County Wheelmen, Borough of Brook- 
lyn; among amateur racing men, Kramer, one- 
mile amateur champion of the United States; 
Schofield and Hausman, The season has now 
so far progressed that continuance, unabated, 
of L. A. W.-N. C. A. rivalry seems probable, 
at least until the close of the present year. 

The new edition of the racing rules, recently 
issued by the National Racing Board of the 
L. A. W., and to be had from any member of 
the Board, embodies some important changes 
over those of last season. 
gives a handicapper the right to throw out en- 
tries wherein the best two performances of the 
rider are not given. Another change is in the 
rule regarding the suspension of men who do 
not ride at meets they have entered, the change 
being that the rider ‘‘ may be suspended,” in- 
stead of ‘shall be suspended,” making the 
penalty in such case optional, instead of ob- 
ligatory, with the Racing Board member hav- 
ing charge of the territory. An official referee 
is required only at open meetings, and the ex- 
pense of his presence may be dispensed with 
by promoters of closed meetings. It has been 
deemed unfair to give sixty points for cham- 
pionships at the National Meet, and hereafter 
the championships will not count more than ten 
points for the winner. Division championships 
will be open only to members of the L. A, W., 


One amendment 


but need not be promoted by a League club, as 
in the past. A competition record, to be ac- 
cepted, must be made in an open race. The 
new rules provide for the payment of regis- 
tration fees by amateurs as follows: Mem- 
bers of the L. A. W., 50 cents; non-members, 
$1.50; novices, no fee; others between the 
ages of sixteen and eighteen years, 50 cents. 
One of the rules has heretofore provided that no 
one shall be allowed in a final after a foul or ac- 
cident ina trial heat. The amendment gives 
the referee power to allow the man fouled to 
take the place, in the final heat, of the man 
committing the foul. For not riding to win 
the referee may call any contestant from the 
track and, if necessary, disqualify him for the 
race or forthe day. Noflying push-offs will be 
allowed. Numbers must be worn on the lower 
part of the back and nowhere else. 
GREATER NEW YORK’S OPENING MEE}. 

The first cycle racing tournament for 1899 in 
the Metropolitan District was held under the 
auspices of the N, C. A. at Ambrose Park 
track, Borough of Brooklyn, on the afternoon 
of Saturday, May 20th. One novice and two 
amateur events were scheduled, and among 
well-known amateurs Frank Kramer, one-mile 
amateur champion of the United States, E. C. 
Hausman, of New Haven, Conn., and George 
Schofield, Borough of Manhattan, competed, 
signalizing their new allegiance with the for- 
tunes of the N.C. A. Gordon Bersham, of 
Princeton University, won the quarter-mile 
novice in the excellent time of 33 3-5s. Kramer 
failed to qualify for the final of the one-mile, 
which went to Schofield, but took the half-mile 
handicap, starting from scratch, beating Haus- 
man, Collett, Schofield and others. Summaries: 

Quarter-mile novice, final—Won by Gordon Ber- 
sham; R.R. Ratcliff, 2; Warner Olund, 3. Time, 33 3-35 

One-mile scratch, final—Won by George Schofield; 
W. F. Wahrenberger, 2; E. C. Hausman, 3. Time, 
2M. 11 3-5S. 

Half-mile handicap, final—Won by Frank Kramer, 
scratch; W. F. Wahrenberger, royds., 2; W. A. Rutz, 
2oyds., 3. Time, 1m. 23 5s. 

WORLD'S CHAMPIONSHIP MEETING 

PROGRAMME. 





OUTLINE oF 


For the first time since 1893, the world’s ama- 
teur cycling championships for 1899 are to be 
held on this continent—as previously stated in 
Outinc—at Montreal, Canada, during the week 
beginning Monday, August 7th. The pro- 
grammes, both of racing and of entertainment, 
as now made up, show commendable efforts 
on the part of the Canadian Wheelmen’s Asso- 
ciation to provide liberally for accredited visit- 
ors from all lands. Amateur racing men from 
the United States, properly entered, and 
vouched for by the L. A. W. Racing Board, 
may compete in such events as their records 
entitle them to, and it is hoped that a large and 
representative delegation from this country 
will be present. The first day’s programme 
embraces a parade awheel through the princi- 
pal streets of Montreal. Tuesday, August 8th, 
will be occupied by a trip to the old imperial 
army fortifications on St. Helen's Island, a dip 
in the St. Lawrence, and a run out to Lachine 
and other historical points in that neighbor- 
hood, and a gathering at Sohmer Park. 








CYCLING. 


Wednesday morning, visitors will be taken 
up the incline railway to the summit of Mount 
Royal. In the afternoon the first of the cham- 
pionship races will be run on Queen’s Park 
one-third mile board track. For the same even- 
ing, moonlight excursions on the St. Lawrence 
are planned. Thursday morning there will be 
a general run to Lachine, where boats will be 
taken for passage through the rapids. In the 
afternoon racing will be resumed. Starting at 
nine o’clock Friday morning there will be a 
ride to the junction of the St. Lawrence and 
Ottawa Rivers, where at the same place on that 
evening there will be a banquet to representa- 
tives of the press. Races will be continued 
and finished on Friday. 

The programme of amateur events is as fol- 
lows: (1) Half-mile single ; (2) two-miles sin- 
gle ; (3) five-miles handicap ; (4) tandem pursuit 
race ; (5) one-mile amateur championship of 
the world ; (6) one-hundred-kilometre cham- 
pionship of the world; (7) competition be- 
tween one mile amateur and professional cham- 
pionship winners, to decide the individual 
championship of the world. 


MEMORIAL DAY ROAD EVENTS. 

The usual Memorial Day road races were 
run over the Wheeling course Og 7 the 
Irvington-Milburn course (near Newark, N. J.), 
and at Pittsburg, Pa., and Cleveland, O. 


Summaries at Chicago : 














Order of finish. Handicap. Net time. 
Te WUATA BWM ccdcccccocccs 7:30 1317342 
2 Charles RE 0.56 3)50s- deen 8:00 1:18:12 
3- V. Arnold,........ iiwinte'e’s 8:00 1318343 
4 E. Caddock.. 8:00 1:18:55 
5. OJ Rosenquest. e164 sv eincie OOO 1:16:57 
6. W. R. Williamson.......... + 8:00 1319745 
go We. Be POTAUGON 0 06:50600000 1:00 1313100 
8 Martin Crook........cccccee 6:00 1:18:61 
Qi Bie Ros MOBO s 0545050 cnc scicnees 7:30 1319132 
10, J. Hamilton . .....000.000.00. 7:00 1319232 
The time prize winners: 
r, WB. Ferguson... ccs. 1:00 1:13:00 
Bs J. Wie TRG cvsesise seus oes scratch 1313230 
Summaries of the Irvington-Milburn : 
os of finish. Handicap. Net time. 
5 EA. We DE se). css Sse eiaweee 5:00 1312319 
2. John King...cccccccccccess 4330 11353 
2. es IE a. sa wvevewens esis 4100 1312325 
4. Adam Beyerman. + 7100 1314327 
s, mm... Smith...... eee 6300 1:13:28 
6G. Oscar Stebbie... ..cedseses 3330 1311532 
7. Io B. ROGZETS... 6. csc ccesesne 3330 Eiast30 
OUT TAGIYON. cceicecse sacee 1:00 1:08:40 
> Ws Ee. MABECOE.0065250<00 vos 9330 1313301 
$6: CHATICS SEMES, «0 6c0ccsesecs 2:00 1:10:50 
The time prize winners : 
zr. John Hansen... .cccccccccses 1:00 1.08: 40 
2. Charles Schlee....0..scccee 2:00 1310250 
Summaries at Pittsburg : 
Order of finish. Handicap. Net time. 
1, F, P. May 131535 
2. Richard Smith 1317:S7 
3. E. L 132017 
4. E. F. Engel. 1:19:22 
5 E. Le Kallenbaugh 1317324 
Summaries at Cleveland : 
ay of finish. Handicap. Net time 
5 ia ee ERE IND inc cescecees 5:00 1:05:30 
» N. J. Goodrich.....cccsceee 4230 1:05:58 
.N. C. Yeagle .....0 : 3330 1304359 
‘ *W. Hamilton.... . sees 3:09 1:04:31 
CB UG is iccais'e isisaocecie 5:00 1307!50 


MEMORIAL DAY TRACK EVENTS. 
One or more amateur competitions were 
scheduled at each of the many cycle tourna- 
ments held May 30th on well-known American 
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tracks. Of the prominent amateurs, C. T. 
Earl and Everett B. Ryan competed at Wal- 
tham, Mass.; H. F. Kusel, Jr.,at Philadelphia, 
Pa. ; George Schofield and W. F. Wahrenberger 
at -Berkeley Oval, Borough of Manhattan;, 
Frank Kramer at Vailsburg, N. J., and Geo. H. 
Collett and E C. Hausman at Bridgeport, Conn. 
The single amateur track record broken was 


the ten miles paced, by Everett B. Ryan, at 
Waltham. Time, 19m. 59 4-5s.; former time, 
20m, I 2-58. 

Summaries at Waltham : 


Ten miles paced—Everett B. Ryan ys. 
Won by Ryan. ‘Time, 19m. 5) 4-55. 

Team pursuit race—Waltham Cycle Club vs. Kings 
County Wheelmen. Won by Kings County Wheelmen. 
Time, 1m. 28 2-ss. 

‘Summaries at Philadelphia : 


One-mile handicap—H. F. Kusel, Jr., scratch, 1; T. 
Percy Cuthbert, 30yds., 2; C. B. Weaver, 7syds., 3. Time, 
2m. 28s. 

One mile open—E. M. Burns, 1; H. F. 

T. Percy Cuthbert, 3. ‘ime, 2m. 18 1- 5S 

Third-mile handicap—J. B. Clift, scratch, 


C. T. Earl. 


Kusel, Jr., 23 


:T. Percy 


Cuthbert, syds., 2; H. F. Kusel, Jr. ‘ scratch, 3. Time, 
44 2-58. 
Summaries at Charles River Park Track, 


Cambridge, Mass.: 


One mile open—D. C. Hanchet, 1; J. F. Moran, 2; T. 
J. Cartwright, 3. ‘ime, 2m. 41s. 

Two-mile handicap—J. F. Moran, 6oyds.. 1; R. E. 
spe 1g0yds., 2; S. Sulkins, 1ooyds., 3. Time, 4m. 


1-55. 

“oo mile pursuit race—Metropolitan Wheelmen vs. 
Rosindale Cycle Ciub. Won by the Metropo:itan 
Wheelmen. ‘Time, 11m. 24s. 

Summaries at Cleveland, Ohio: 

ae mile open—Henry Pleasant, 1; Edward Somers, 

. A. Wilford, 3. Time, 2m. 32s. 


> mile State championship—Henry Pleasant, 1; 
V.R. Lanam, 2; Gustavus Furtos, baheey M. 52 2-5S. 
3- 5 bE 


One-mile handicap—W. Rest, rooyds., 1; F. Foedt- 
man, soyds., 2; Gustavus Furtos, 2oyds., 3. “oo 2m, 
15 2-5S. 

Five-mile handicap--J. A. Hessberger, 2ooyds., 


Henry Pleasant, 2ooyds., 2; Gustavus Mills, pe a 
Time, 12m. 15 3-58. 

Summaries at Berkeley Oval: 

7h yard See Schofield, 1; G. C. Schreiber, 

Time, 37 3-5 

* Halt. mile } 5 Schofield, scratch, 1; W. 
F. Wahrenberger, 1oyds., 2. Time, rm. 5 2-s5s. 

Summaries at Bridgeport, Conn.: 

One mile open—George H. Collett, 1; E.C. Hausman, 
2. Time, 2m. 21 2-58, 


“ 


NOTES OF THE MONTH, 


On May 26th Mr, Alexander Winton, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, accompanied by Charles B. Shanks 
of the same city, arrived at the Borough of Man- 
hattan, having covered the 707 4-10 miles from 
Cleveland in 47h. 29m. This is the longest 
speed trial of a motor vehicle yet made in the 
United States. 


Governor Roosevelt has signed the Collins 
Uniform Bicycle Ordinance Bill, which pro- 
vides that municipal officers and council boards 
in the various cities, towns, and villages of the 
State shall pass only such ordinances telative to 
the use of bicycles and similar vehicles as are 
stipulated in the measure, in order that a uni- 
formity of such ordinances may be provided 
throughout the State. 


Herbert G. Gurnee, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
recently rode five consecutive centuries (500 
road miles) in 49:31:00, elapsed time; actual 
riding time, 40:00:00, establishing new Ameri- 
can record for the distance. THe PROWLER. 
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OUTING FOR JULY. 


BASEBALL. 


IN THE EAST, 


HE past month has 
produced no surprises 
in Eastern baseball, 
unless we count the 
slump of the Harvard 

team and Princetons’ easy 
victory in their series as such. 
The games have passed off 
smoothly, and on the whole 
creditably to the contesting 
nines. Georgetown has taken 
her Northern trip and, play- 
ing almost every day and do- 
ing the necessary traveling 
between, has arrived home 
again with her splendid record 
improved, if anything, by her 
good showing. 

Princeton defeated Har- 
vard easily two straight 
games, and Pennsylvania has 
‘won her first Harvard game and Yale the first 
-of her Princeton series. The contest in the 
Wesleyan-Amherst-Williams league is close, 
with the last-named a trifle in the lead, while 
Dartmouth seems certain to win the last pen- 
nant in her league with Williams and Amherst 
by a comfortable margin. Michigan’s visit 
to Cornell resulted in a victory for the East 
after a very close contest. The next three 
weeks will see the close of what seems to be a 
most successful season. 





YALE. 


Yale’s nine has been splendidly handled and 
is just now beginning to show the good results 
the coaches deserve. The men have fielded 
well from the start, particularly in the outfield; 
the batting has been good and has improved 
rapidly, and the batteries, the weak point, have 
been brought to the front, where by dint of 
great care and patience, they do good work. 
Bronson at third has been injured during the 
past month, and Quinby has been moved into 
the vacant place and Eddy put in left field. The 
first five men on Yale’s batting list are very 
fast on their feet, and get down to first base 
almost like professionals. They all bunt very 
cleverly, and are altogether a formidable lot for 
a college infield toface. Their base-running is 
in great contrast with the slow, uncertain work 
of the Harvard men, and means runs frequently 
where Harvard would be shut out. 

Yale has no man who can be said to be a 
first-class pitcher. Cook is wild and erratic as 
might be expected of a freshman, and Robert- 
son is evidently depended upon to do the work. 
He has a good physique, but is not cut out fora 
pitcher and shows it in all his actions, /.nd 
yct he has good speed, fair curves and excep- 
tional control. His judgment of batters is very 
good, and by taking very great pains and work- 
ing patiently with every ball delivered he 
pitches very effectively. There are half-a- 
dozen men in the college ranks infinitely better 
fitted naturally, for pitching, no one of whom is 
so effective as Robertson—a fact which is of 
course greatly to his credit. His game against 


Princeton, June 3rd, was the best work he has 
done and came just when it was wanted. Sulli- 
van behind the bat is a good back-stop, and has 
developed into a good thrower. Waddell was 
tried in his place for a time with Hirsh on first, 
but the men were back in their old places in the 
Princeton game and will probably remain there 
for the season. Yale should win from Prince- 
ton, and will defeat Harvard easily unless the 
latter takes a brace at once and gets down to 
business. 
PRINCETON, 


The Princeton nine has not, at the present 
writing, had many chances to show its true 
strength. So far, the important games have 
nearly all been won by the battery, Hildebrand 
and Kafer, and the unsteadiness of opposing 
teams and there are not lacking those who sa 
that Princeton’s team is generally overrated. 
The two easy victories over Harvard probably 
do not show accurately the real difference be- 
tween the teams as a whole, as in both of these 
games Princeton was playing at her very best, 
while Harvard put up, even for her, a very 
poor exhibition, Just what the Princeton in- 
field, composed as it is of new men, would do 
in a close contest when the opponents were 
getting men on bases frequently, is a great 
question. Again, it is certain that Princeton 
is weak at the bat, depending on the errors of 
opponents for her runs, and that the team can 
make little headway against steady ee 
backed up by clean fielding. This has been 
shown several times this year, and most con- 
clusively by the Yale game of June 3d, the 
score of which is given elsewhere, For this 
reason it is probable that Yale will win the 
Princeton series on her superior scoring quali- 
ties; and, further, that Harvard will put upa 
better fight against Yale than against Prince- 
ton, for the Harvard team is certainly capable 
of much better work than it has yet done, and 
Harvard teams develop late as a rule. The 
games of the month show how much Princeton 
depends upon Hildebrand, as without him in 
the box the team has lost several games to 
smaller college teams, and has found it very 
difficult to win at all. 

In the two Harvard games Princeton played 
in an easy, confident, accurate way, the infield, 
particularly at second and short, showing up 
very strongly. Suter and Harrison were very 
strong at the bat in both games, and the for- 
mer’s hitting was a great factor in his team's 
success. Princeton’s opponents have about 
given up attempting to steal bases on Kafer, 
and Princeton also showed Reed great defer- 
ence in this respect. If Princeton is to win 
from Yale, Hildebrand must be at his best, and 
Princeton's batting must improve materially. 
At present many of the men bat in poor form, 
and evidently have no idea of striking at any 
but high balls, as their position at bat makes it 
almost impossible for them to hit freely at any- 
thing else, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
Pennsylvania has been playing a wonderfully 


steady game, has shut out Harvard, and was 
the only team among the so-called *‘ big four” 














BASEBALL. 


to win from Geo.getown on the latter’s East- 
ern trip. The team plays essentially on the 
defensive, as does Princeton, and relies largely 
on opponents’ mistakes for scores. Brown, 
the left-hander, has, after a rather poor prelim- 
inary season, bounded into good pitching form 
and is showing magnificent speed, curves, and 
control. With a good scoring team behind him 
he would be unbeatable. As it is, Pennsylva- 
nia has a good chance to win her Harvard 
series, and, considering Princeton's weakness 
at the bat, would probably hold her own in 
aseries with the latter team. Pennsylvania 
starts in a few dayson a trip through New 
England, and these games away from home 
will give us a better opportunity to judge 
of her strength. -There are indications that 
the men are improving in their hitting, the 
Cornell and Georgetown games showing con- 
siderable improvement in that respect. The 
fielding and base-running of the team are ex- 
cellent, and Brown's pitching, and the fine 
throwing of Flavel, make scoring on Pennsyl- 
vania a difficult matter. Pennsylvania needs 
another good series, and so does Princeton, and 
they would do well to settle their differences 
and arrange a series. 


HARVARD, 


Harvard's team has been a bitter disappoint- 
ment to all, the more so because many feel that 
the men are capable of much better work than 
they have done in the past month. No two 

people seem to agree as to the exact cause of 
the slump. The men have worked hard and 
have practiced faithfully, but the interest 
among the players themselves seems to have 
fallen off, and they appear to take no pleasure 
in the game. The base-running has been poor, 
the work of the outfielders miserable, and the 
pitching weak and very erratic, Once behind, 
the men have seemed to realize that, with the 
poor work of their own pitchers, nothing but 
the most desperate work would enable them 
to win. As a consequence they have played 
almost frantically, but with more effort than 
intelligence and with poor results. In their 
Cornell game they showed their capabilities, 
and played snappy, intelligent ball. Captain 
Haughton’s injury, which has kept him out of 
the game for three weeks, was, of course, a 
severe blow to the team, removing, as it did, 
the captain and best player. ‘To fill the vacant 
place Fincke has been moved over to second, 
and Galbraith has been put in at short. The 
latter is a player of limited capabilities, but 
within his limits he plays a safe, steady game 
and bats fairly well, 

Morse has had a lame arm, and seems to have 
lost some of his confidence, for his work has 
not been steady when the chance was given 
him. Noone has yet hit him to any extent, 
and it is probable that no college team can do 
so, but his wild, unsteady work is very costly, 
particularly to a weak-scoring team like Har- 
vard. - Fitz is a first-class second string, but is 
not efficient enough for a first pitcher, and 
Harvard must have a better man to win from 
Yale. Reid has been playing a very strong 
game behind the bat, and the infield has played 
very steady ball, Sears has been taken from 
the outfield and Lynch put in his place. The 
latter is no improvement as a fielder, but is 
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hitting alittle better than his predecessor. The 
outfield needs a thorough shaking up, and 
Wendell, McDonald and some of the freshmen’'s 
nine should be given a chance there. Faithful, 
intelligent work and a little good luck will 
make Harvard into a very different team from 
the one Princeton defeated so easily, and 
should give Harvard a fighting chance for the 
series, The base-running and pitching need 
particular attention. Dibblee is really the only 
fast runner on the Harvard team, 


CORNELL, 


Cornell’s team has great possibilities, and 
with a catcher who could steady Young and 
make him do his best at all times, would be 
close to the top. Young has good speed, a very 
sharp drop, and a wonderful slow ball of which 
he has absolute control. When he is using the 
balls at his command at. all well, no one hits 
him, Unfortunately he has an inning in about 
every three, when his work falls off, and he 
pitches plenty of good balls to hit. At such 
times he is hit hard. His ‘field backs him up 
well, and Cornell has played some very strong 
games during the past month, the victories 
over Holy Cross and Princeton being probably 
the most creditable. Cornell has also won from 
the University of Michigan team in a close, 
hard game. 


GEORGETOWN’S NORTHERN TRIP. 


The most interesting event of the past month 
has been the Northern trip of the Georgetown 
team, This team won from Princeton, Yale, 
Harvard, and Brown, and lost only to Penn- 
sylvania and Holy Cross, certainly a most cred- 
itable record, and one that shows Georgetown’s 
previous record to have been fairly earned. 
The work of the Georgetown men is not bril- 
liant, and many are impressed by the idea that 
four or five of the college teams, when at their 
best, would defeat Georgetown, This feeling 
is produced in a great measure by the easy style 
of the Georgetown players and the fact that 
their play is not brilliant. The fact remains 
that they play steady ball, day after day, with 
few ‘‘ off-days.” They make up an exceedingly 
evenly-balanced nine, every man does his fulk 
share of the work, and they deserve the title of 
‘*team "” which can be said of few other college 
nines of the season of 1899. ‘Their fielding and 
hitting are steady, and a bad error even at a 
critical point does not seem to confuse them 
for an instant. Moran and Flemming, at short 
and second, area very strong pair of players, 
and an unusually good combination for those 
important points. Whileit is probably true that 
some of the men on the Georgetown team 
would not be eligible for membership on most 
of our college teams, yet they have set us alla 
good lesson in clean, steady playing on the 
field. They close the season with the best 
record since the Harvard team of 1893, and 
seem absolutely unbeatable at home. Their 
record on their Northern trip is particularly 
creditable because they played nearly every 
day of the trip, and had little chance to rest 
after traveling, 


BROWN, 


Brown’s team has been playing very un- 
evenly during the past month, showing a list- 
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less, lifeless game one day and a snappy one 
the next. Strange to say, the team plays best 
away fromhome. The pitchers have done poor 
work, all but Sedgwick, who seems the only 
one whocan be depended upon to pitch win- 
ning ball. The team seems to recognize this 
and plays its best with him in the box. Brown's 
best games have been played against Pennsyl- 
vania, Princeton and Holy Cross, and the team 
has been particularly unsuccessful against Yale 
and Dartmouth. The batting has been weak 
and the team work in the field poor, many balls 
going wholly unfielded for lack of a proper 
understanding among the men. The team is 
not at all like the usual Brown team, and the 
usually strong infield has not been developed 
this year, the throwing being particularly weak. 


* 
% * 


In the Dartmouth-Williams-Amherst league, 
which is in its last year, Dartmouth is sure to 
win, and in fact has almost a clean score of 
victories. Amherst and Williams have been 
guilty of some very erratic ball, playing at a 
championship gait one day, and like a lot of 
schoolboys the next. Their pitchers have been 
very erratic, and the fielders seem to take their 
cue from the pitchers, 

Williams played its best game at Cambridge, 
when it defeated Harvard very handily. Will- 
iams took the lead, and, with Plunkett pitching 
his best, was never headed. Plunkett’s work 
in that game was a fine exhibition of speed, 
curves and control, and his support was of the 
best. Amherst has also played two or three 
very good games, and won once from Dart- 
mouth by the strongest kind of baseball. 
Dartmouth fielding has been fairly steady, and 
her hitting too much for her opponents. 
However, she seems to have poor luck with 
Wesleyan, who will succeed to her place in the 
triangular league, In this new league, there is 
a good contest, with Williams slightly in the 
lead. Wesleyan ought to win, but if Plunkett 
keeps up his work of the past few games, 
Williams will keep first place. 

Holy Cross has a very strong team this year, 
as usual, and takes special satisfaction in a 
victory over Georgetown. ‘The team is unusu- 
ally well balanced, and is strong in all depart- 
ments. 

The Yale and Harvard freshmen have com- 
pleted their series, each losing at home and the 
series remaining a tie. Harvard should have 
won the second game, as Yale was deprived of 
Garvan, her best pitcher. 

Andover won her annual game with Law- 
tenceville this year, and should win from 
Exeter, owing to the latter's weakness in the 
box 


PRINCETON, 10; HARVARD, 2. 


Princeton, May 13th.—Up to the sixth 
inning this was a very pretty pitchers’ bat- 
tle. Moss had put himself in several bad 
places by his wildness, but pulled out. In 
the sixth two bases on balls, a man hit bya 
pitched ball, a single, and a lucky home run 
won the game for Princeton. A similar com- 
bination gave four more in the eighth. Good- 
rich and Bedford did the best fielding. Hilde- 
brand did not strike out a man, but was very 
effective. 


OUTING FOR JULY. 


PRINCETON, AARVARD. 
r. 





hh. p. aoe.) h. p.a.e. 

Suter, If.......2 4 3 0 o| Loughlin,cf..0 o 1 0 o 
Kafer,c...... 1 © 2 1 0| Goodrich, 1b.0 1 7 1 0 
Hildebrand,p 2 3 0 2 o| Clarke, 3b...1 1 0 3 06 
Harrison, rf... 1 0 o o of] Haughton,2b0 o 3 2 1 
Watkios, cf.. 2 2 1 0 of Reid, 6. ...u.e% 827 OR 
Hutchins’n,ss 1 1 4 2 2| Fincke,ss....0 1 3 2 0 
Hutchings,3b 1 o 3 4 1|Dibblee,rf...0 1 2 0 1 
Chapman, rb. 1 013 © o| Sears, If....... © o1r00 
Bedford, 2b...0 o 1: 5 0o| Morse, p......0 0 0 3 0 
Totals. ..... 10 9 27 14 3 Totals. ..... 2 62411 3 
Princeton ..... .....- Seseneee @ © O 8 0 § © $+.—10 
Harvard ........ cocccece © © 0% 0000 1-2 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 3; HARVARD, O. 


Philadelphia, May 20th.—As the score 
shows, this was a pitchers’ battle, with clean 
fielding, won because University of Pennsyl- 
vania’s hits followed Fitz’s bases on balls. The 
game was probably the best played so far this 


year. Brown was very effective, and Harvard 
had but one chance to score, 
PENNSYLVANIA, HARVARD. 
ab. ft. Ri. p. a. ec. ab. r. h. p. a.e. 
Rams'y,ss3 0 0 1 5 0| L’gh’n,cfis 4 0 1 2 2 0 
Frazier, rf 3 1 0 o o o| Go'dr’h,1b 3 0 110 0 o 
Gilli’d’r,rb 4 © 110 © o!| Reid, c....4 0 05 1 0 
Sherrill, lf. 4 o + 0 o o| Ha’ht’n,2b2 0 101 0 
Shape, 3b.. 3 o 2 o 1 1] Sears,If...2 0 0 0 0 0 
Hayden,zb 2 1 o 2 1 0] Clark, 3b.. 3 0 0 1 5 © 
Flavell,c.. 3 0 0 9 2 0] Fin’ke,szb2 00 1 3 1 
Huston, cf 3 0 o 2 o o| Lynch,lf,ef2 o o 1 0 o 
Brown.p.. 2 1 o 3 2 9!| Dibblee,rf 3 0 0 3 0 o 
—----- Fite, Pp ...12 0 0 t 2 0 
Totals....27 3 427111 1 Totals...27 0 32414 1 
PORNSVIVANID, cassrcccccscss 0 0 8 5 0 06 6 ft O38 
OE a ee sees 0 0 0 00000 0—0 


PRINCETON, I2 ; HARVARD, 2. 


Cambridge, May 27th.—Harvard tried Fitz 
in the box, and though he pitched steadily he 
was hit hard all through the game. Hilde- 
brand pitched good ball, and his whole team 
played easily and confidently, 








PRINCETON, HARVARD. 

ab.bh.po.a.e ab.bh.po.a.e 

Suter, if...... 5 3 3 t o| Laugh’n, cf... 4 0 0 0 1 
Bedford, 2b.. 4 1 3 2 o| Goodrich, 1b. 4 oir 1 1 
Kafer, c...... 4.2 8 © of Reid, ¢..::55..4 @ 5 © © 
Harrison, 2b. 4 3 1 0 o| Clark, 3b..... 3 2 0 2 2 
Hildeb'd, p.. 5 2 o 3 o| Lynch, If. ...4 0 3 0 2 
.Watk's, cf.... 3 r 2 0 o| Fincke, ab..... 4-0 2 6.6 
Hutch'n. ss... 5 1 0 3 1] Dibblee,rf....4 0 0 0 0 
Hutch’ns, 3b. 2 0 1 2 2|Galbraith,ss.3 1 4 5 2 
Greene, <0 ...4 ££ 9 © 2) Ritz, Dincscss 4 FO 4 0 
Totals ......3624 27 1: ¢! Total.... .. 34 6 2418 g 
PPEMCOCON «600 00:0:09:9:4:0 50001008 © 304018 0 4..—12 
Harvard ....00000 Sead scnapiee © 0002000 o—2 


YALE, 8; PRINCETON, 0. 

New Haven, June 3d.—Hildebrand was hit 
rather freely, gave six bases on balls and 
had three wild pitches Robertson, splendidly 
backed up by his field, gave no bases on balls 
and allowed no hits. That is the story of the 
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game. Not one Princeton man reached third 
base. 
YALE. PRINCETON, 
r bh.po. a.e. r.bh.po.a. 
DeSaulles, 2b 0 1 o 4 o| Suter, lf...... ©o21 
Quimby, 3b.. 0 2 1 3 1|Kafer,c a0 0 6 © 
Wear, cf...... 1 t 2 0 of] Harrison, rf..0 0 1 o 
Wallace,rf... 2 2 2 o o|Hil’ebra‘d,p.o o o 2 
Camp, SS.....2 1 3+1 2] Redford, 2b...0 0 2 5 
Sullivan,c.... 2 2 3 0 of Hutchins,3b..0 0 0 3 
Waddell, rb... 1 1 8 o o| H’chinson,ss.o o 2 4 
Eddy, If ......0 0 4 0 o|Green,1b....0 013 © 
Robertson, p.o o 3 0 o| Watkins, cf...0 0 1 0 
Totals...... 8 1027 8 3 Totals ......0.02715 2 
WRU. cekbewensss<ssssae cues © 2103000 2-8 
PRIMCSCON a0 6 seven... cor @ @ 6 0 O 0 O & OxnO 








BASEBALL. 


May 1o—At Philadelphia: U. of Pa., 10; Wesleyan, 9. 
12—At Hanover: Dartmouth, 21; Williams, 7. 
**  12—At New York: Fordham, 16; Wesleyan, 4 
“ 13—At Princeton: Princeton, 10; Harvard. 
“* 13—At Providence: hag 10; Brown, 1 (8 innings). 
‘“ 13--At Ithaca: U. of Pa, 8; Cornell, o (8 innings). 
= a= Hanover: Sactmnente, 133 Williams, 6. 
me —At Worcester: Holy Cross. 5; Lehi gh, 1. 
” 3--aa Easton: Lafayette, 7; Fordham, s S. 
“ 13—At West Point: West Point, 10; Wesleyan, s. 
“© 16—At Cambridge: Williams, 6; Harvard, a 
“© 16—At Hanover: Dartmouth, 13; Bowdoin, ‘ 
“© 17—At Cambridge: Tufts, 10; Harvard, 4. 
“ 17—At Princeton: Brown, 6; Princeton, 3. 
‘* 17—At Worcester: Holy Cross, 5; Williams, o 
** 17-—-At Middletown: Yale, 10; Wesleyan, 6. 
“* 17—At Philadelphia: U. of Pa.,14; Georgetown, 11. 
** 19—At Amherst: Dartmouth, 4; Amherst, 2. 
“ 20—At Philadelphia: U. of Pa., 3; Harvard, o. 
**  20—At Ithaca: Cornell, 7; Princeton, S. 
“© 20—At Providence: Brown, 33 Holy Cross, 2 (11 
innings). 
‘© 20--At Amherst: Amherst, 4; Dartmouth, 1. 
‘* 20--At West Point: West Point, 8; Columbia, - 
** 20—At New York: Fordham, 113 Lafayette, 8. 
** 20--At Williamstown: Williams, 4; Wesleyan, 3. 
** 22—At New Haven: Georgetown, 12; Yale, 7. 
‘* 23—-At Middletown: Georgetown, 6; "Wesleyan, 3. 
‘*  24,—At Cambridge: Georgetown, 9; Harvard, s. 
** 24—At Williamstown: Holy Cross, 9; Williams, 6. 
‘* 24--At Philadelphia: U. of Pa., 9; Lafayette, 8. 
- = -At Ithaca: Cornell, 12; U. of Syracuse, o. 
65 —At Bethlehem: Lehigh, 7; Manhattan, 2. 
- i —At Providence: Georgetown, 8; Brown, cm 
** 26—At Newton: Newton A. A., 3; Yale, 2. 
‘* 27—At Cambridge: Princeton, 12; Harvard, 2. 
‘* 27—At Worcester: Holy Cross, 2 Georgetown, 4. 
‘* 27—At Andover; Yale, 8; Andover, 2 
‘* 27—At Amherst: Wesleyan, 12; Amherst, 7. 
‘* 27—At Providence: Dartmouth, 8; Brown, 7. 
‘* 27—At Easton: Lafayette, 4: Columbia, 3 
** 27—At West Point: Cornell, 9; West Point, o. 
** eg—At Princeton: Georgetown, 3; Princeton, o. 
‘**  30-—At Cambridge: Harvard, 7; Cornell, 2. 
a ie = Middletown: Columbia, 4; Wesleyan, 2 
‘“* 30-At Bethlehem: Lehigh, 5; U. of P., 
* 30—At Williamstown: A mierst, 10, W illiams, 8. 
‘* 30—At Brattleboro: Vermont, 8; Dartmouth, 6. 
“ 30—At Worcester: Holy Cross, 5; Brown, 
* 31—At Williamstown: Williams, 4; Wesleyan, o. 
‘* 31—At Princeton: Pa. State College, 6; Prince- 
ton, 5. 
June 1—At Worcester: Cornell, 7; Holy Cross, 4. 
** 2—At Hanover: Dartmouth, 7; Amherst, 2. 
“« -3-At Providence: Brown, 11; Harvard, 3. 
“* 3—At New Haven: Yale, 8; Princeton, o. 
ws ; -At Hanover: Dartmouth, 23; Amherst, 3. 
‘** 3-At Middletown: Holy Cross, 3; Wesleyan, o. 
‘© 3—At Ithaca: Cornell, 7; Michigan. 6. 
‘* 3-—At Easton: Lafayette, 7; Lehigh. 6. 
**  3--At Philadelphia: U. of P., 11; Columbia, 2. 
*  9—At Princeton: Princeton, 12; Montclair A.C., 7. 
‘* 7—At Worcester: Harvard, 10; Holy Cross, 8. 
‘* —-7—At New Haven: Yale, 14; Amherst, 7. 
‘“* ro—At Cambridge: Harvard, 7; Pennsylvania, 6. 
“ 10o—At Exeter: Andover, 11; Exeter. 
* 10o—At Williamstown: W illiams, 143 Dartmouth, 2 2. 
“ yo—At Providence: Brown, 10; N.Y. A.C., 1 


Post Carralin. 


BASEBALL IN THE SOUTH, 


The Southern Intercollegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation, though honest in endeavor, has failed in 
its primary object. Its rules, both in spirit 
and letter, were in advance of the existing con- 
ditions, so that in their execution the penalty 
has fallen heavily and is resulting in the disin- 
tegration of the organization, Mercer Univer- 
sity, a prominent member of it, no doubt 
without intentional violation, has been found so 
far short of the standard set, that her expul- 
sion from the league has followed; and the 
University of Georgia has had members of her 
teams blacklisted so that she has disbanded, 
being forbidden to complete her schedule with 
Virginia. Sewanee and Vanderbilt, time-hon- 
ored rivals, have not been able to meet this 
year in baseball, and the breach, which is not 
directly connected with the Association, has 


. ginia has played } 
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reached such proportions as to prevent their 
next fall's Thanksgiving football game. 

Virginia, Trinity, and University of North 
Carolina are not members of the Association, 
but difficulties of a local nature have prevented 
a three-cornered series; Virginia has played 
Trinity and won, but neither Trinity nor Vir- 
North Carolina. 

It would seem that athletics in the South, 
both in and out of the Association, are in a hope- 
less muddle. 

So far as the Association is concerned, as at 
present constituted, it is too unwieldy as to 
numbers and the territory too broad to be 
covered by asingle organization. The condi- 
tions under which the different colleges are 
placed render a community of interest and 
government in athletics impossible. Already 
Virginia has been approached by two promi- 
nent members of the S. I. A. A. in regard to 
the organization of another and smaller one, 
both as to numbers and territory. And it is 
exceedingly likely that before another season 
we will see the advent of two or more associa- 
tions in place of the present one. 

I hope in the next issue to give the details of 
the troubles existing at present and outline 
the prospects for the coming season. 

. A, LAMBETH. 


IN THE MIDDLE WEST. 

The game in the Middle West has been re- 
plete with surprises, and while the contests in 
most of the 
games have 
been close and 
exeiting, I 
hardly believe 
the quality of 
the game this 
season equals 
that of some 
past years, 

In the big-five 
com bination— 


Michigan, | IIli- 
nois, Chicago, 
Wisconsin and 


Northwestern— 
the champion- 
ship goes to 
Michigan, with 
Illinois second 
and Chicago 
third. Some are 
inclined to be- 
little the honors 
of the cham- 
pionship this year because Notre Dame and 
Beloit have had such fast teams and have made 
matters so very interesting for those of the big 
five with whom they have had games, but Iam 
very inclined to give Michigan due credit. Had 
Illinois succeeded to the championship, which 
at one time looked very probable, why then the 
critics would have had ample reason for calling 
the championship doubtful honors, as the IIli- 
nois boys were beaten decisively by Notre 
Dame and Beloit. 

The fight for the championship was rather 
a peculiar one, as Chicago and Michigan did not 
meet, the contest really being between Michi- 
gan, Illinois and Chicago. The decisive games 





G. A, MILLER, 
Pitcher Michigan Baseball Team 
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. Pitcher Lundgren. 
University of Illinois. 

. C. B. Herschberger, 
Centerfield, Chicago 
University. 

. H. D. McCullom, 
Pitcher, University of 
Illinois. 

. Ernest Lunn, 

Captain and Catcher, 

Michigan. 














BASEBALL IN THE MIDDLE WEST. 














5. F. Merrifield, 
Captain, Chicago Uni- 
versity. 

6. Captain Wernham, 
University of Illinois. 

7. T. Burton Smith, 

Pitcher, Chicago Uni- 
versity. 

















CRICKET. 


between Michigan and Illinois were so close 
that the item of chance might have played an 
important part. The final game went to IIli- 
Dois with a7 to 3 score. The second game 
Michigan won in ten innings 2 to 1, both Miller 
and Illinois left-hander McCullom pitching ex- 
traordinary ball, as shown below. The other 
two games of the series went to Michigan, 4 to 
3 and 4 to 2, soit is easy to see how close the 
two teams were playing. 

In my last recoup I said that Michigan was 
not coming up to expectations, and that team 
work was lacking. I also predicted that when 
the team got down to work together they 
would increase their winnings, They did get 
down to heavy work and won their games, but 
Ido not consider the team, excepting Miller, 
and, perhaps, Captain Lunn, the equal of 
Michigan teams that I have seen in past years. 
There are good men on the team, but Miller's 
superb pitching and the most excellent back- 
stop work of Captain Lunn, have been the sal- 
vation of the Michigan. Miller is unquestion- 
ably the best all-round pitcher, in my opinion, 
that the Middle West colleges have produced. 
McGinniss’s center-field playing has been un- 
usually good, It may be well to remark that 
while there are few stars on the team, they have, 
as a rule, played a steady game. 

Illinois has played an exceedingly erratic 
game, at times setting a pace for quick, snappy 
fielding, scientific hitting, and daring and heady 
base-running, and at other times going to the 
opposite extreme. McCullom, at times pitch- 
ing wonderful ball, did not equal the work he 
did last year. Lundgren, though he fared 
badly in a few games, has an exceptionally 
good record for a first-year man and may be 
expected to do great things next year. John- 
son’s catching, especially his throwing to bases, 
marks him as one of the best college catchers. 
The Illinois infield has been nothing unusual, 
though Fulton’s second-base playing gives 
promise of his becoming a high-class player 
very soon. Throughout the season Lotz’s cen- 
ter-field work has been a feature of Illinois 
playing. Lotz, I sometimes think, leads the 
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list though he has such men as McGinniss, of 
Michigan, and Herschberger, of Chicago, to 
compete against in the same position. 

Chicago, like Illinois, has been erratic, but, 
as a rule, has played far below the Chicago 
standard. Throughout the season, regardless 
of the support he has received, Smith has 
pitched good ball, and it is no fault of his that 
Chicago has had rather a disastrous season. 
While Captain Merrifield is not considered to 
have filled his position at third as well as he 
did last season, still he always plays it well. 
Herschberger is, by long odds, Chicago’s best 
fielder and played his usual game, 

So far as Wisconsin and Northwestern are 
concerned, little may be said. For various rea- 
sons, the season has been very unsatisfactory 
to both of them, and at times the teams were 
on the verge of disbanding. In the face of dis- 
couragements, they have pluckily played out 
the season, and it is to be hoped that baseball 
affairs at both institutions will round into bet- 
ter shape for next year, as there is really no 
good reason for the condition that has ob- 
tained this year. 

The Middle West records would hardly be 
complete without a word or two as to the play- 
ing of Notre Dame and Beloit and Oberlin too, 
though this last hardly comes in this territory. 
Both Beloit and Notre Dame have had hard 
schedules and won some hard games, but while 
they both won from such teams as Illinois they 
fell down before Purdue, while Purdue scarcely 
interested Illinois, Simply another instance 
wherein sequence of games is not safe to figure 
on. 

Oberlin after winning practically all its 
games in its own territory made rather a disas- 
trous trip to the Middle West, losing the really 
important games. G. Fauver, third base, W. 
Fauver second base (twin brothers by the way), 
and Stocker, short-stop, attracted great atten- 
tion by their brilliant playing. They form, I 
am inclined to believe, the best infield, along 
with C. Pierce, that have played in the Middle 
West this season. 

Harry F, Kenna t. 


CRICKET. 


HE season promises to be a particularly 
bright one in cricket circles. In addi- 
tion to the annual Cup, League, and 
Association contests throughout the 
country, it is expected that the Year's 

sport will be finished up with a set of games 
against the Tenth Australian team, at the pres- 
ent time engaged with their English matches. 
Arrangements are under way to have the team 
return via United States, as on some of the 
previous occasions ; and if these arrangements 
are completed, as in all probability they will 
be, the Australians will be seen here about the 
middle of September. 

A schedule of thirty-three matches has been 
arranged for the Antipodeans in England, 
starting on May 8th, at the Crystal Palace, 
against the South of England, and finishing by 
the seashore, at the Hastings Festival, Septem- 
ber 4th, against the South of England. Five 
test matches have been arranged for the visitors 


against England, and special arrangements. 
have been made that all the best English play- 
ers shall be available at the time of each match. 
The dates for the England-Australia games are 
as follows: 

June tst, at Nottingham; June rsth, at Lord’s;. 
June 2oth, at Leeds ; July 17th, at Manchester, 
and August 14th, at the Oval. 

This year’s team, although not the strongest 
that has left the Antipodes, is a remarkably 
finecombination. Itis composed of the follow- 
ing: S. E. Gregory, J. J. Kelly, M. A. Noble, 
F, A. Iredale, W. Howell, and V. Trumper, of 
New South Wales; J. Worrall, H. Trumble, 
C. McLeod, F. Laver, and A. E. Jones, of 
Victoria; J. Darling, C. Hill, and E. Jones, of 
South Australia. The five members of the 
team who have not aiready been seen in this. 
country are Noble, Laver, Trumper, McLeod 
and Howell. 

T. C. TURNER. 
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YACHTING. 


OPENING OF THE SEASON, 


HE yacht-racing 
season was opened 
in New York 
waters by the 
Huguenot Yacht 

Club, whose spring re- 
gatta was sailed on May 
2oth, in astiff northwester 
which blew so hard that 
none of the dories crossed 
the line. The starters 
were: 30-foot yawl, W. H. 
Bavier’s Possum ,; 30-foot 
sloop, W. B. Greeley’s 
Bingo, 21-foot knock- 
abouts, Simeon Ford's 
Moun goose, and §, C, 
Pirie’s Spindrift ; one- 
design knockabouts, A. 
P. Thayer’s Thelga, 
and F. W. Boyer’s Midge. Spindrift \ed at 
the end of the first round; then her helms- 
man withdrew, thinking the race was finished. 
Midge was disabled at the start. The winners 
were: Possum (sail-over), Haydee, Mongoose 
and 7helga. 

On the same day the Corinthian Yacht Club, 
of Philadelphia, went into commission at Ess- 
ington on the Delaware, a large fleet dressing 
ship on signal from the flag-ship J/7ay, Commo- 
dore Alexander Van Rensselaer. In the after- 
noon the one-design knockabouts A7zd, Gré/se, 
Fareeda and Fly sailed a race, Aid winning, 
beating Gri/se, second, by 1m. 36s. 

The New Rochelle Yacht Club sailed its first 
trace of the year on May 27th, after saluting the 
colors and formally opening the club-house. 
There was a breeze sufficiently strong to make 
the small craft reef down. Chairman Charles 
P. Tower, of the Regatta Committee, was in 
charge of the race, and handled things admir- 
ably. The starters were: Yawls, H. S. Gib- 
son’s Veery, W. N. Bavier’s Possum, Commo- 
dore E. Lambden’s 7wzlzght, and Lopez Biaz's 
Addie; cabin cats, J. S. Appleby’s W7zn or 
Lose, and O. H. Chellborg’s Osage , 25-foot 
knockabouts, Harry Maxwell’s Ozseau, a new 
Herreshoff craft sailed by the owner's father J. 
Rogers Maxwell, and W. H. Henner’s A/yce,a 
new Boston boat ; 21-foot knockabouts, Simeon 
Ford’s Mongoose, G. Bradish’s Aantaka, 
and S. C. Pirie’s Sfzndrift; 21 foot knock- 
about, A. P. Thayer’s 7he/ga. It was a pretty 
tace, the course being a broad reach to the Hen 
and Chickens, a dead beat to Execution Buoy, 
and arun home, twice round. The table gives 
results : 





YAWL CLASS,—START, 2:35 
Elapsed Correct 


Yacht. Finish. Time. Time. 
MEU ccacstennesoneenssaseee se 3:54:28 1:19:28 1:19:28 
POSSUM ...00s000000 ++ o++ 3259316 1:24:16 1322205 
PEED <. cusdussenbes chesve Did not sail course. 
PUI Secpscutsbasasan + -acses 4124100 1:49:00 1242233 
CABIN CAT, CLASS £.—START, 2:40. 
Wim OF LABS... .crccssecsones. 4:23:39 1243230 
ROBBIOD, o0nssses06s0s0ss.0<9s008 Did not finish. 







Oiseau.. 
Alyce . 


21-FOOT KNOCKABOUTS.—START, 2:50. 
MONGOOSE cccccssccccccccesece 4218235 1:28:35 
EL 4 avneeusssneusesaqnace 4221259 1:31:59 
PINE EE noe 40% sespnne sss v5 4:18:09 1:28:cg 


SEAWANHAKA KNOCKABOUTS.—START, 2:59. 
TRONIR . occ vcncecs sccsseseoses 4232235 1242235 

The winners were Veery, Win or Lose, 
Ozseau, Spindrift, and Thelga. 

The Larchmont Yacht Club went into com- 
mission on May 27th. Among.the yachts in 
the harbor were the flag-ship Co/onza, the 
Amorita, Quisetta, American, Hildegarde, 
Sagamore, Giralda, Clorita, Huron, and Jes- 
sie, The members were present in large num- 
bers when, at four o'clock, the flag-ship fired a 
gun and the fleet saluted the club burgee. 
Commodore Clarence A, Postley mounted the 
club gun on the lawn, and spoke in sanguine 
terms of the brilliant promise of the season. In 
the evening the members of the Rocking-Chair 
Fleet waxed humorous, and there were an in- 
formal entertainment and much enjoyment, 


MEMORIAL DAY RACES. 


Memorial Day is generally regarded as the 
opening of the season in the waters near New 
York, and this year delightful weather and a 
nice sailing breeze were the pleasant features 
of the occasion. 

The Atlantic Yacht Club went into commis- 
sion by formally saluting the burgee when it 
was hoisted to the truck of the flag-staff at Sea 
Gate and afterward by holding the first regatta 
of the season, There was a goodly fleet at an- 
chor when the opening ceremonies were ob- 
served, and a large party accompanied the 
yachts over the course, in the regatta commit- 
tee’s steamer, /zlton Market. The race was 
under the management of Col. David E. Aus- 
ten, John L. Bliss, and Louis T. Jackson. There 
were three yachts under way that were of para- 
mount interest, the first being Robert E. Tod's 
Katrina, which, originally rigged as asloop, was 
changed to a yawl, and, on this occasion, made 
her first appearance asa schooner, She looked 
pretty and, although she had no competitor, 
showed every symptom of speed. Wilmer 
Hanan’s Acushla //,, a very sleek and smart- 
looking craft, designed and built by Hanley, 
made her début ; and although she is rather 
tender, being unable to carry her gafftopsail, 
she is, I think, destined to be a great winner of 
cups. The third interesting boat was J. R. 
Maxwells Ozseau, a 25 foot knockabout, de- 
signed by Herreshoff, whose fast performance 
on this, her second appearance, was highly sat- 
isfactory. The Aatrzna sailed 1ound Scotland 
light-ship, and the wind being fresh from south- 
east, made good time. The other yachts sailed 
over shorter courses, according to their classes, 
Acushla II, \eading her competitors and fin- 
ishing first of the fleet as is shown by the fol 
lowing table : 

SCHOONERS,—START, 11:20. 








Elapsec 
Finish. Time 
Name. Owner. H.M.S. H.M.S. 
Katrina, Robert E.Tod .. ....cccee»-s 251252 3°31:52 
€LOOPS.—CLASS K; 52 FEET 3 START, 11:25. 

Acushla II., Wilmer Hanan. + 2327353 3:02:53 
Uvira, R. P. Doremus.. .. ... - atgrtg2 3316342 
ROEREENDI, Rios WY SNEUMOIN 5:0 4a uiins'ss 50040 soe 3101331 3:36:31 








YACHTING. 


SLOOPS.—CLASS L 3 43 FEET ; START, 11:25. 


Eidolon, James Weir, Jr........000.... 2355:28 3230228 
SLOOPS.—CLASS M3; 36 FEET ; START, 11:25. 
ZONOOIR. F.C. BWAGiscss<cccsteiesesine 3107:40 3242240 
Memory, E. Hope Norton... ...ecceeee 2355:42' 3329342 
SLOOPS.—CLASS N; 30 FEET ; START, 11:30. 
Oiseau, J, R- Maxwell... . ccossesecsss 2:35:48 3°05:48 
Newasi, A. fi. W. JOHNSON. ..0sc00s0008 2:51:32 3:26:32 
MAINSAIL CABIN YACHTS.—START, 11:30. 

Oui Vive, George Freeth.............. 3i0c!50 ©=—- 3332350 


The winners were Katrina, Acushla IJ, 
Evdolon, Memory, Ozseau, and Quz Vive, sub- 
ject to possible correction, as the boats have 
not been measured by the new girth rule which 
has been adopted by the club. 

Commodore Morgan’s new steam yacht Cor- 
sair, made a seagoing trip round Sandy Hook 
lightship, and was much admired by the guests 
on the club boat who had the pleasure of see- 
ing her under way for the first time. She is 
indeed a beauty. 

The Atlantic fleet will rendezvous in Larch- 
mont harbor on the evening of July 3d, and 
will witness the July 4th regatta of the Larch- 
mont YachtClub. On Wednesday, July 5th, the 
Atlantic yachts will start on their annual cruise 
down the Sound, Black Rock, Conn., being the 
first stopping place, 

The Seawanhaka Yacht Club went into com- 
mission at noon, The fleet in the harbor of 
Oyster Bay, which consisted of Commodore 
Henry C. Rouse’s flag-ship Satanel/a, the 
steam yachts Oxezda and | fer gana, the schoon- 
er Wayward, the yacht Escape, the sloop 
Ladona, anda number of knockabouts, dressed 
ship. In the afternoon the knockabouts Bee, 
sailed by Le Roy Dresser; Wynt7e, sailed by 
C. W. Wetmore, and 7ZosZo, sailed by George 
W. Thompson, raced over acourse of eleven 
miles, with seven turns in front of the club- 
house. Wyntje won; elapsed time, 1:32:49 ; 
Tosto was second, time, 1:37:14, and #ee third, 
time, 1:38:15. A reception on the flag-ship was 
the next feature of the festivities, which wound 
up with a dance at the club-house. 

The Indian Harbor Yacht Club, of Green- 
wich, Conn., went into commission at’ noon, 
the colors being saluted by the fleet at the 
anchorage, which was under command of Com- 
modore Wills, Acushk/a 7. In the afternoon a 
race for 21-foot knockabouts and one-design 
dories was sailed in a nice breeze from west 
southwest. SfAcéndrift, owned and sailed by S. 
C. Pirie, beat J/onugoose, owned by Simeon 
Ford, and sailed by Hazen Morse, 2:18, in the 
knockabout class, G. H. Bradish’s Aantaka, 
sailed by W. A. Kissam, not finishing. In the 
dory race, The Prize, owned and sailed by H. 
H. Van Rensselaer, beat Vo Name, owned and 
sailed by H. E. Doremus, 1m. 14s. 

The sixteenth annual regatta of the Harlem 
Yacht Club, sailed over triangular courses of 
varying lengths on Long Island Sound be- 
tween Belden Point, City Island, and Matini- 
cock Point, brought together fifty-two starters 
in sixteen classes. A stiff southwester which 
forced some of the smaller craft to reef made 
the contest attractive. The starters were: 
Sloops, 43-foot class, Pontzac, Eurybia, Mary 
B., Nimrod and Hussar. Sloops, 36-foot class, 
Reliance, Anoatok, Jeannette and Piute. 
Sloops, 30-foot class, Jsabel, Water Lily, 
Ruth, Petrel, Una, Adelaide, Albatross, 
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Wanderer and Haydee. Sloops, 25-foot class 
(special), Rough Rider, Emyzol, Romance 
and Skzmmaug. Sloops, 25-foot class, Coguette, 
Naiad, Tessie B., Wenona and Bee. Sloops, 
21-foot class, Florence May. Cabin cats, 20-foot 
class, Dot and Low, Open cats, 30-foot class, 
Mystic. Open jib and mainsail, 30-foot class, 
Delphine. Cabin cats, 25-foot class, Lauzrefta, 
Marguerite, Falka, Win or Lose. Open 
cats, 25-foot class, -. Z. Sloat, Emma S., 
Jennie C., Jennie D, Open jib and mainsail, 
25-foot class, Americus, Zetes and Anel, Open 
cats, 21-foot class, Or, Gull, Mynah, Vera 
and Venus. Open cats, 18-foot class, Budbd/e, 
Captain, Lobster, Maine, Jr., and Hornet. 
Special class, ‘‘ Lark” design, Sky/ark. Nim- 
rod \ost her topmast, and Sky/ark and Caf- 
tazn put back immediately after starting. 

The winners were: Hussar, <Anoatok, 
Water Lily, Rough Rider, Coquette, Florence 
May, Dot, Mystic, Wen or Lose, E. Z. Sloat, 
Zetes, Mynah and Lobster. Pontiac won a 
leg for the Williams $100 cup. 

The Hudson River Yacht Club sailed its 
twenty-fifth annual regatta over the regular 
club course in a fresh southwest wiad. The 
starters were : Class A, cabin sloops, Undine, 
Irene G.and Eureka. Class B, open sloops, 
Drusilla and John E. Drew. Class C, cabin 
cats, Answer, Sybilla Waves, Nettie Thorp, 
Rough Rider, Maud S. and W. N. Gill. 
Class D, open cats, Harry C. Miner, Paul W, 
and Adele Rae. Class E, launches, Cleopatra, 
Jenette, Mabel S. and Beacon The winners 
were /rene, Drusilla, W,. N. Gill, Paul W. 
and Cleopatra. The judges were Messrs, 
Kelly, Smith and Piersch. 

The Pavonia Yacht Club celebrated the day 
by saluting the flag at the club-house, Jersey 
City, and a sail of the squadron to the summer 
home of the club at Navesink Highlands, which 
was formally opened, and where a dinner and 
a dance and fireworks were enjoyed. 

The Shrewsbury River Yacht Club held its 
first race, the competitors being George J. 
Gillig’s Phyllis, Andrew Murray’s /essze, 
Howard Borden’s sds. Scnadh § G. G. Hupfel’s 
Yacht and Harry Knapp’s Dorzs, over a ten- 
mile course. Phy//7s won, beating /essze (sec- 
ond) by a few seconds. 

The Williamsburgh Yacht Club sailed its an- 
nual regatta in Bowery Bay ina fresh sou’west- 
er. The starters were: Class A, cabin sloops, 
Portia and Kelpie. Class C, cabin sloops, 
Pastime, Emily B.and Rover, Class E, cabin 
catboats, abel M., Norman, Ripple, Mar- 
guerite and Paragon. The winners were 
Kelpie, Rover, Mabel M. and Marguerite. 

A good race was sailed in the Great South 
Bay by the Penataquit Corinthian Yacht Club, 
of Bay Shore, L. I. Thestarters were: First- 
class sloops, Lydéa, Sguaw and Murzel ; sec- 
ond-class cats, reecptit:f and Beulah ; knocka- 
bouts, Adaline and Re/. The winners were 
Lydia, Wanda and Adaline. 

The Corinthian Yacht Club, of Philadelphia, 
observed the day by racing from the club an- 
chorage at Essington to Claymont, Del., eight 
miles distant, for prizes offered by Commodore 
Van Rensselaer and Mr. R. J. W. Koons. The 
fleet anchored at Claymont, and the yachtsmen 
and their guests were entertained aboard the 
flag-ship J7ay. In the afternoon the fleet raced 
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home. The following yachts took part: Schoon- 
ers, Lesbia, Vigil and Atalanta ; sloops, Zee- 
land, Surprise and Narounya ; knockabouts, 
Gritse, Fareeda, Kid and Fly; yawls, Rosa- 
Jind and Keven. ‘The winners on elapsed time 
in the morning race were Lesbéa, Zeeland. 
Grilse and Rosalind. ‘The victors in the after- 
noon were Vigz/, Narounya, Fly and Keven. 

A stiff sou'’wester that did considerable dam- 
age to masts and gear, but also afforded capi- 
tal sport, was encountered by the boats of the 
South Boston Yacht Club in their first race from 
the new station in Boston Harbor. The start- 
ers were: 30-foot cabin class, W. F. Bache’s 
Ashumet and Hall & Johnson's ge 7 25 
foot cabin class, T. B. Wales’ 74ordzs, H. 
Moebs’ Little Peter, A. W. Chesterton's Her- 
mes, D. B. Clapp'’s Eleanor, W. L. Ward's 
Mendora, and Walter Burgess’ Jeannette ; 21- 
foot open class, C. E. Hodges* Hazard, 5. N. 
Small’s Bud and C. D. Mower’s Hezress ; 21- 
foot cabin class, W. C. Lewis’ Spartan, A. H. 
Doble'’s Przvateer, L. T. Harrington's Harrzet 
and W. F. Scott’s Arab /V. All the above- 
mentioned sailed under Y. R. A. rules, In the 
special club classes were: Open 25-foot class, 
P. A Coupal’s Emma C., F. Cobb’s Empzre 
and C. Hudson's Nazad Queen ; 25-foot cabin, 
W.S. Burgess’ Helene, W. Cashman’s Fa/ka, 
E. H. Rich’s Gypsy, N. C. Robinson’s Carrze 
M. and F. Cluvers’ Raccoon ; 18-foot class, S 
B. Howe’s A/pine, C. C. Clapp'’s Lobster, G. 
D. Silsbee’s Butterfly, F. Roswell’s Hemdz, W. 
Allerton’s Fantasy, J. Cobb's 7zo¢ and F. L. 
Pigeon’s Czrce,; 15-foot class, F. D. Lawley’s 
Bed Bug and B.G. Hammond’s Noko. The 
winners were Ashumet, Thordis, Hazard, 
Spartan, Emma C., Helene, Alpin and Bed 
Buz. Ashumetand Jeannette lost their masts, 
Eleanor her bowsprit, and Mendora carried 
away a throat halyard block. Hazard,aknock- 
about, having no class competitor, sailed with 
and beat the schooner Aud and the new Hezr- 
ess, which was disabled. 

The Decoration Day regatta of the Fall River 
Yacnt Club was sailed in Mount Hope Bay, ina 
fine southwest breeze. The starters were : First 
class, J. Oates’ Ned/ze, F. Labountie’s Adelia 
and F. White’s Eme/ine. Second class, J. Mill- 
ward’s Patience and M. Peck’s Marguerite. 
Third class, M. Considine’s Colleen, J. H. Fos- 
ter’s /da A., I. N. Arnold’s Rival and W. 
Whittaker’s /zez L. Fourth class, Ed. Morse’s 
Alice W., Hinckley & Copping’s Fedora, J. 
Conboy’s Dora and J. Whitehead’s La//oo. 
Fifth class, Wood Bros.’ Co/uméza and Borden 
Bros.’ Curzo. Nellie, Patience, Colleen, Alice 
W. and Columbia were the winners. 

The New Bedford (Mass.) Yacht Club cele- 
brated the day witha review of the fleet anda 
race in Buzzard’s Bay. The breeze blew fresh 
from the southwest. The starters were: Third- 
class schooners, H. M. Plummer’s A/7zfah and 
R A. Terry's Betty. Second-class_ sloops, 
Dr. F. M. Whitney’s NVerzne, E. B. Hammond’s 
Fantasy, and W. F, Williams’ Onxezda. Third- 
class sloops, J. C. Nowell’s Byndheld, W. 
Knowles’ Sweep, Horace Wood’s Thyra and 
C. H. Allen’s J/ade/ine. Fourth-class sloops, 
F. B. Sistare’s Wavelet and F. H. Macy’s 
Medea. The winners were Mizpah, Nerine, 
Byndheld and Wavelet. 

The Burgess Yacht Club, of Marblehead, 
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Mass , sailed a race in a fine southwest breeze, 
the starters being: Raceabouts, R. Boardman’s 
Typhoon and E. A. Boardman’s Junzpoo, 
handicap knockabouts, S. Foster's Opztzah and 
W. M. Cropley’s Sfrvy; 16-foot class, F. C. Ma- 
comber’s Cyclone and L. F. Perceval’s Chip 
gunning boats, F. Dupar’s Woodcock, R. W 
Strout’s Yvonne and A. F. Whitmore’s Ha Ha. 
The winners were: Typhoon, Opitzah, Cyclone 
and Woodcock Chip was disabled. 

The Plymouth Yacht Club, of Plymouth 
Mass., sailed a race in a rattling, reefing south 
wester, the starters being: First special class, 
M. S. Weston's Grace, Bettenger Bros.’ Amze, 
N. Morgan's Dolphin, P.S. Bailey’s Seaweed 
and W, Whitman's /dea/. Second special class, 
Alex. Holmes’ Verztas, H. M. Jones’ Kétéze- 
wake, and Arthur B. Holmes’ Scrap~, The 
winners were Grace and Verdtas. 

The Wollaston Yacht Club, of Wollaston, 
Mass, sailed a race in a squally southwest 
breeze, the starters being E. A. Merrill’s 7%e- 
lura, W. D. Gwin's Beatrice, J. L. Smith's 
Murvel, E. A. Snow's Gwendoline, A. L 
Baker’s Ziska, W. M. Chase’s West Wind, F. 
Burgess’ Z. /., and Hayden Bros.’ Premier. 
Thelura was the winner, beating Beatrice & 
seconds, corrected time. 


KNICKERBOCKER Y,. C. ANNUAL REGATTA, JUNE 3D. 


A large fleet was present to compete in the 
annual regatta of the Knickerbocker Yacht 
Club on June 3d, but owing to the flukiness of 
the wind the results were by no means satis- 
factory, The start was made at 12:10 in a light 
northeast air, and it was nearly 3 o'clock when 
the leaders rounded the Gangway Buoy, which 
was the outer mark, and only seven miles from 
the starting point off the club-house at College 
Point, L. I. The wind came very light from 
the southward, and a dreary drift home fol- 
lowed. At sundown it freshened sufficiently 
to waft the fleet to the finish. The starters 
were: Cutters and sloops, 65-foot class, F. H. 
Boyton’s WhAzleaway. Cutters and sloops, 52- 
foot class,.S. H. Mason's Moccaszn and T. J. 
McCahill’s Zzvzs. Cutters and sloops, 43-foot 
class, John J. McCue’s Nautilus, W. L. Hall's 
White Wing and J. D. Baird’s Hussar, Cut- 
ters and oon 36-foot class, Oswald Sander- 
son’s Anoatok, E. Hope Norton's Memory and 
Messrs. Beam’s Pazute. Sloops, 30-foot class, 
R Sands’ Ouananiche, E. T. Cornell's Narcta 
and T. Kiernan’s Water Lily. Sloops, 30-foot 
class (special), R. N. Ellis’s Hera, Pembroke 
Jones’ Caro/ina and H. O, Havemeyer’s £s- 
peranza. Cabin cats, 30-foot class, C. T. 
Pierce’s Dot, C. C. Beard’s Bogata and F. T. 
Myrick’s Lezsure. Cabin cats, 25-foot class, 
George H. Montrose’s Dolphin, A. E. Niether- 
son’s Osage, Messrs. Goddard's Kzte, W. D. 
Reed’s Thistle and J. S. Appleby’s Wn or 
Lose. Knockabouts, 25-foot class, W. D. He- 
nan’s Adyce. Knockabouts, 21-foot class, S. C. 
Pirie’s SAcndrift. Open cats, 21-foot class, C. 
H. P. Corry’s Constance and C. E. Silkworth’s 
Spunk, Open cats, 18-foot class, T. J. S. Flint’s 
Lobster and T. S McCahill’s Kazaza. The 
winners were Whzleaway, Moccasin, White 
Wing, Anoatok, Nartta, Carolina, Dot, Vin 
or Lose, Spindrift, Constance and Kazaza. 
The race committee was composed of Messrs. 
O. H. Chellborg, H. Stephenson, C. W. 
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Schlessinger, Rodman Sands, F. E. Barnes 
and J. O. Sinkinson. The excursion steamer 
Favorite carried a large party of members and 
their guests over the course. 

June 3d was the date fixed for the eighth an- 
nual regatta of the Corinthian Yacht Club of 
Philadelphia off Schooner Ledge Light, on the 
lower Delaware. The wind was so light from 
the north that only the knockabouts K7d, 
Grilse, Fly, Fareeda, and the sloop Surprise 
crossed the line. The ebb tide carried them 
down to the outer mark at the upper end of 
Caerry Island Flats, where they anchored till 
flood tide made. The A7zd, owned by Mrs. 
John W. Geary, beat Mr. Robert Toland’s 
Gritse (second) by 3m. 15s. Surprise was last. 

VARIOUS NOTES. 

Mr. Frank S. Hastings has been elected treas- 
urer of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club, 
to succeed Mr. R. C. Wetmore, resigned. 

Station No. 1 of the New York Yacht Club 
has been removed from Bay Ridge, L. I., to 
Tompkinsville,S.I. It is still in charge of Mr. 
William H. Thomas, of the club. 

The annual championship regatta of the In- 
land Lake Yachting Association for 1899, will 
be held at Oshkosh, on August 14th to 19th. 
Entries and all correspondence regarding ship- 
ment of yachts, etc., should be addressed to 
C. D. Cleveland, Jr., Secretary of Oshkosh 
Yacht Club, Oshkosh, Wis. 

The Oconomowoc Yacht Club will hold a 
series of races July 24th to 29th, in which yachts 
from other clubs of the I. L. Y. A. are invited 
to compete. For information, address, W. B. 
E. Shufeldt, secretary, 2244 Calumet Avenue, 
Chicago. 

The cutter Brztannza, which was advertised 
for sale by auction, was purchased at private 
sale by W. G. Jameson, the yachting friend of 
the Prince of Wales. She will once more fly 
the private signal of the Prince, and according 
to recent reports, will act asa trial horse for Sir 
Thos. Lipton’s Shamrock in several spins on 
the Solent. While Brztannia was owned by 
the Prince she won 147 prizes valued at £10,- 
073. A. J KENEALy, 


YACHTING ON THE PACIFIC COAST, 


On Saturday, April 22d, the Corinthian Yacht 
Club held its opening day at the club-house at 
Tiburon, Marin County, Cal. 

On the same day the California Yacht Club 
gave an entertainment. The club has nearly 
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doubled the number of its active members since 
the beginning of the year. 

On April 23d the fleets of the California and 
Corinthian Yacht Clubs were to have met off 
Presidio Shoal buoy and cruised in company 
along the city front, but a southwesterly storm 
prevented the Corinthians from putting out of 
Tiburon Cove, The Californias, however, sailed 
to the rendezvous, thence to Tiburon, and past 
AngellIsland back to their moorings. Nearly 
all the yachts carried shortened sail in the strong 
wind and rough sea. 

The same day the South Bay Yacht Club, 
which has its headquarters at Alviso, Cal., in 
the southern waters of San Francisco Bay, held 
its opening day The officers for 1899 are as 
follows : Commodore, Dr. H. A. Spencer, of the 
schooner Muriel ; Vice-Commodore, Alfred C, 
Eaton ; Secretary, F. L. Machefert ; Treasurer, 
J. W. Macaulay ; Port Captain, William Ortley ; 
Measurer, Oliver Ortley; Directors, A. E. 
Moody and Frank Davis; Delegates to the Pa- 
cific Inter-Club Yacht Association, S. E. Smith, 
A. Meads and Louis Sonniksen. Two schooners, 
six sloops, two catboats and three launches 
were in commission for the opening sail. The 
club is having printed a book containing the 
rules of the road and a wigwag signal code. 

On Saturday, April 29th, the San Francisco 
Yacht Club held its opening day at its club- 
house at New Sausalito, Marin County, Cal. 
Early in the evening a supper was served to 
the yachtsmen and visitors, and later a dance 
was given in the club ball-room, the handsomest 
possessed by any yacht club in California. Hun- 
dreds of guests accepted the club’s hospitality, 
those who wished to return to San Francisco 
being conveyed by two specially chartered tugs. 

On April 30th the combined fleets of the San 
Francisco, California and Corinthian Clubs were 
to have cruised over to the city front under 
command of Commodore T. L. Hill, of the San 
Francisco Yacht Club, but heavy rain kept 
several of the yachts at their moorings. Others, 
however, followed the flag-ship towards the 
city, and then squared off for the Mare Island 
Navy Yard and Vallejo. 

The Pacific Yacht Club, the headquarters of 
which are at Old Sausalito, has practically gone 
out of existence, leaving five clubs on the Bay 
of San Francisco, These five, however, give 
promise of a pleasant season. 

The Corinthian Yacht Club will hold its an- 
nual regatta on Tuesday, May 30th, over the 
Channel course. ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 


EBQUESTRIANISM: 


O review the shows of the current season, 
so far as it has progressed, would neces- 
sarily take up much more space than 
can be given in this issue; therefore I 
will confine myself to brief mention of 

the more important, and leave details until they 
can be done justice to. The season opened with 
the Boston show, which, although an indoor 
function, gave the cue for what followed, and 
put before habitues the series of exhibits on 
which the summer events will largely depend 
for winners. Remarkable for the immense 
amount of money offered in prizes by amateur 
horsemen, the show at Boston proved rich in 


untried exhibits, and the ring on several occa- 
sions was filled with horses entirely new to the 
business, and on this account was the more in- 
teresting. The wealthy and fashionable coterie 
of the Hub attended the show in force, and as 
the general attendance was good throughout, 
the promoters had no cause to complain on that 
score. It was not a success financially, and too 
much work devolved upon the directors. The 
stockholders will, therefore, divide the profits 
left over from the first venture. 

The harness classes were well patronized by 
local horse-owners, and especially were high 
steppers of the hackney breed in evidence 
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among the ribbon winners, but, as at most 
other shows, the professional element gathered 
in very large sums of money with their seasoned 
exhibits, As amatter of fact the extraordinary 
efforts made by promoters to induce a full en- 
try by wealthy amateurs from a distance 
proved futile, and had it not been for two or 
three rich Bostonese, who presented large sums 
for competition, and then helped to swell other 
classes, the show, except in the professional de- 
partment, would have been rather uninterest- 


g. 

In the department for saddle horses, New 
York exhibitors divided the premiere honors 
among them, and so Boston can be credited 
with having treated her visitors most liberally. 
The surface of the ring was soft and the going 
heavy, but notwitstanding all this, and the fact 
that solid fences were provided, that made the 
jumping dangerous, the hunting classes were 
negotiated in grand form and some surprising 
leaping was witnessed. 

The polo pony exhibit was remarkably fine, 
and went far towards demonstrating Boston’s 
complete equipment for the ‘‘ sport of sports,” 
and presenting before a city audience some of 
the cleverest riders that have ever appeared on 
the tan-bark. 

The native horse—the trotter—was not 
strongly represented, although the neighbor- 
hood of Boston contains some of the best speci- 
mens of the breed extant. There were, how- 
ever, some exceilent individuals shown in the 
roadster classes, 

For a thoroughbred exhibit the show had to 
depend on one solitary individual, but this is 
not surprising, as ‘‘ The Hub” is afar cry from 
the breeding districts where race-horses are 
produced, 

The initial open-air event of the season was 
the show held on the Manhattan Field, New 
York, May 15th-2oth. With fair weather, level 
ground spacious enough to admit of trying out 
every horse thoroughly, and for showing even 
a pack of fox hounds and hunters in full cry 
after an imaginary Reinecke, the grounds easy 
of access and replete with the finest of stabling 
and other accommodations, this really sporting 
event failed to attract any appreciable attend- 
ance; and so, like the preceding efforts of 1892 
and 1893, held on the same field, this year’s 
event must go on record as a failure, It is said 


ANSWERS TO CO 


G,. S., Richmond, Ind.—Any of the exhibitors 
mentioned as prize-winners in our last report 
of the Westchester Kennel Club’s show will 
supply you with satisfactory beagles, 

I. C, La.—We do not know the inventor, 
nor anything more about the mechanism, as 
such, than yourself ; the article and illustrations 
were submitted to our Cycling Editor, and his 
comments appeared as foot-notes to the article 
in the magazine. 

Novice. — The distinction between medal 
play and match play must be borne in mind. 
In the former the total of the strokes in a 
round are the determining factor; holes are not 
counted. Inthe latter the holes each player 
wins are alone counted, and the number of 
strokes is omitted. The qualifying round is 
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that despite the failure of their first attempts 
the directors contemplate trying their fortunes 
again next year, and hope to succeed by reason 
of the expensive improvements they will make. 

The show was of five days duration instead 
of six, as is usual at other places, and on this 
account did not get quite so tedious as some 
others have become. Indeed. three days are 
quite long enough for the ordinary enthusiast, 
in view of the number of events he has to keep 
track of through the season. The general 
public, too, would no doubt fill the benches 
every one of three days, whereas now the 
‘*common or garden ” crowd seldom rush until 
the last moment, and then a show gets uncom- 
fortable on the closing day. 

The military drills by companies of the Third 
United States Cavalry, and driving competi- 
tions by batteries of United States Artillery, 
daily, were attractive features; and these fol- 
lowing or preceding elegant tandem and four- 
in-hand exhibits, and the latter assisted by 
classes devoted to horses driven or ridden ex- 
clusively by ladies, made up a series of events 
which kept the onlookers wound up to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm. 

Having referred to the rules of the Philadel- 
phia organization, it is but proper to touch 
lightly the nature of the exhibition itself, 
though I would prefer to go into details re- 
garding it, so finished and agreeable was the 
aftair throughout. Always the most picturesque 
show in this country, by reason of its magnifi- 
cent location and rural surroundings, the affair 
attracted Philadelphia's élite and all the mem- 
bers of that thoroughly sporting element which 
finds a congenial stamping-ground on the broad 
acres ‘twixt the Delaware and Susquehanna 
waterways. The programme, which was un- 
usually large, and included exhibits of the finess 
horses that sportsmen can now put into the 
ring, was strictly adherea to, and the numer- 
ous classes handled in remarkably prompt tash- 
ion by the experienced executive. The cata- 
logue, which by the way, should be copied as 
to its general make-up by every other organiza- 
tion in this country, was in programme form, 
and so easy to follow that the public were en- 
abled to fully understand the nature of the ex- 
hibits, and so the better appreciate them I 
shall have more to say on the details of the 
classes in my next. A. H. Goprrey. 


RRESPONDENTS. 


the method the Americans take to eliminate 
weak players. It is an innovation, true, but a 
very useful one, 

S. E. E., Providence, R. I.—When the sea- 
son is over, wipe the rod and reels very thor- 
oughly and give the latter an oiling. Don't 
take it apart unless it has sand or grit of any 
kind in it. Don‘toil or varnish rods when they 
are put away for the season; only dry them 
thoroughly and place them in a cool spot; 
place them on a shelf. Naturally, the ‘ine 
should be perfectly dried after each outing, so 
that it will be in that condition when put away 
forthe winter. We never oil even silk lines 
when putting them away. You cannot get 
back the enamel finish when once it is worn off, 
It is a trade secret. 
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Whether you cast your fly among the snowflakes of Lake 
Edward, among the rocky torrents of the Blue 


ot Ridge, in the Yellowstone or the Rockies, 


wherever and however you fish, subscribe for 


Che __. DEVOTED TO THE 


ROYAL PASTIME. 


Hmerican - 
Angler. Su per yea 


It will help you land all sorts of fish, will tell you where to 
go, and what bait to use. 


SEND 2 CENTS FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 
239-241 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Add dda tedndatrtatatatintatrrtatarantintes test totartatotnrdrt tntatortintnrtrtrrtintntntrtertndatntertaderttentatetendentatntentantetntedet 
we sa ppeenanaatalianaaties. 
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Made on purpose to 
be the best, the 
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is the acknowledged leader. 


It gives most light, stays lit, is light in 

$ weight, does not smoke, handsome in 

appearance, It represents the wisdom of 
58 years of lamp building. 


Price $2.50, Delivered Anywhere. 
R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 
5 Laight Street, New York City. 
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When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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BROADWAY AND IB*ST 
QRiENTAISTS & JEWELERS 


Oriental Fitments 


give the most striking effects—at least cost, if they’re bought 
at VANTINE’S. 


(Fourth Floor.) 











Canton Rattan Furniture 
Cool—delightfully so. Never so modestly price-marked as now. 
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Settees like this were $10, 


\ now 
$3.50 38 inches high, 51 inches long. 


Ey , 
Nos. 16, 17 and 18. Broad 


Arm Chair (like cut), Square, fancy and round back chairs, from 35 to 42 


$4.50, $5.50 and $6.50 AT $4.00 ins. high; previously priced $5.50, $6.50 and §7.co. 


Cushions for Yacht and Hammock 





Of Madagascar Grass: The Japanese Komo Cushions: 
ere $1.25, 1.75, 2.00 to $2.50 Proof against water or dampness. 
Pee EAS Gsebchseesnnsasadarshasyssscre $1.00 each DIR acaccxvssckenveaccannccase $1.00 and $1.50 





Full Line of Washable Cotton and Créne Cushions, $1.50 each. 


India Moodj Mats 


of heavy hemp, woven in India. Nothing to compare with them 
for durability and long wear. 


ROS SiE cinncasspense $0.60 ORE. acwessexcane $ 9.75 
St Seer 1.10 50: BB Sivcssvans Trt: 29.00 
2.6 XK § FL. ccccccccvees. 2.00 19 EG He csccccsccvecs 36.00 


The Delft 
Blue and White Cotton Rugs 


Soft and clean — washable. 


5% OUheecesssscen $5.00 OKO Rbisiess<: sind $13.50 EL eee $27.00 











All the other usual sizes-—proportionate prices. 


A. A. VANTINE & CO. 





@ Largest Japanese, Chinese, Turkish and Persian House in the World 
eX 877 and 879 Broadway, New York 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED WITH CARE Between 18th and 1oth Sts. 


Vantine’s Monthly Catalogue sent free. 
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‘THE OFFICIAL GOLF GUIDE OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CaNnabA,” compiled and edited by 
Josiah Newman. . 

Only those who have kept track of the growth 
of golf associations and clubs, and have partici- 
pated in the work of chronicling its career, can 
fully appreciate the amount of industry, pa- 
tience, perseverance and pluck that lies buried 
in the 374 goodly pages of zhis, the first official 
guide to the thousand and one clubs spread 
over the continent. That the —— may 
earn a reward as profitable as it will be perma- 
nent will be the hearty wish of all good golfers. 
For a first edition, of what hereafter will be a 
periodical, it leaves little to desire; what is told 
of every club, by States, is either ample in 
itself or discloses the source from which more 
may be easily learned ‘The official guide 
should be found on the table of every club in 
the country, and in the library of a majority of 
our players. [Josiah Newman, N., Y.| 


‘* FLy-FisHinG,” by Sir Edward Gray. 

This is the first volume of a series on sports 
to be known as ‘‘ The Haddon Library,” and if 
the succeeding volumes are as entertaining and 
profitable as Sir Edward Gray’s Fly-Fishing, 
they will be a welcome series. They are not 
intended as technical books, though, of course, 
an expert describing his life’s diversion cannot 
fail to impart a great deal of technical lore. 
The especial district in which this enthusiastic 
fly-fisher enjoyed his pastime, from his earliest 
years, is in Great Britain and its brooks and 
seas, but the anglers’ art knows no limitations 
of country, and its reading will rejoice equally 
those who cast their flies on other waters. 

P (THE Macmitian Co., N. Y.] 


‘‘A TuHousanD Days IN THE Arctic,” by 
Frederick G Jackson. Illustrated. 

The authors modest note that this is ‘‘an 
unvarnished tale of a thousand days spent in 
the Arctic, printed almost word for word as it 
was written in hut or tent when sledging and 
boating in Franz Josef land,” does scant justice 
to the story of three winters in succession spent 
in the utmost northern latitudes in the interest 
of science. The work is, indeed, the record of 
‘plain facts penned by a plain man,” but it is 
much more. It is a record of faithful work 
sustained by the highest moral courage, and of 


. accomplishments whose solid worth will make 


it a reference book for all time. The illustra. 
tions from photographs taken under exception- 
ally difficult conditions would alone justify this. 
The records of the game killed for the larder 
will especially appeal to OuTING readers. The 
categorical descriptions of the numerous ad- 








ventures with the bear and the walrus make a 
selection of chapters of the highest interest to 
sportsmen who may be inclined to skip the 
more scientific records. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether even that inclination will not be 
overcome by the fascination that draws even 
the casual reader to follow the fortunes of these 
self-expatriated devotees to science through all 
the wanderings of their thousand days. Au- 
thor and publishers are alike to be congratu- 
lated on the completeness with which both have 
performed their tasks. 
[Harper & Brotuers, N. Y.] 


‘‘In THE BRAVE Days or OLp.” A story of 
adventure in the time of King James I., by 
Ruth Hale. 

The period of this story, the ten years be- 
tween the death of Queen Elizabeth and the 
first settlement at Manhattan, has seldom been 
covered in fiction, yet it is rich in notable per- 
sonages and romantic adventures. The author 
has deftly woven them into a story which por- 
trays the condition, at that date, of Europe and 
of America, and incidentally, of course, the 
reasons which induced emigrants to leave their 
homes to begin life again in a new country. 
It is dedicated to the author’s nephews, for 
whom it was written, and many other people’s 
cousins will enjoy this blend of romance and fic- 
tion. 

[Houcuron, MirF.iin & Co., Boston and New 

York. | 


‘* PICTURESQUE CATSKILLS,” by R. Lionel de 
Lisser. 

This is in the nature of a supplement to 
‘* Picturesque Ulster,” the ‘venue changing 
from the foothills to the mountains. Its eight 
hundred illustrations present a panorama that 
leaves nothing to be desired for merit or com- 
pleteness. Those who know not the Catskills 
from experience will be tempted to add the 
book to their libraries as a thing of beauty, and 
those who have feasted the eye in many an ex- 
cursion will welcome it as a pleasant remem- 
brance. 

[R. Lione DE Lisser, Kingston, N. Y.] 


“Tr Tam O'SHANTER Hap A WHEEL,” and . 
other poems, by Grace Duffie Boylan. 

The author, Grace Duffie Boylan, 1s conspic- 
uous throughout the West for her clever work 
and her book is a collection of dainty little 
poems, sketches and short stories, touching 
many emotions with the deft and delicate touch 
for which Mrs. Boylan 1s noted. The book 1s 
fully illustrated. 

[E. R. Herrick & Co., New York. ] 


Books noticed here may be ordered through the office of OUTING 
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GOT ON To IT. 
“You'll find it is no snap to learn, 
To ride a wheel,” he grumbled ; 
I didn’t catch his meaning then, 


But later on I tumbled. 
—L. A. W. Bulletin. 


PROGRESSION, 


The equine, with his noisy foot, 
Now takes the rear, of course,— 
This motor-riding world has put 
The cart before the horse. 
—L. A. W. Bulletin. 


TO WHAT BASE USES, 


PENELOPE: Do you remember that striped 
shirt-waist you wore at the beach last sum- 
mer? 

Parrice: Yes. 

‘‘Well, I saw it in a field, to-day, being 
utilized as a scare-crow.” 

‘** Did it look natural ?” 

‘*No; there wasn't any arm around it.”— 
Yonkers Statesman. 


BEWARE, MY LORD, OF FLATTERY. 


Once upon a time a beggar importuned a law- 
yer for alms, 

‘*Let me give you some advice,” said the 
lawyer. 

‘‘I'd rather you sold the advice and gave me 
the proceeds,” ventured the beggar, trying not 
to seem forward or obtrusive. 

This fable teaches that under certain circum- 
stances fine words can be made indirectly to 
butter parsnips.—Detrozt Journal. 


PRECOCITY. 

*““Oh, Georgie! Who opened the canary's 
cage?” 

“*T did. You told me a little bird was a- 


whispering to you when I was naughty, so I 
knew it must be him, as there was no other 
little bird about. So I opened the cage and the 
cat’s eaten him, That's wot he’s got for split- 
ting on me.”—S/ray Stortes. 





HURRY UP! 


Bitt: Had a funny experience this morning. 
Got on a Fifth avenue stage and found that I 
had only a two-dollar bill in my pocket. 

Kip: Well? 

“‘I gave it to the driver and he asked me 
which horse I wanted.”— Vale Record, 


HIS TREASURE TROVE, 


‘« Did you bwing ovah the lahge bottle, deah 
boy ?” 

‘““ Ya-as,” 

‘‘Vehwy aged wine?” 

‘« More pwecious than that, old chappie. Care- 
ful, please! It’s a sample of a weal London 
fog.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer, 


THAT’S MEAN, 


One great reason that leads men to marry is 
that if they don’t apn the girl they are fond 
of, some other man will.”—A¢chison Globe. 


QUITE A FEW. 

Some men think their duty to the Govern- 

ment is done when they sit around feeling sor- 

ry for the President.— Washington Demo- 
crat, 


BEING EXACT, 


‘‘Do you mean to tell me that the members 
of our Legislature will be ruled at the bidding 
of any one man?” 

‘** Well,” answered Senator Sorghum,‘ they're 
getting rather particular. I must say the man’s 
got to bid pretty liberal.”— Washington Star 


HIS CALLING, 


‘: Jackson doesn’t know a good thing when 
he sees it.” ; 

‘He ought to be dramatic critic on a New 
York paper.”—Princeton Tiger. 
IF NOT A CYCLIST, 

After a woman reaches fifty, she 1s usually 


called upon to deny her weight as well as her 
age.—Afchison Globe. 
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SPAULDING & Co. 


— Goldsmiths, Silversmiths CHICAGO. 
aieeniameeaan and Jewelers. decent ieicaiini ete 
An_ establishment where quality is the 
first consideration; where prices are based 
upon a fair and reasonable advance above 
the cost of manufacture or of import value 
and are alike to one and ali. 


Send for our new ‘‘Suggestion Book,” 
mailed free. 


Spaulding & Co., Jackson Blvd. cor. State St., Chicago. 
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{ New Form of Advertisement Adopted June 1, 1899. 
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ONLY $2, BUT WORTH $5 


Makes Perfect Pictures 314x3% Inches. 


The Niagara Camera %.2 


COVERED WITH BLACK GRAIN MOROCCO. 


Neat and compact; carries three double 
plate holders with capacity of six dry plates; 
achromatic lens ; 1899 automatic safety shut- 
ter, arranged for time and instantaneous 
exposures. 

$2 includes Camera, one double plate 
holder, and 32-page instruction book, 

If not found to be a bargain, and perfectly 
satisfactory, return it within ten days and 
we will refund your money. 


THE NIAGARA CAMERA CO., Buffalo,N.Y. 
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MOST ACCEPTABLE 
GIFT 
] NAME OF THE 


~Matow 


ON ALL CHOCOLATES 








if mNTHROP M. BAKER, [fg 
A 545 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON. j 
| The Above Cut Appears on Back of Every Package. 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 


THe GuniaAcH OpticAt Company, of Roches- 
ter, have paid particular attention to ‘the 
shutter” in photography. Their new 99 model 
A, ‘‘ The Korona Shutter,” with iris diaphragm, 
is very simple in construction and operation. 
It is exceedingly compact and has all the es- 
sential features. It is light, durable, and of the 
simplest possible mechanism, It is made in 
two sizes, ranging from 4 x 5 to 5 x 7, and only 
in combination with an iris diaphragm, the 
price including both the diaphragm and the 
shutter. The setting of the shutter does not 
open the blades, so there is not the slightest 
danger of exposing the plate before the bulb 
is pressed. It is arranged so that it can be 
released by pneumatic pressure with the bulb, 
or by hand in pressing the lever. The disk at 
the top of the shutter controls the length of 
exposure from 1 to ;j5 of asecond. The indi- 
cator with the index over the letters I. B. T. 
controls the action as to time or instantaneous 
exposure. With the instantaneous exposure, 
of course, one pressure of the bulb is all that is 
required, while with the time exposure the first 
pressure opens the shutter and the second 
pressure closes it. When the index is set at B, 
the shutter will remain open as long as the 
bulb is kept under pressure, This feature is 
original, and is of especial value in making 
very short time exposures, where it would be 
impossible to give two pressures to the bulb 
without making too long an exposure. 


LAWN TENNIS is in a season of unwonted 
activity, and ‘‘The American Tate Expert” 
Racket of Horace Partridge & Co., of Boston, is 
in early and great demand Send for the sum- 
mer catalogue of the firm, containing tennis, 
lacrosse, croquet, hammocks, tents, flags, etc. 


In the Grand American Handicap the num- 
ber of entries was 278, of which total number 
179 shooters used U. M. C. Factory Loaded 
Shells, being 64.39 per cent. of the entire at- 
tendance, and drawing $4,955.25 of the purse 
of $6,820. This is certainly a showing that 
does not need any furthercomment. It speaks 
for itself. The Hon. Thos A. Marshall, of 
Keithsburg, IIl., won the Handicap for the 
second time with goods made by the Union 
Metallic Cartridge Co., Bridgeport, Conn., as 
did the winners of handicaps in 1893, ’94, ’95, 
’97, 98 and ’g9. , 


‘« A sTITCH in time saves nine,” and in these 
vacation days, when accidents are prone to oc- 
cur in centers far removed from available med- 
ical advice, it is essential that first aid to the 
wounded remedies should be in every kit. 
Pond’s extracts have stood the test of a pub- 
licity of over half a century. They banish 
pain, are pure, reliable, and easily applied. 


PuHorocrapuy has reached that point in its 
evolution where the amateur is no longer con- 
tent with mediocre results. Having exhausted 
the novelty of amateurish blunders, it is now 
looking abeut for means whereby more artistic 
results can be produced. Among recent in- 
ventions none add more to the effectiveness of 
the camera in producing natural features than 
the Rayfilter, and none are more simple of ap- 
plication. .The Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


are the originators of this device, which is 
thoroughly described and illustrated in their 
new catalogue, which, by the way, contains 
three photogravure plates, excellent examples 
of amateur work. Catalogue is mailed from 
their Rochester, N. Y., office on request. 


For a thoroughly made, simple, handsome 
lamp there is none superior to the acetylene 
lamp, ‘t The Electro,” made by Greene & Has- 
kell. Where a great many manufacturers have 
made their mistake this year is in the idea that 
they can manufacture a gas lamp cheap, and 
this has been the cause of the failure of nine- 
tenths of thelamps. Greene & Haskell very sen- 
sibly got their principle right in the first place, 
and then put in the best in workmanship, con- 
struction and material. In the hands of ex- 
perts in acetylene gasand machinery, probably 
go per cent. of the lamps on the market could 
be made to work satisfactorily.. But when we 
consider that go per cent. of the people using 
lamps know nothing about either machinery or 
gas, it is science to make a lamp which will go 
into their hands and burn satisfactorily. Greene 
& Haskell have solved this problem, and 40,000 
of their last year’s lamps and over 25,000 of this 
year’s lamps back upthisopinion. Everything 


that can be done to make a perfect gas lamp 
has been done. 





THE millions interested in Cocoa will wel- 
come the handsome handbook jnst issued by 
the old established firm of Walter Baker & 
Co., of Dorchester, Mass., entitled ‘‘ Cocoa and 
Chocolate, a short history of their production 
and use,” with numerous illustrations of the 
tree and its products, and of Walter Baker & 
Co.’s manufactory, the oldest and largest of its 
kind on the continent. Another very useful 
publication of the firm can be had free on ap- 
plication, ‘‘ A little book of choice receipts for 
using cocoa and chocolate in many ways.” 


Dexicacigs are never so much appreciated as 
when the ordinary fare is the plainest; hence 
the Oyster Cocktail of the Cold Spring Packing 
Co., of Atlanta, is most acceptable in the woods. 
The genuine Georgia Brunswick Stew, put up 
by the same firm, is a welcome addition to the 
soups that are always in season and always 
ready for use in three minutes, 





PLEASURE, TRAVEL AND RESORTS. 


‘He new * Pan-American Express” of the 
New York Central, which has gone into service 
in both directions between New York and Buf- 
falo, was so named in honor of the Great Pan- 
American Exposition to be held in Buffalo in 
1go1. It is the intention of the management of 
the New York Central to make the title an appro- 
priate one, and to this end the cars built at the 
Wagner Palace Car Works in Buffalo for this 
train are some of the most modern in design, 
the most luxurious in appointments, and of 
the strongest possible construction, combined 
with an ease of motion that will make the trip 
a positive pleasure to its patrons. The main 
object of this train is to furnish the best possi- 
ble night service between New York and Buf- 
falo, Rochester, Syracuse, Niagara Falls and 
Toronto, the leaving time at both ends of the 
line having been so arranged as to permit pa- 
trons to dine leisurely at home or at their hotel, 
and have ample time to make the train and ar- 
rive in New York or Buffalo in time for break- 
fast at the usual hour and before the business 
of the day begins. 


One of the most delightful regions in which 
to spend a vacation is the ‘‘ Land of Evange- 
line” in Nova Scotia. It offers so much in 
recreation, in romance, in picturesqueness. 
Then, too, there is an ocean voyage from Bos- 
ton to Yarmouth which the magnificent twin- 
screw steamers Prince George, Prince Arthur 
and Prince Edward, of the Dominion-Atlantic 
Railway Line, make under thirteen hours. 
From Yarmouth to Halifax this line has an ex- 
cellent Pullman dining and parlor car service. 
In a word, all the conditions are offered for an 
ideal outing—a comfortable journey by sea and 
land, and at the journey’s end a vacation in 
which scenery joins sentiment in ministering 
to both body and soul. For information as to 
tours, rates, etc., write to or call on J. F. Masters, 
New England Superintendent, 228 Washington 
street, Boston. 


SUMMER emphasizes the value of pure milk 
and brings into prominence the. necessity of 
condensed milk forcamp and yacht. Borden's, 
which has stood the test of forty-two years 
and received the voluntary testimony of every 
commander in the field from Bull Run to San 
Juan, and of every Arctic explorer from Kane 
to Peary, still holds its unrivaled position, and 
is adding yearly to the extent of its manufac- 
turing facilities. 


‘* SUMMER Excursions” is the title of a hand- 
somely illustrated book of ninety-eight pages, 
descriptive of resorts, hotels and boarding- 
houses, located on and reached by the Fitch- 
burg Railroad, giving rates for excursion tick- 
ets to points in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, New York State and Canada. This 
book can be obtained free from agents of the 
company, or by mail for two-cent stamp, upon 
application to J. R. Watson, General Passenger 
Agent, Boston, Mass., or at the office of OuTING. 


THE traveling public are ever being put un- 
der new obligations by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, The last of these is the improvement 
in the ferry service between the terminals of 


New Jersey and New York. Not only have 
new and improved boats been put into serv- 
ice, but the hitherto sometimes tedious waits 
at each end.have been cut in half, Fifteen 
minutes between boats is indeed next to no 
wait at all. . 


TuE Chicagoand Northwestern Railway Co. 
announce that it has been decided to formally 
open Cogebic Hotel and cottages on Saturday, 
July 1st, and the regular summer service, simi- 
lar to that in effect last year, will be established, 
with trains leaving Chicago 5 p. M., Thursday, 
June 29th, and Tuesdays, Thursdays.and Sat- 
urdays thereafter during the summer season 
until the close of the Cogebic Hotel. ‘The tri- 
weekly service between Chicago. and Cogebic 
will be the same between.Chicago and Waters- 
meet as that given above for Saturdays only, 
and the extended service between Watersmeet 
and Cogebic will be as follows: Leave Waters- 
meet 6:01 A, M., Sundays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
days; arrive Cogebic 6:39 A. M., and -return- 
ing leave Cogebic Sundays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays 8:40 Pp. M.; arrive Watersmeet 9:15 
Pp, M., and continuing through to. Chicago, ar- 
riving Milwaukee 7:05 A. M. and Chicago 9:30 
A. M. Mondays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 
The through sleeper, to be run weekly between 
Chicago and Watersmeet, will be run’ between 
Chicago and Cogebic on the tri-weekly schedule, 
and whenever there are passengers for Mare- 
nisco, the sleeper will run through to Marenisco, 
arriving there at 7:10 A. M., and leaving Ma- 
renisco at 8:10 p. M. the same day. ; 


THE annual summer time-table of the West 
Shore Railroad has gone intoeffect. There are 
many new features shown 1n the schedule, but 
the ‘‘ Continental Limited ” and the New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis Limited remain. un- 
changed, making the usual fast time through to 
Chicago and St. Louis. The Rip Van Winkle 
Flyer, Catskill Mountain Express, and the Cats- 
kill Mountain and Saratoga Limited will com- 
mence running June 26th. ' The principal feat- 
ure of this year’s Catskill Mountain service 
will be the running of a Catskill Mountain 
Sunday Special which will leave New York at 
10:00 A. M- There are many improvements 
made in the local service. All trains running in 
connection with the Fitchburg Railroad will run 
via Rotterdam Junction, not via Albany, as 
heretofore. The fast National Limited train, 
known as No. 19, will run daily except Sunday. 
Under the new table the station formerly known 
as Schraalenburgh will be shown as Dumont, 
and Hampton Ferry is shown as Cedarcliff. 


WE have just received ‘‘ Beautiful Nova 
Scotia,” the newest edition of the yearly Guide 
Book issued by the Yarmouth Steamship Co. 
One may visit Nova Scotia year after year and 
yet find new attractions in its fine scenery, 
delightful climate and its wealth of romantic 
legends. The direct connection with it is by 
the Yarmouth Steamship Line, and their boats 
are the best. The souvenir book can be ob- 
tained at this office or will be mailed from the 
Company’s office, Lewis Wharf, Boston, on 
receipt of 5 cents postage. 





